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Preface 


Man's  intimate,  inward  experience  of  himself  has  been  treated 
like  an  unloved  stepchild  in  the  theories  of  knowledge  propounded 
by  British  philosophers.  Occasionally  a  Thomas  Reid  or  an  Alfred 
North  Whitehead  will  place  inward  experience  of  some  sort  in 
the  center  of  his  epistemology.  But  such  philosophies  are  not  only 
rare;  they  are  peripheral  to  the  great  tradition  of  British  Empiri- 
cism, and  they  have  not  influenced  British  epistemology  to  any 
great  extent.  For  the  most  part,  from  Francis  Bacon  to  A.  J.  Ayer, 
inward  experience  has  been  treated  as  an  obstacle  to  knowledge, 
something  to  be  analyzed  away,  minimized,  or,  more  usually, 
simply  disregarded. 

This  is  not  the  case  in  French  philosophy.  From  Montaigne  to 
the  contemporary  French  Existentialists,  inward  experience,  be  it 
of  emotion,  thinking,  or  willing,  is  at  the  center  of  any  complete 
epistemology.  It  is  comparatively  rare  for  a  Condillac  or  a  Bayle 
to  try  to  explain  it  away  or  disregard  it.  This  book  is  a  study  of 
the  French  philosopher  who  wrote  the  most  careful  critique  of 
the  stepchild  theory  of  inner  experience  ever  to  come  from  the  conti- 
nent. In  the  writings  of  Maine  de  Biran  (1766-1824)  the  perennial 
concern  of  the  French  for  inward  experience  receives  a  lucid  and 
meticulous  explanation  and  defense.  This  book  is  a  study  of  the 
analysis  and  evaluation  Biran  made  of  the  great  British  tradition. 
It  has  a  double  purpose:  to  explain  Biran's  typically  French  theory 
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of  knowledge,  and  to  look  at  British  Empiricism  from  what  will 
be  for  many  English-speaking  readers  a  fresh  and  revealing  point 
of  view.  Such  a  double  understanding  is  useful  not  only  to  those 
who  study  the  history  of  ideas,  but  also  to  all  those  who,  fascinated 
by  the  richness  and  power  of  our  experience,  want-  to  learn  all  they 
can  about  its  influence  on  knowledge. 

Eighteenth-century  France  was  deeply  influenced  by  the  British 
Empiricists,  especially  by  John  Locke.  But  at  the  end  of  the  eight- 
eenth and  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Maine  de 
Biran,  though  convinced  of  the  basic  soundness  of  the  Empiricist 
tradition,  attacked  Locke  and  Hume  for  failing  to  take  full  ac- 
count of  man's  internal  experience  of  voluntary  bodily  movement. 
By  carefully  trying  to  prove  that  this  kind  of  experience  is  an 
important  source  of  our  knowledge  of  selfhood,  causation,  and 
liberty,  Biran  was  speaking  from  the  very  center  of  the  French 
tradition  launched  by  Montaigne  and  Descartes,  a  tradition  that 
held  our  internal  experience  of  emotion,  thinking,  and  willing  to 
be  at  the  base  of  all  human  knowledge. 

Biran's  pivotal  importance  in  the  history  of  French  thought, 
because  his  criticisms  of  Locke  and  Hume  were  so  persuasive,  has 
been  recognized  for  a  long  time  by  French  scholars.  They 
have  known  that  he  revived  an  old  and  basic  French  tradi- 
tion, and  thus  that  he  helped  create  nineteenth-century  French 
Spiritualism  and  twentieth-century  French  Existentialism.  But 
English-speaking  scholars  have  not,  for  the  most  part,  been 
aware  of  this  fact:  the  present  volume  is  the  first  book-length,  sym- 
pathetic study  in  English  of  Biran's  influential  epistemology.  Biran's 
criticisms  of  British  Empiricism  are  especially  clear  and  useful  to 
English-speaking  readers  because  Biran  shared  with  the  British 
Empiricists  their  unswerving  confidence  that  experience  is  our  only 
sound  source  of  knowledge  of  the  world.  His  criticisms  are  all 
the  more  telling  for  having  been  fired  at  close  range.  His  profound 
agreement  with  British  Empirical  thought  suggests  that  the  con- 
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temporary  counterparts  of  Biran  (Sartre,  Ricoeur,  and  Merleau- 
Ponty,  for  example)  may  be  closer  to  the  contemporary  counterparts 
of  the  British  Empiricists  (A.  J.  Ayer,  and  H.  H.  Price,  for  ex- 
ample) than  has  hitherto  been  noticed. 

However,  this  book  was  not  written  in  order  to  try  to  make 
the  English  Channel  narrower  than  it  actually  is.  It  was  written 
in  order  to  help  make  it  less  productive  of  seasickness  when  a 
philosopher  goes  from  Britain  to  France  or  from  France  to  Britain. 
The  dominant  philosophies  of  these  two  countries  display  deep 
affinities  as  well  as  arresting,  refreshing  differences.  I  hope  that 
this  study  of  the  convergence  and  divergence  of  French  and  British 
philosophy  in  the  thought  of  Maine  de  Biran  not  only  will  display 
these  ties  more  clearly  but  also  will  state  the  basis  for  the  divergence 
more  plainly  than  does  present  polemic  (or  rather,  absence  of 
sustained,  responsible  polemic)   between  Britain  and  France. 


In  preparing  this  book  I  have  been  greatly  assisted  by  philoso- 
phers and  foundations  of  three  countries.  Professor  Henri  Gouhier 
of  the  Sorbonne  assisted  me  with  conversation,  letters,  and  formal 
writings.  Professors  Morton  White  and  Henry  David  Aiken  of 
Harvard  University  also  helped  me  greatly.  And  I  should  like  to 
express  my  gratitude  also  to  the  Fulbright  Commission  for  a  two- 
year  grant  to  study  Empiricism  at  Oxford,  and  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity for  the  Woods  Travelling  Fellowship. 

The  Harvard  University  Press,  its  readers  and  its  editors,  have 
by  their  encouragement  and  criticisms  helped  me  immensely.  And 
the  editors  of  the  Journal  of  the  History  of  Ideas  have  been  kind 
enough  to  let  me  reprint  here  a  part  of  an  essay  first  published  by 
them. 
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Above  all,  let  me  express  my  gratitude  to  Professor  H.  H.  Price 
of  New  College,  Oxford,  who  long  ago  started  me  on  this  path,  and 
who  patiently  helped  me  reach  the  end  of  it. 

These  scholars  and  institutions  should  not,  of  course,  be  held 
responsible  for  the  weaknesses  of  this  essay.  Their  main  contribu- 
tion was  to  arouse  and  quicken  in  me  the  desire  to  see  how  philo- 
sophic understanding  can  cross  national  boundaries. 

Philip  P.  Hallie 
Nashville,  Tennessee, 
July,  1958 
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Introduction:  The  European  Context 


There  are  times  in  the  history  of  ideas  when  two  great  schools 
of  thought  meet  head  on,  so  to  speak,  and  a  distinguished  thinker 
representing  one  carefully  criticizes  many  of  the  basic  ideas  held 
by  equally  distinguished  representatives  of  the  other  school.  At  such 
times  both  ways  of  thought  receive  a  concise,  even  a  dramatic  form. 
In  the  early  nineteenth  century,  a  philosopher  Bergson  has  described 
as  the  greatest  French  metaphysician  since  Descartes  and  Male- 
branche1  brought  about  such  a  collision  by  criticizing  many  of  the 
basic  doctrines  of  the  British  Empiricists.  His  name  was  Francois- 
Pierre  Gontier  de  Biran,  or  Maine  de  Biran,  as  he  was  called  after 
he  reached  his  majority.  Biran's  criticisms  lucidly  summarize  the 
great  tradition  of  which  he  was  a  pivotal  part,  while  they  throw 
into  clear  relief  the  equally  great  tradition  which  he  criticized. 

In  this  introduction  we  shall  discuss  both  of  these  traditions, 
and,  in  general,  the  role  Biran  and  the  Empiricists  played  in  each. 
In  this  way  the  stage  will  be  set,  but  the  agon  will  not  yet  have 
begun.  The  main  part  of  this  study  will  be  an  analysis  of  Biran's 
detailed  criticisms  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Empiricists.  By  these 
criticisms,  the  traditions  discussed  here  in  necessarily  general  terms 
will  be  focussed  on  certain  crucial  philosophic  problems. 

In  the  history  of  civilization  there  is  a  group  of  thinkers  whom 
Sainte-Beuve  once  called  "la  famille  des  meditatifs  interieurs." 2 
These  various  philosophers  were  all  concerned  with  showing  that 
one's  internal  experiences  of  emotion,  willing,  and  thinking  are 
radically  different  from  the  sense  experience  one  has  of  the  ex- 
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ternal  world.  Moreover,  they  tried  to  show  that  such  internal  ex- 
perience was  of  great  importance  to  philosophy  as  an  ultimate  and 
unique  source  of  knowledge.  Though  the  members  of  this  "family" 
differed  among  themselves  in  various  ways,  they  were  unanimous 
in  their  conviction  that  to  neglect  this  inward  source  of  knowledge, 
or  to  try  to  explain  it  away  by  tracing  its  origins  to  sense  experience, 
is  to  treat  too  lightly  the  most  important  area  of  human  experience. 

In  the  history  of  France  this  conviction  seems  to  have  become 
fully  articulate,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  essays  and  letters  of  Michel 
de  Montaigne  in  the  sixteenth  century.3  In  such  typical  and  sum- 
mary essays  as  "Apologie  de  Raimond  Sebond,"  and  "De  Mesnager 
Sa  Volonte"  Montaigne  defended  his  basic  thesis  that  all  of  one's 
knowledge  is  ultimately  knowledge  of  one's  own  self,  "nostre 
ame."4  Even  these  contents  of  our  internal  awareness  are  always 
in  flux;  no  final  knowledge  can  be  gained  of  them.5  In  the  absence 
of  any  final  knowledge  one  must  seek  to  control  one's  passions 
("mesnager  sa  volonte")  with  a  firm  will,  must  exercise  one's 
precious  "privilege  d'insensibilite" 6  toward  an  unknown  external 
world,  and  wait  patiently  till  "God  supernaturally  offers  His 
hand." 7  Until  that  moment,  wisdom  lies  in  the  realization  that 
happiness,  not  final  knowledge,  is  the  appropriate  goal  of  man. 
Again,  if  one  insists  on  trying  to  know,  one  must  be  prepared  to 
summarize  all  one's  beliefs  in  the  way  Montaigne  summarized  his 
when  he  wrote  in  his  famous  "L'Aucteur  au  lecteur"  in  1580:  "c'est 
moy  que  ie  peinds."  "It  is  myself  that  I  portray."  And  one  dare 
not  even  claim  that  one  has  final  knowledge  of  the  Heraclitean 
stream  flowing  within  him. 

Though  the  other  meditatijs  shared  Montaigne's  awareness  of 
the  limitations  of  sense  experience  as  a  source  of  knowledge,  and 
though  they  too  relied  on  internal  experience  for  the  solution  of 
all  important  philosophic  problems,  many  of  them  insisted  that 
not  only  can  inward  experience  be  a  source  of  happiness  and  fleet- 
ing knowledge,  but  it  can  also  be  a  source  of  final  knowledge.  It 
is  true  that  some  members  of  Montaigne's  "family,"   like   Blaise 
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Pascal,  emphasized  Montaigne's  Pyrrhonism  as  well  as  his  desire 
to  show  that  only  God  has  final  knowledge.8  However,  Maine  de 
Biran,  belonged  to  a  branch  of  Montaigne's  great  family  that  found 
autonomous  human  knowledge  possible,  and  it  is  to  this  branch 
that  we  confine  this  study. 

To  this  group  a  contemporary  of  Pascal,  Rene  Descartes,  also 
belonged.  In  his  "Discourse  on  the  Method  of  Rightly  Conducting 
the  Reason  for  Seeking  for  Truth  in  the  Sciences,"  a  title  that 
presaged  his  rejection  of  Pyrrhonism,  there  are  echoes  of  Mon- 
taigne's philosophy.  For  example,  he  offered  as  an  important  maxim 
"to  try  always  to  conquer  myself  rather  than  .  .  .  change  the  order 
of  the  world,  and  generally  to  accustom  myself  to  believe  that  there 
is  nothing  entirely  within  our  power  but  our  own  thoughts."  9  And 
he  concluded  the  Sixth  Meditation  with  the  phrase  "we  must  in 
the  end  acknowledge  the  infirmity  of  our  nature." 

But  this  is  not  the  dominant  mood  of  Descartes'  philosophy. 
He  expresses  that  mood  in  the  same  concluding  Meditation :  "When 
I  perceive  things  as  to  which  I  know  distinctly  both  the  place  from 
which  they  proceed,  and  that  in  which  they  are  ...  I  ought  in 
no  wise  to  doubt  the  truth  of  such  matters  .  .  .  for  God  is  in  no 
wise  a  Deceiver."  Once  one  is  aware  that  sense  experience  without 
the  help  of  "distinct"  mathematical  reasoning  cannot  give  knowl- 
edge, but  can  only  preserve  one's  life  and  well-being,  then  one 
builds  knowledge  on  firmer  foundations  than  that  of  exterior 
sense  experience.10  These  foundations  are  the  lucid  reasoning  of 
logic  and  mathematics,  and  the  belief  in  a  nondeceiving  God  that 
is  the  result  of  the  use  of  such  reasoning.  But  even  more  funda- 
mental than  these  bases  of  knowledge  is  "this  truth,  'I  think,  there- 
fore I  am'  [which  is]  .  .  .  so  certain  and  so  assured  that  all  the 
most  extravagant  suppositions  brought  forward  by  the  sceptics  [are] 
incapable  of  shaking  it,  [and  so  I  come]  ...  to  the  conclusion  that 
I  should  receive  it  without  scruple  as  the  first  principle  of  the 
Philosophy  for  which  I  was  seeking."  u  The  only  truth  that  needs 
no  defense,  and  therefore  the  ultimate  basis  for  all  knowledge  is 
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this  internal  experience  of  "a  thing  which  doubts,  understands, 
affirms,  denies,   wills,   refuses,   which   also   imagines   and   feels." 12 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  put  in  place  of  Montaigne's  modest 
claims  to  knowledge  the  boundless  confidence  in  rigorous  deduc- 
tive methods  that  characterized  "The  Century  of  Genius," 
Descartes  is  still  what  Brunschvicq  once  called  a  "lecteur  de 
Montaigne."  His  acute  awareness  of  the  limitations  of  unassisted 
sense  experience,  and  the  fact  that  in  his  philosophy  internal  ex- 
perience has  a  major  role,  make  him  a  member  of  Montaigne's 
meditattfs  interieurs. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  brought  still 
another  attitude  into  the  family  of  meditatijs  interieurs.  Unim- 
pressed by  such  "bizarres  systemes"  as  that  proposed  by  Descartes,13 
the  author  of  the  Confessions  chose  to  limit  himself  to  the  task  of 
understanding  himself  through  his  own  "lumiere  interieure,"  and 
rejected  as  derivative  and  unimportant  Descartes'  rigorous  deduc- 
tive reasoning  concerning  the  external  world.14  In  this  "internal 
light"  he  sought  what  he  called  "l'homme  naturel,"  man  as  he  is 
when  he  is  not  corrupted  by  external  institutions,  ruined  as  the 
statue  of  Glaucus  had  been  ruined  by  waves  and  storms.10  What 
was  original  (d'originaire)16  and  essential  to  man  was  not  the 
power  to  understand  the  external  world  in  the  form  of  a  system, 
but  was  primarily  man's  powers  of  volition  and  conscience.1'  And 
the  "lumiere  interieure,"  (internal  light)  revealed  these  facts  about 
the  essence  of  man  far  more  directly  and  unquestionably  than  our 
senses  reveal  the  objects  around  us,  and  more  unequivocally  than 
man's  reason  constructs  systems. 

When  Rousseau  is  pressed  to  defend  the  reality  of  the  internally 
experienced  force  of  volition,  for  example,  his  response  is:  "I  feel 
it.  I  wish  to  move  my  arm,  and  I  move  it  without  that  movement 
having  any  other  immediate  cause  than  my  will.  It  is  in  vain  that 
one  tries  by  reasoning  to  destroy  this  feeling;  it  is  stronger  than 
any  evidence."  1S  The  similarities  between  this  statement  and  Des- 
cartes' previously  quoted  statement  about  his  "premier  principe" 
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are  readily  apparent.  For  Rousseau  this  power  of  volition  makes 
man's  freedom  an  essential  part  of  his  being  as  a  man.  And  the 
other  power  revealed  by  the  internal  light  is  intimately  involved 
with  man's  volitional  power:  conscience  is  the  "divine  instinct," 
the  spontaneous  emotions  that  destroy  our  slothful  attachment  to 
external  objects,  restore  us  to  our  free,  full  selves,  and  raise  us 
above  the  beasts  by  virtue  of  the  intensity  of  awareness  that  they 
bring  about  in  us.19  Once  we  utilize  our  internal  light,  and  find 
these  forces  within  ourselves,  we  discover  that  the  "natural  man" 
we  were  seeking  was  not  some  unattainable,  chronologically  prior 
state  of  nature,  but  an  attainable  set  of  forces  attendant  within  us, 
waiting  for  us  to  restore  them  to  their  full  vitality. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  antithesis  he  saw  between  the  in- 
ternal world  and  the  world  around  us,  Rousseau  was  at  once  a 
member  of  the  family  of  meditatijs  interieurs,  and  also  a  new  force 
in  that  family.  Only  in  the  inner  world  of  spontaneous  emotion 
and  unfettered  volition  did  he  find  the  true  essence  of  humanity. 
Instead  of  the  calm  contemplation  of  a  Montaigne  or  a  Descartes 
he  celebrated  the  struggle  of  the  inner  man  with  his  external 
world.20  Into  the  hitherto  peaceful  family  of  the  meditatijs  he 
brought  Romanticism  (indeed,  he  gave  the  word  its  wide  currency 
in  the  French  language21)  and  the  Voluntarism  that  was  to  charac- 
terize so  much  of  subsequent  French  thought. 

In  the  early  nineteenth  century  there  came  into  the  family  of 
meditatijs  a  man,  Maine  de  Biran,  whose  philosophy  Bergson  called 
the  source  of  French  Spiritualism.22  Outside  the  borders  of  France 
his  name  has  not  been  as  well  known  as  the  names  of  the  other 
meditatijs  we  have  mentioned,  but  within  those  borders  it  is  among 
the  most  illustrious  of  them.23  Possessed  of  Montaigne's  intense 
curiosite  du  dedans,  Biran  adopted  the  voluntaristic  elements  of 
Rousseau's  thought,  and  put  them  in  the  form  of  a  philosophy 
more  rigorous  than  that  of  Rousseau.  He  avoided,  with  Rousseau, 
Descartes'  emphasis  on  system-building,  and  converted  Descartes' 
ontological  dualism  into  an  experienced  difference  between  "l'effort 
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voulu,"  our  interior  experience  of  voluntary  bodily  movement,  and 
"les  impressions,"  our  sense  impressions  of  external  objects.  True 
to  the  tradition  of  which  he  was  a  part,  he  insisted  on  the  im- 
portance of  internal  experience  as  a  source  of  knowledge,  utilizing 
it  to  clarify  and  solve  problems  concerning  selfhood,  liberty,  and 
causation. 

In  such  thinkers  as  Ravaisson,  Lachelier,  and  Fouillee,  the 
"spiritualisme"  that  Bergson  has  ascribed  to  Biran  carried  the  tra- 
dition of  the  meditatifs  into  the  later  nineteenth  century.25  And  in 
the  twentieth  century  such  philosophers  as  Henri  Bergson,26  Ga- 
briel Marcel,27  and  Jean-Paul  Sartre28  are  keeping  in  the  forefront  of 
French  culture  the  distinction  between  knowledge  through  out- 
ward sense  experience  and  a  more  authentic  insight  into  reality 
that  one  obtains  through  internal  experience. 

As  has  been  obvious  all  along,  there  are  great  differences  between 
any  two  of  the  philosophies  in  the  tradition  of  the  meditatifs  in 
France.  Descartes  wrote  "Je  pense,  done  je  suis";  Rousseau  argued 
"Je  sens,  done  je  suis";  Biran  was  asserting  "Je  veux,  done  je  suis"; 
and  Bergson  could  have  written  "Je  dure,  done  je  suis."29  But  all 
of  these  philosophers,  though  they  emphasized  different  aspects  or 
interpretations  of  internal  experience,  based  their  thought  upon 
their  internal  experience  of  themselves,  and  not  upon  the  charac- 
teristics of  sense  impressions.  And  it  is  the  fact  that  not  sense 
impressions  but  internal  experience  is  the  "premier  principe"  of 
their  thought  that  makes  them  all  members  of  the  same  distin- 
guished philosophic  family  —  blood  brothers  despite  all  differences. 

Across  the  English  Channel,  another  tradition  was  growing 
contemporaneously  with  that  of  the  meditatifs;  its  members  insisted 
that  internal  experience  is  not  a  unique  source  of  knowledge,  but 
should  be  thought  of  as  derivative  from  sense  impressions,  and 
should  be  analyzed  into  these  sense  impressions,  not  accepted  as  an 
ultimate  source  of  knowledge. 

In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  Francis  Bacon  was 
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the  most  renowned  figure  in  this  tradition.  In  Bacon's  Prooemium 
to  The  Great  Installation  he  stated  the  basic  conviction  o£  sensa- 
tionalistic  empiricism  when  he  asserted  that  the  "commerce  be- 
tween the  mind  of  man  and  the  nature  of  things  ...  is  more 
precious  than  anything  on  earth."  Believing  this,  in  the  Novum 
Organum  Bacon  adopted  as  his  goal  the  derivation  of  all  "axioms 
from  the  senses  .  .  .  rising  by  a  gradual  and  unbroken  ascent,  so 
that  it  [the  mind]  arrives  at  the  most  general  axioms  last  of  all."30 
A  deliberate  method  is  necessary  for  such  an  ascent  because  the 
mind  of  man  "far  from  the  nature  of  a  clear  and  equal  glass, 
wherein  the  beams  of  things  should  reflect  according  to  their  true 
incidence  ...  is  rather  like  an  enchanted  glass,  full  of  supersiti- 
tion  and  imposture,  if  it  be  not  delivered  and  reduced."  31  In  short, 
one  must  have  such  a  method  in  order  to  rid  oneself  of  the  distract- 
ing influences  of  internal  predispositions  and  passions;  these  are 
the  "idols"  or  "false  phantoms,"  and  in  them  lies  not  knowledge, 
but  "superstition  and  imposture."  Therefore,  controlled  observation 
of  externally  observable  nature  is  the  basis  of  all  real  knowledge. 

In  the  works  of  Thomas  Hobbes  the  teachings  of  the  sensa- 
tionalistic  school  took  the  form  of  an  elaborate  metaphysic.  In  the 
first  chapter  of  Leviathan,  Hobbes  rephrased  Bacon's  convictions 
in  this  way:  "The  original  of  .  .  .  all  [the  thoughts  of  man]  is  that 
which  we  call  sense,  for  there  is  no  conception  in  a  man's  mind 
which  hath  not  at  first,  totally  or  by  parts  been  begotten  upon  the 
organs  of  sense.  The  rest  are  derived  from  that  original."32  And 
the  "cause  of  sense,"  according  to  Hobbes,  is  "the  external  body, 
or  object,  which  presseth  the  organ  proper  to  each  sense."33  Upon 
this  foundational  insight,  explaining  away  all  internal  phenomena 
as  being  originally  produced  by  external  impulsion,  Hobbes  erected 
his  materialistic  metaphysics  as  well  as  his  political  and  ethical 
doctrines.34 

In  1671,  in  an  early  draft  of  his  Essay  Concerning  Human  Un- 
derstanding, John  Locke  put  as  the  first  sentence  the  following: 
"I  imagin  that  all  knowledg  is  founded  on  and  ultimately  derives 
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its  self  from  sense,  or  something  analogous  to  it  and  may  be  calld 
sensation  which  is  donne  by  our  senses  conversant  about  particular 
objects."35  And  although,  Locke  later  deviated  from  the  sensa- 
tionalistic  school  in  various  important  respects,  he  was  an  in- 
fluential member  of  it,  and  the  "historical,  plain  method" 36  was 
to  a  great  extent  devoted  to  tracing  all  men's  ideas  or  thoughts 
back  to  their  origins  in  sense  experience. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  there  appeared  a  thinker  whose  form 
of  sensationalistic  empiricism  was  to  have  a  similarly  great  effect 
on  the  history  of  philosophy:  David  Hume.  In  his  youthful  work, 
A  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  he  too  traced  knowledge  and  belief 
to  their  ultimate  origin  in  some  "impression  of  the  .  .  .  senses."  3T 
and  described  internal  experience  such  as  emotions,  as  "secondary, 
or  reflective  impressions  .  .  .  such  as  proceed  from  some  of  these 
original  ones."  38  In  both  this  work  and  his  more  mature  Enquiries 
he  carefully  defended  the  claim  that  "inward  sentiment"  is  only 
one  among  "other  natural  events,"39  and  gives  us  in  itself  no  basis 
for  knowledge  or  belief  apart  from  the  sense  impressions  that  gave 
rise  to  it. 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  John  Stuart  Mill  held  up  "Bacon's 
Principles"  as  the  standards  for  sound  thinking,40  and  asserted 
that  "we  know  .  .  .  nothing  except  the  facts  which  present  them- 
selves to  our  senses,  and  such  other  facts  as  may,  by  analogy,  be 
inferred  from  these." 41  Frequently  in  his  Autobiography  he  ex- 
pressed his  antipathy  toward  "expressions  which  convey  no  reason 
for  the  sentiment  but  set  up  the  sentiment  as  its  own  reason."42 
His  book,  An  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy, 
is  a  monument  to  his  antipathy  toward  what  he  called  "Intuitional 
Philosophy."  43  Although  the  "mind's  consciousness  of  its  own  acts" 
had  a  place  in  his  philosophy  this  place  was  far  inferior  in  impor- 
tance to  the  place  of  "observation  and  experiment."44  In  fact,  his 
book,  A  System  of  Logic,  is  almost  exclusively  a  codification  of  the 
Baconian  principle  of  using  exterior  sense  experience  or  observation 
as  the  main  reliable  basis  for  knowledge.40 
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The  sensationalistic  tradition  persists  in  the  twentieth  century 
in  the  sense-datum  analyses  of  H.  H.  Price,  and  in  A.  J.  Ayer's 
analysis  of  all  empirical  statements  into  observation  or  sense-datum 
statements  and  cognitively  useless  ones  or  "nonsensical"  ones  that 
express  only  internal  emotions.46  The  debt  these  philosophers  owe 
to  preceding  sensationalistic  empiricists  is  so  obvious  that  they 
need  not  mention  it,  though  sometimes  they  do  so.47 

But  despite  their  great  appeal,  neither  the  tradition  of  the 
meditatifs  nor  of  the  sensationalists  held  uncontested  supremacy  in 
their  respective  countries.  Locke  and  Berkeley  attacked  some  ele- 
ments of  sensationalistic  empiricism.  And  also,  the  so-called  "com- 
mon-sense" school  of  Scottish  philosophers,  led  by  such  thinkers 
as  Thomas  Reid  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  kept  up  a  sustained 
and  ingenious  attack  on  sensationalistic  empiricism  during  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.48  In  fact,  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  philosophy  of  Thomas  Reid  influenced  and  resembled  that 
of  Maine  de  Biran  in  various  interesting  ways.49 

In  France,  Pierre  Bayle's  philosophy  offered  vigorous  opposi- 
tion to  the  meditatifs.  His  Pensees  diverses  stir  la  comete  of  1682 
was  an  attempt  to  dissolve  internal  fears  by  using  careful  methods 
of  external  observation50,  and  throughout  his  other  works  he  at- 
tacked "cette  deification  de  l'ame"  that  deludes  men  into  thinking 
that  they  can  find  knowledge  in  internal  experience.51  But  the 
Baconian  emphasis  on  external  observation  did  not  strike  fire  in 
France  until  1734  when  Voltaire  wrote  his  Lettres  anglaises.  His 
flamboyant,  lucid  prose  praised  the  power  and  virtue  of  the  British 
mind,  and  awakened  France  to  the  sensationalistic  tradition  of 
Britain;  such  men  as  Condillac  learned  to  turn  their  backs  on  the 
meditatifs  of  France.  In  such  salons  as  that  of  Madame  Helvetius, 
philosophers  like  Condillac,  Diderot,  and  D'Alembert  gathered  to 
develop  a  French  version  of  sensationalistic  empiricism.  The  phil- 
osophical schools  that  emerged  from  the  writings  and  discussions 
of  these  men  were  centrally  two  in  number:  the  popular  "Encyclo- 
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pedists"  or  "philosophes"  led  by  Diderot  and  D'Alembert,  and  the 
later  (between  1794  and  1803)  more  technical  followers  of  Condillac 
called  the  "Ideologues."  52 

There  are  various  authoritative  summaries  of  this  philosophy 
that  came  to  power  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  challenge  the  tra- 
dition of  the  meditatijs.  One  of  these  is  Condillac's  famous  "Extrait 
Raisonne"  which  he  added  to  his  Traite  des  Sensations  in  1778. 
Another  is  D'Alembert's  influential  Discours  preliminaire  de  I'en- 
cy  eloped  ie.  In  the  latter,  D'Alembert  claimed  that  John  Locke  had 
singlehandedly  created  "la  metaphysique"  (the  study  of  the  sources 
of  knowledge)  just  as  Newton  had  created  modern  physics.53  And 
he  showed  the  seriousness  with  which  he  admired  these  English 
thinkers  by  adopting  as  the  central  maxim  of  his  philosophy  the 
Baconian  claim  that:  "All  our  direct  knowledge  reduces  to  what 
we  receive  through  the  senses;  this  being  so  it  follows  that  it  is  to 
sensations  that  we  owe  all  our  ideas."  With  this  claim  Condillac 
and  his  followers  agreed.54  The  major  thinkers  of  France  were 
following  the  aphorisms  of  the  man  D'Alembert  called  "l'immortel 
chancelier  d'Angleterre"  Francis  Bacon,  while  Rousseau  was  writ- 
ing his  criticisms  of  sensationalism,  but  not  writing  them  with  suf- 
ficient analytical  rigor  to  impress  the  French  Sensualistes. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  if  there  is  any  one  phi- 
losopher who  brought  the  meditatijs  back  into  repute  in  France, 
that  man  is  Maine  de  Biran.55  For  example,  one  of  the  clearest 
and  most  useful  studies  of  Condillac's  philosophy  is  by  Georges 
Le  Roy,  a  disciple  of  Bergson;  and  it  concludes  with  the  words 
"Maine  de  Biran."  It  refers  to  Biran's  philosophy  as  the  first  per- 
suasive alternative  to  Condillac's  thought  to  come  out  of  France. 
It  is  true  that  for  a  while  Biran  was  himself  an  Ideologue.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  foremost  thinkers  of  this  group,  Destutt  de  Tracy,  in- 
vented the  term  "motilite"  to  refer  to  the  internally  experienced, 
voluntary,  bodily  movement  that  Biran  was  to  put  as  the  "premier 
principe"  of  his  philosophy.56  Tracy  cast  in  more  rigorous  phil- 
osophic form  the  insight  of  Rousseau  about  volition;  but  in  putting 
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"motilite,"  or  what  Biran  was  to  call  "l'effort  voulu,"  in  such  a 
crucial  position  in  his  philosophy,  Biran  struck  at  the  very  founda- 
tions of  his  teacher's  thought.  Tracy  wished  to  treat  this  experience 
as  similar  in  every  philosophically  important  way  to  exterior  sen- 
sations of  sight,  touch,  etc.;  but  Biran  insisted  that  there  is  a  basic 
difference  between  this  internal  experience  and  outward  impres- 
sions, and  that  this  experience  is  an  autonomous,  unique  source  of 
knowledge.  One  can  justifiably  claim  that  as  a  result  of  this  in- 
sistence, the  meditatifs  interieurs  came  back  into  prominence  in 
French  thought. 


This,  then,  is  the  broad  historical  context  of  the  present  study. 
Biran,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Locke  and  Hume  on  the  other,  were 
defenders  of  traditions  that  dominated  the  philosophies  of  their 
respective  countries.  Biran,  in  criticizing  Locke  and  Hume,  was 
attacking  an  opposing  tradition  that  was  still  flowering  in  France, 
the  tradition  of  sensationalistic  empiricism.  But  he  was  a  student 
of  Condillac  and  Tracy,  and  was  in  many  fundamental  respects 
sympathetic  to  British  Empiricism.  In  fact,  as  we  shall  see  through- 
out this  study,  his  criticisms  were  friendly  ones,  and  his  ideal  was 
not  the  destruction  of  empiricism.  What  he  wanted  was  an  empiri- 
cism that  did  not  try  to  explain  away  either  inner  or  outer  ex- 
perience, but  that  recognized  both  as  ineluctable,  irreducible  sources 
of  human  knowledge. 


a  I  k 

The  Immediate  Background 


k  Life  and  Works 

There  are  various  methods  that  could  be  used  in  studying  the 
life  of  Maine  de  Biran.  We  might  look  at  the  development  of  his 
philosophy,  at  the  philosophers  who  influenced  him,  and  at  the 
three  stages,  sensationalist,  stoic,  and  mystic,  that  his  philosophy 
illustrates.1  But  this  task  has  been  admirably  done  by  at  least  two 
French  scholars:  Henri  Gouhier  in  his  Les  Conversions  de  Maine 
de  Biran  (Paris,  1947) ;  and  Georges  Le  Roy  in  his  L'Experience 
de  I'effort  et  de  la  grace  chez  Maine  de  Biran  (Paris,  1937).  More- 
over, in  order  to  understand  these  influences  and  this  development 
one  should  first  have  a  grasp  of  the  central,  persistent  doctrines  of 
his  philosophy.  We  shall  have  occasion  later  in  this  chapter  to 
discuss  the  philosophic  background  of  Biran,  and  some  of  the 
changes  he  made  in  his  central  doctrines,  but  we  shall  not  be  mainly 
concerned  with  these  issues. 

Again,  we  might  consider  Biran  as  a  kind  of  interesting  neu- 
rotic, as  Aldous  Huxley  does  in  his  Themes  and  Variations?  but 
such  personal  considerations  serve  only  to  divert  the  reader  from 
the  texts  that  have  made  Biran  one  of  France's  most  important 
philosophers.  His  works  have  elicited  a  great  interest  not  because 
he  was  a  neurotic  (if  he  was  one),  but  because  these  works  in  their 
own  right  possess  certain  qualities  of  clarity,  adequacy,  and  origi- 
nality. Although  Biran's  unfortunate  domestic  life  and  his  various 
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organic  disorders  might  have  had  some  causal  relationship  to  his 
writings,  a  careful  examination  of  the  effect,  namely  the  writings 
themselves,  must  precede  —  and  may  even  preclude  —  the  necessity 
of  making  a  search  for  a  will-o'-the-wisp  causal  relation.  If  the 
reader  is  interested  in  such  matters,  he  may  read  Huxley's  imagina- 
tive account,  and  also  M.  de  la  Valette  Monbrun's  large  volume 
Essai  de  biographie  historique  et  psychologique  sur  Maine  de  Biran 
1766-1824  (Paris,  1914).  This  latter  book,  however,  though  more 
factual  and  more  thorough  than  Huxley's  account,  is  full  of  ill- 
considered  judgments. 

But  instead  of  using  these  more  elaborate  and  problematic 
methods,  let  us  briefly  consider  Biran's  life  as  a  series  of  incidents 
agreed  on  by  all  students  of  French  history.  This  may  not  teach 
us  much,  but  it  will  at  least  have  the  virtue  of  being  beyond  cavil, 
and  will  serve  to  introduce  us  to  the  man.  When  we  consider  his 
philosophic  background,  we  shall  be  looking  more  closely  into  the 
philosophic  temper  of  those  times — but  again,  not  in  order  to  dis- 
cover causal  influences;  we  shall  be  doing  so  only  to  present  a 
context  that  may  throw  some  light  on  the  nature  of  his  central 
teachings  without  distracting  us  (as  these  other  ways  of  studying 
his  life  may  do)  from  those  doctrines  themselves. 

Francois  Gontier,  called  Maine  de  Biran,  was  born  in  Ber- 
gerac,  in  southwestern  France,  in  1766,  ten  years  before  the  death 
of  David  Hume.  In  1789,  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, he  was  one  of  the  soldiers  who  defended  the  castle  at  Ver- 
sailles, and  he  got  a  musketball  wound  in  his  arm  for  his  efforts. 
In  1793,  having  been  associated  with  the  royalists  in  thought  and 
action,  he  retreated  to  his  native  manor,  "Grateloup,"  in  order  to 
escape  the  fury  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  During  this  first  long  re- 
treat he  began  his  intensive  studies  in  philosophy.  As  Gouhier 
puts  it  in  his  useful  little  anthology  of  Biran's  works,  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  Biran  "awaited  better  days,  and  began  his  lifelong 
apprenticeship  to  philosophy  and  solitude."  3 

In  1797,  three  months  before  the  fall  of  the  Jacobins,  he  was 
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elected  to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred;  and  being  a  moderate 
royalist,  his  election,  with  that  of  other  royalists,  meant  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  for  the  administrators  of  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
There  followed  years  of  great  usefulness  to  his  country:  he  was 
elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  was  made  Commander  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  and  was  on  the  famous  Council  of  Five  which, 
in  1813,  dared  to  reprimand  Napoleon  for  spending  too  much 
money  on  foreign  wars.4  This  helped  make  him  a  permanent  per- 
sonal enemy  of  the  great  general  who  believed  that  Rousseau's 
doctrine  of  the  general  will  was  a  description  of  fact,  and  that  he, 
Napoleon,  was  the  embodiment  of  that  will.  No  doctrine  could 
have  been  more  repulsive  to  Biran  who  believed  that  the  only 
wills  were  particular  free  wills;  in  fact,  Biran  was  a  philosopher  of 
solitude,  and  of  individualism.  Despite  his  many  public  duties  —  or 
perhaps  because  of  them  —  he  spent  long  periods  of  time  in  com- 
plete solitude  doing  research  in  mathematics,  political  theory,  and 
above  all  philosophy.  He  emerged  from  the  apprenticeship  forced 
upon  him  by  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  then  swiftly  became  one  of 
France's  most  famous  young  philosophers.  His  various  philosophi- 
cal essays,  won  some  of  the  most  cherished  prizes  in  Europe,  and 
as  part  of  his  achievements,  he  was  elected  to  the  Institute  of 
France,  in  the  so-called  "Second  Group,"  the  foyer  of  the  phi- 
losophy called  "Ideology." 

All  his  life  Biran  moved  between  the  two  poles  of  devoted 
public  activity  and  solitary  devotion  to  his  researches.  His  life  was 
beset  with  physiological  disorders,  and  while  indulging  in  all  his 
physical  and  mental  activities,  he  was  frequently  in  physical  pain, 
so  that  these  activities  required  the  utmost  efforts  of  will  to  over- 
come the  resistance  of  what  he  —  echoing  Descartes  —  called  his 
"frail  machine."  The  analysis  of  such  efforts  and  bodily  resistance 
was  the  main  concern  of  his  philosophy.  Biran  died  in  1824,  and 
the  major  philosophers  of  France  were  present  at  his  funeral.  At 
that  funeral  they  agreed  that  he  had  been  their  "maitre  a  tous." 

The  writings  that  helped  make  him  their  teacher  and  leader, 
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and  that  reflect  his  philosophic  power  are  for  the  most  part  brief 
and  fragmentary.  Biran's  first  published  essay  was  his  Influence  de 
V habitude  sur  la  faculte  de  penser,  published  first  in  1803.  It  was 
this  essay  which  brought  him  into  the  Institute  amongst  the  Ideolo- 
gists. But  his  two  most  sustained  mature  philosophic  writings  were 
his  Essai  sur  les  jondements  de  la  psychologie,  written  in  1812,  and 
the  ambitious  work  whose  composition  was  interrupted  by  his 
death,  Nouveaux  essais  d' Anthropologic,  written  in  the  years  1823 
and  1824.5  Biran  also  wrote  many  letters  of  great  philosophic  as 
well  as  historical  importance,  a  detailed  and  searching  diary,6  and 
many  brief  lectures  and  fragments  of  essays.  To  read  all  these  is 
to  enter  into  the  many-sided  mind  of  a  philosopher  directly  in- 
volved with  many  phases  of  the  French  Revolution.  His  death,  in 
1824,  cut  short  his  most  ambitious  attempt  to  summarize  his  phi- 
losophy, but  that  philosophy  might  never  have  been  set  forth  in 
a  complete  system,  even  if  he  had  lived  many  more  years.  As  Boas 
puts  it,  his  thought  is  "a  drama  .  .  .  more  to  be  compared  to  a 
Chinese  painted  scroll  whose  significance  emerges  as  it  is  unwound, 
than  to  a  simple  wall  picture  of  the  West,  which  can  be  appre- 
ciated as  a  whole  in  a  relatively  small  space  of  time."  7 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  no  fundamental  direction  and 
content  in  his  works;  throughout  this  study  we  shall  try  to  show 
what  the  central  message  of  his  philosophy  was.  In  fact,  we  have 
already  suggested  that  message  by  placing  him  in  the  tradition  of 
writers  who  place  great  importance  upon  internal  experience  as  a 
source  for  knowledge  of  man. 

The  Immediate  Philosophical  Background 

Biran's  election  to  the  Institute  of  France,  and  his  association 
there  with  the  group  known  as  the  Ideologists  was  not  an  accident. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  philosophical  career,  Biran  was  an  Ideolo- 
gist himself;  for  the  rest  of  his  career  he  was  concerned  with  many 
of  the  problems  posed  by  these  philosophers,  and  he  never  swerved 
from  some  of  their  fundamental  convictions. 
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The  word  "Ideologic"  was  coined  by  Destutt  de  Tracy  in  his 
work  Elemens  de  Vldeologie  which  was  written  in  1802.  He  built 
the  word  upon  Locke's  term  "idea,"  and  so  expressed  his  heavy 
dependence  upon  Locke's  philosophy.  At  first,  the  word  simply 
referred  to  the  doctrines  fully  elaborated  in  Tracy's  book  (a  book 
written  to  serve  as  a  textbook  in  the  schools  of  France) ;  but  by 
the  time  it  was  published  in  full  in  1805,  Napoleon  had  crushed 
Ideology,  and  had  succeeded  in  making  the  word  convey  a  pejora- 
tive connotation.8 

All  the  doctrines  of  Ideology  received  their  full  development 
during  the  French  Revolution,  though  they  had  their  immediate 
origin  about  one  generation  before  the  beginning  of  that  revolu- 
tion in  the  doctrines  of  Etienne  Bonnot,  known  as  "Condillac." 
The  heyday  of  Ideology  was  between  1794  and  1803  —  between  the 
Thermidorian  reaction  against  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  the  rise 
of  Napoleon  as  First  Consul.  During  that  time  the  Ideologists,  led 
by  Tracy,  Cabanis,  and  others,  controlled  the  educational  system 
of  France,  dictated  its  structure,  and  wrote  its  textbooks.  Before 
he  assumed  the  consulship  Napoleon  wooed  them,  was  even  proud 
to  call  himself  a  member  of  their  group.  But  when  he  held  in  his 
hands  the  reins  of  government  he  destroyed  them  as  a  group  by 
proscribing  their  books,  revising  the  whole  educational  system  of 
France,  and  eliminating  that  part  of  the  Institute  where  they 
reigned.  As  late  as  1812  Napoleon  expressed  in  the  Mercure  de 
France  his  hatred  and  suspicion  of  the  Ideologists;  he  ascribed  to 
their  "tenebrous  metaphysics"  the  "present  ills  of  France,"  accused 
them  of  seeking  to  penetrate  into  the  sources  of  human  activities 
with  subtle  logic  and  dark  doctrines,  and  held  that  they  were 
acquainted  with  neither  the  human  heart  nor  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory.9 It  has  been  said  that  his  disgust  with  Ideology  arose  from 
both  the  nature  of  the  philosophy  and  the  temperaments  of  its 
leaders:  Ideology  taught  the  free,  direct,  personal  examination  of 
ideas,  and  this  was  inimical  to  Napoleon's  desire  to  be  complete 
master  of  the  nation  by  embodying  in  his  person  the  "general  will" 
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and  producing  a  dogma  for  all  men  to  accept  without  examination. 
Moreover,  these  dedicated,  unswerving  leaders  of  the  Second  Group 
would  not  be  dictated  to,  and  refused  to  compromise  with 
Napoleon. 

Condillac  created  Ideology.  He  stated  the  important  problems 
which  the  Ideologists  were  to  grapple  with  before  and  during  the 
Revolution,  and  he  laid  down  the  basic  assumptions  held  by  both 
the  Ideologists  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  Biran.  His  philosophy 
appeared  in  print  at  a  time  when  the  prestige  of  England  on  the 
continent,  and  especially  in  France,  was  at  its  height.  His  two 
great  works,  Essai  stir  I'origine  des  connais sauces  humaines  and 
Traite  des  sensations,  were  published  in  1746  and  1754  respectively. 
Voltaire's  Lettres  philosophiques  sur  les  Anglais  had  appeared  in 
1734,  defending  the  thesis  that  England  was  the  center  of  liberty 
and  of  philosophic  wisdom;  Newton  and  Locke  were  then  Vol- 
taire's idols.  And,  as  we  noted  in  the  Introduction,  in  1751 
D'Alembert,  in  his  Discours  preliminaire  de  I  'Encyclopedic,  wrote 
"One  may  say  that  Locke  created  metaphysics  [the  study  of  the 
origin  and  generation  of  ideas  and  language]  in  much  the  same 
way  that  Newton  created  physics."  10  Beginning  in  the  first  pages 
of  the  Discours,  the  direct  influence  of  Locke's  desire  to  find  the 
"original"  in  experience  of  our  beliefs  and  ideas,  is  clearly  evident. 
Condillac  himself,  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  his  time,  held  that 
his  precursor  was  Locke,  the  first  great  philosopher  to  confine  him- 
self to  a  study  of  experience  without  presuming  to  investigate  the 
soul  or  the  secret  nature  of  things.11  Voltaire  in  turn  called  Con- 
dillac "the  great  philosopher,"  and  early  in  his  career  accepted 
Locke's  philosophy  in  Condillac's  form.12 

Voltaire  stood  off  from  the  salons  in  Paris,  but  Condillac 
joined  Diderot  and  D'Alembert  in  the  salon  of  Madame  Helvetius, 
where  they  all  celebrated  and  developed  the  proposition  that  what 
Bacon  had  done  to  eliminate  unverifiable  hypotheses  from  the  study 
of  physics,  Locke  had  done  for  the  study  of  the  mind.  According 
to  these  important  eighteenth-century  French  philosophers,  Locke 
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was  the  originator  of  modern  philosophy,  since  it  was  he  who  first 
proposed  to  confine  philosophy  to  a  study  of  "the  genealogy  and 
filiation  of  our  knowledge  .  .  .  the  origin  and  the  generation  of 
our  ideas";13  and  such  a  study  was  exactly  what  modern  philosophy 
then  was  in  France,  or  at  least  what  it  had  become  since  Coste 
translated  Locke's  Essay  into  French  in  1700. 

The  purpose  of  Condillac's  works  was  to  analyze  all  human 
knowledge  into  sensations  and  ideas  derived  from  sensations.  It 
was  not  to  study  the  origin  of  things;  nor  was  it  "Physics,"  the 
study  of  whatever  powers  in  things  bring  about  sensations.  His 
intent  was  to  study  sensations  and  ideas  insofar  as  they  were 
"modifications  of  the  soul,"  elements  of  consciousness.  This  was 
not  what  Condillac  would  call  "psychology,"  the  study  of  the 
"soul"  of  man;14  such  a  study  would  presuppose  that  men  know 
more  than  they  actually  do.  The  proper  domain  of  philosophy  was 
conscious  experience,  experience  of  sensations  and  of  ideas  derived 
from  them,  apart  from  all  considerations  of  material  or  immaterial 
causes  or  concomitants.15 

Given  that,  in  general,  the  subject  matter  of  Condillac's  studies 
was  the  human  mind  insofar  as  it  consists  of  sensations  and  ideas, 
what  can  we  take  the  term  "analyze"  to  mean  in  our  previous 
statement  of  Condillac's  general  purpose  in  philosophizing,  and 
what  were  his  central  aims  in  performing  this  analysis  of  human 
knowledge  into  sensations  and  ideas?  According  to  Condillac,  the 
process  of  analysis  was  that  of  revealing  "how  all  our  knowledge 
and  all  our  cognitive  powers  come  from  .  .  .  sensations."  16  But 
this  is  not  to  say  that  he  was  trying  to  give  a  purely  genetic  account 
of  how  the  infant  comes  to  mental  maturity.  The  product  of 
analysis  was  no  history  of  mental  development  (although  such  a 
chronology  is  sometimes  intimately  involved  with  that  product).17 

That  it  is  not  solely  a  chronology  we  can  see  by  considering 
the  famous  device  called  "the  hypothesis  of  the  statue."  To  simplify 
the  process  of  finding  the  fundamental  observations  from  which 
all  knowledge  is  derived,  Condillac  suggested  the  hypothesis  of  a 
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statue  "internally  organized  like  us,  and  animated  with  a  men- 
tality deprived  of  any  sort  of  concept  or  idea.  Imagine  that  the 
exterior  of  solid  marble  permits  it  to  use  none  of  its  sense  organs, 
and  we  reserve  for  ourselves  the  privilege  of  opening  these  organs 
in  whichever  order  we  choose  and  of  exposing  them  to  the  im- 
pressions of  which  they  are  susceptible."  18  It  is  simplicity  for  the 
sake  of  explanation  that  he  wanted.  Instead  of  choosing  an  infant 
with  all  its  desires,  needs,  etc.,  he  chose  the  notion  of  a  statue 
"organized  internally  like  us,"  never  telling  us  whether  the  "us" 
means  "infants"  or  "adults"  or  both.  He  proposed  to  open  its 
senses  "in  whichever  order  we  choose,"  without  making  any  effort 
to  determine  which  of  the  senses  an  actual  infant  first  uses. 

By  isolating  the  impressions  or  sensations  of  each  of  the  senses 
Condillac  hoped  to  reveal  those  experiences  which  most  clearly 
exemplify  our  general  ideas.  Having  specified  these  basic  experi- 
ences, he  hoped  to  explain  the  most  complex  and  devious  mental 
processes  in  simple  terms,  not  in  terms  of  "instinct,"  nor  in  terms 
of  unobserved  mechanical  movements  of  the  organs  of  the  body, 
but  in  terms  referring  to  certain  simple  experiences.  Upon  these 
terms  he  hoped  to  construct  "a  complete  system  all  of  whose  parts 
are  intimately  interrelated  and  mutually  support  each  other.  This 
would  be  a  chain  of  truths:  the  primary  observations  clarify  those 
that  must  follow,  the  last  confirm  those  that  precede." 19  By  a 
chain  of  propositions  he  sought  to  connect  the  primary  observations 
with  the  most  complex  mental  processes,  clarifying  and  criticizing 
the  latter  when  they  made  claims  that  could  not  be  verified  by 
"primary  observations."  20  This  clear,  systematic  explanation  of  all 
terms  and  all  mental  processes  would  make  knowledge  accessible 
to  all  men,  savants  or  laymen.  Moreover,  such  a  complete  system  of 
human  knowledge  "can  contribute  infinitely  to  the  progress  of  the 
art  of  reasoning;  ...  we  would  discover  a  sure  way  of  conducting 
our  thinking  effectively,  of  weeding  out  the  source  of  our  errors."  21 
But  what  in  particular  are  these  primary  elements  of  the  mental 
life  by  reference  to  which  all  the  other  parts  of  our  conscious  ex- 
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istence  are  to  be  explained?  In  his  earlier  work,  the  Essai  sur 
Vorigine  des  connaissances  humaines22  Condillac  had  mentioned 
sensations,  and  willing  as  among  these  "primary  observations."  In 
this  early  work  he  was  still  following  Locke  closely;  for  Locke  also 
had  held  that  there  are  "two  sources  of  our  ideas,  sensation  and 
reflection."  One,  according  to  Locke  and  the  early  Condillac,  gave 
us  our  ideas  of  external  objects,  and  the  other  our  knowledge  of 
internal  mental  operations,  like  willing  to  move  our  bodies,  and 
willing  certain  images  into  being. 

But  in  his  work  of  1746  Condillac  was  interested  only  in  the 
more  complex  faculties,  and  in  intricate  problems  of  language.  In 
the  later  work,  his  Treatise  on  Sensations,  he  confined  himself  to 
a  study  of  experience  itself,  and  the  problem  that  fascinated  him 
most  was  not  that  of  explaining  complex  problems  of  language, 
but  that  of  analyzing  our  experience  of  the  external  world.  In  this 
later  work  he  refused  to  allow  "reflections"  a  primary  part  in  his 
system.  There  was  one  source  of  all  knowledge,  one  kind  of  ex- 
perience in  terms  of  which  all  human  knowledge  could  be  ex- 
plained, and  especially  in  terms  of  which  our  knowledge  of  the 
external  world  could  be  explained:  sensations. 

Aside  from  setting  the  course  of  Ideology  in  his  Traite  des 
Sensations  by  insisting  that  only  sensations  are  "first  observations," 
Condillac  also  posed  in  that  work  the  problem  that  was  to  give 
rise  to  Biran's  break  with  the  Ideologists:  the  problem  of  determin- 
ing the  nature  and  extent  of  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world. 
Condillac's  earlier  essay  had  been  concerned  with  linguistic  prob- 
lems, and  not  much  with  experiential  foundations;  the  later  work 
was  devoted  exclusively  to  these  foundations,  and  more  particularly 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  how  sensations  alone  could  give 
us  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world.  The  similarities  and  dif- 
ferences between  the  approaches  of  Condillac,  Tracy,  and  Biran  to 
this,  one  of  the  most  important  problems  of  Ideology,  bring  out 
the  similarities  and  differences  between  Biran's  philosophy  and  that 
of  the  Ideologists.  At  the  same  time  they  render  more  meaningful 
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the  term  we  have  been  employing  with  a  certain  amount  of  un- 
critical abandon:  "sensation." 

As  has  been  suggested,  sensations  were,  according  to  Condillac, 
merely  "modifications  of  the  soul,"  were  such  that  "limited  to 
modifying  the  soul,  they  show  us  nothing  of  what  is  outside  the 
soul."23  But  since  men  do  claim  to  have  some  knowledge  of  "ex- 
ternal" things,  how  can  this  knowledge  be  derived  from  sen- 
sations which  in  themselves  can  give  us  no  such  knowledge? 
(Condillac  confuses  the  problem  of  accounting  for  the  experienced 
"out-thereness"  of  objects  with  the  problem  of  showing  how  we  can 
know  anything  about  "external,"  in  the  sense  of  "unperceived," 
unexperienced  objects.)  This  question  becomes  important  in  the 
context  of  a  philosophy  which  insists  that  knowledge  cannot  go 
beyond  sensations,  and  has  refused  to  consider  "unperceived" 
causes.  The  problem  then  is  to  explain  how  we  come  to  know 
external  objects. 

To  break  out  of  the  circle  of  these  "modifications  of  our  be- 
ing," he  first  pointed  out  a  dualism  between  the  senses  which  "by 
themselves  do  not  judge  concerning  exterior  objects;"  then  he  said 
that  one  sense,  the  sense  of  touch,  by  itself  "judges"  concerning 
exterior  objects.24  It  is  possible  that  this  distinction  between  types 
of  sensations  was  suggested  by  Berkeley's  elaborate  analysis  of 
"outness"  in  the  latter's  Essay  Towards  a  New  Theory  of  Vision 
(1709),  especially  the  first  hundred  sections  of  that  youthful  work; 
and  Berkeley's  analysis  in  turn  had  been  stimulated  by  Locke's 
correspondence  with  Molyneux,  discussed  in  Locke's  Essay.20 
Berkeley  had  sought  to  account  only  for  our  experience  of  the 
exteriority  or  "outness"  of  objects,  not  for  our  "judgment"  that 
there  are  unperceived  causes  of  this  experience.  And  so,  Condillac 
was  to  confine  his  discussion  to  an  explanation  of  our  perception 
of  exteriority,  an  explanation  having  nothing  to  do  with  determin- 
ing whether  there  were  unperceived  causes  of  our  perceptions. 

Having  asserted  this  dualism  between  senses  that  by  them- 
selves cannot  convey  the  experience  of  "outness,"  and  touch  which 
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"instructs"  the  others  how  to  convey  that  experience,  Condillac 
set  out  to  show  how  touch  goes  about  this  pedagogical  role,  and 
teaches,  for  example,  vision  to  "infer  the  exteriority  of  objects."26 
It  was  with  this  purpose  in  mind,  that  of  showing  how  touch  in- 
structs the  other  senses,  that  Condillac  proceeded  to  open  up  the 
senses  of  the  statue  one  at  a  time,  beginning  with  those  senses,  like 
smell,  hearing,  taste,  and  sight,  which  are  not  able  to  "infer"  by 
themselves  the  exteriority  of  objects.  For  instance,  opening  up  the 
sense  of  smell,  he  found  that  the  statue  takes  the  odors  as  modes 
of  the  statue's  own  being  without  referring  them  to  anything  ex- 
ternal; the  statue  does  not  distinguish  these  odors  from  itself:  "the 
statue  is  the  smell  of  a  rose."  As  soon  as  it  is  occupied  exclusively 
with  an  odor  that  holds  its  interest,  that  sensation  becomes  what 
we  call  "attention,"  "without  its  being  necessary  to  suppose  any- 
thing else  in  the  soul."27  -(Condillac  anticipated  James'  conclu- 
sions in  the  latter's  essay  "Does  Consciousness  Exist?") 

It  was  the  experience  of  "double  touch"  that  Condillac  chose 
as  the  origin  of  our  judgments  of  externality:  the  putting  of  one's 
hand  against  his  own  cheek,  whereby  one  has  two  feelings,  one  in 
the  hand,  and  the  other  in  the  cheek.  If  after  he  has  felt  this  he  feels 
some  pressure  against  the  hand  with  no  second  sensation,  he  con- 
cludes that  he  is  touching  a  foreign  body,  not  his  own.  Later,  after 
he  has  touched  his  own  body  and  things  not  part  of  his  body,  he 
produces  the  complex  idea  of  body  in  general,  of  external  objects. 

He  saw  three  requisites  to  our  knowledge  of  external  bodies: 
(1)  that  our  members  be  capable  of  being  moved  at  will,  (2)  that 
the  hand,  the  "principal  organ  of  touch"  be  able  to  move  against 
these  members  as  well  as  against  other  bodies,  and  (3)  that  among 
the  various  sensations  the  hand  conveys  (warmth,  ticklings,  etc.) 
there  be  one  sort  which  "necessarily  represents  body."  28  In  short, 
the  hand  must  be  capable  of  active  touch,  of  being  moved,  and  the 
rest  of  the  body  likewise  so  capable;  moreover,  there  must  be  a  sen- 
sation of  resistance  to  that  movement,  a  tactual  perception  quite 
different  from  the  tactual  feelings  of,  say,  warmth.  Having  learned 
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to  judge  of  exteriority,  touch  instructs  the  other  senses.  We  move 
the  hand  across  a  surface  and  see  one  color  which  moves  on  another 
color.  We  are  conscious  of  the  movement  of  our  hand  not  only 
visually  but  kinesthetically.  (Condillac  never  explains  how  we  can 
call  it  the  "same"  hand  given  these  two  radically  different  sensa- 
tions.) The  colors  under  the  hand  appear  and  disappear  with  the 
movement  of  the  hand;  we  judge  from  this  that  the  immobile  color 
is  spread  out  (like  the  felt  surface)  on  a  body  foreign  to  our  own 
moving,  and  the  color  which  moves  is  spread  out  on  our  own  hand. 
This  rather  crude  version  of  Berkeley's  theory  of  vision  will 
not  be  criticized  here,  nor  presented  in  detail.  All  we  need  notice 
is  that  at  the  end  of  the  third  part  of  his  Treatise  on  Sensations 
Condillac  professes  to  have  shown  how,  completely  in  terms  of 
sensations,  the  perception  of  externality  is  analysable.29  His  analysis 
begins  with  "Attention  is  vivacious  sensation,"  and  then  proceeds 
to  "Sensation  of  double  touch  compared  with  sensation  of  single 
touch  constitutes  the  tactual  judgment  of  the  externality  of  body." 
Then  he  explains  our  visual  perception  of  exteriority  by  referring  to 
his  analysis  of  the  tactual  perception  of  exteriority.  Thus  Condil- 
lac's  philosophy,  treated  perhaps  too  briefly  here,  purports  to  solve 
the  problem  of  discovering  the  origin  of  our  perception  of  ex- 
teriority by  constructing  a  "chain  of  truths"  from  primary  obser- 
vations or  sensations  to  complex  judgments.30 

This  analysis  was  to  be  contested  by  Destutt  de  Tracy,  the  man 
who,  in  1802,  gave  the  name  "Ideology"  to  the  systematic  attempt 
to  reduce  all  mental  processes  to  sensations.  Tracy  agreed  that  such 
a  reduction  or  analysis  is  the  appropriate  task  for  philosophers,  and 
also  agreed  with  Condillac's  division  of  sensations  into  touch  and 
those  others  that  by  themselves  do  not  reveal  the  exteriority  of 
objects.  But  he  disagreed  with  Condillac's  assertion  that  the  hand 
was  the  "principal  organ  of  touch."  From  this  apparently  minor 
disagreement  the  crucial  doctrine  in  the  philosophy  of  Maine  de 
Biran  was  to  develop. 
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Condillac's  explanations  do  not  become  decisive,  said  Tracy, 
until  the  moving  of  one's  own  body  is  sharply  distinguished  from 
the  pressure  or  surface  felt  against  the  hand:  it  is  the  voluntary 
moving  of  one's  body  that  makes  the  experience  of  resistance,  and 
therefore  of  exteriority,  possible.31  Distinguishing  this  experience 
of  moving  oneself  from  the  tactual  feeling  of  exterior  resistance, 
he  aligned  that  automotive  "faculty"  or  power  with  the  other  ex- 
periences called  "sensations."  In  this  new  kind  of  sensation,  the 
sensation  of  voluntary  movement,  Tracy  claimed  to  have  dis- 
covered the  basis  of  our  knowledge  of  body,  space,  and  time. 

Condillac  had  directed  attention  to  what  can  be  called  the 
"peripheral  organs,"  the  hand,  the  nose,  etc.  Tracy  believed  that 
these  particular  sensations  could  never  account  for  our  perception 
of  space  and  body  without  some  reference  to  the  willed  movement 
of  the  percipient.  Any  sensation,  he  asserted,  must  be  "composite, 
that  is  to  say,  must  include  some  opposition  between  correlative 
terms."  32  And  this  opposition  is  between  for  example,  the  feeling 
of  something  against  the  hand,  and  the  internally  experienced  vol- 
untary movement.  But  this  movement  is  not  correlated  only  with 
pressures  on  the  hand;  it  is  intimately  related  with  all  the  volun- 
tarily movable  muscles  of  the  body:  "There  is  no  special  organ;  we 
experience  this  movement  from  within  .  .  .  this  experience  affects 
our  whole  being."  33 

Instead  of  Condillac's  doctrine  of  double  touch,  Tracy  ac- 
counted for  our  knowledge  of  external  bodies  by  asserting  that  we 
have  two  simultaneous  sensations  of  different  kinds  (Condillac  had 
said  they  were  the  same) :  the  one  the  sensation  of  something 
against  the  hand,  the  other  "the  sensation  that  we  call  effort."  Our 
complex  ideas  of  body  arise,  according  to  Tracy,  as  follows:  We 
experience  voluntary  bodily  effort  "followed,  sometimes  by  success, 
sometimes  by  failure.  When  we  experience  this  sensation  of  effort 
accompanied  by  resistance  in  one  direction,  and  by  movement  in 
another  direction,  as,  for  example,  when  our  hand  slides  along  a 
body  on  which  we  are  leaning,   it  is   impossible   that  these   two 
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sensations,  that  of  external  body,  and  the  sensation  of  our  own 
movement  be  confused  with  each  other,  since  they  are  two  modifi- 
cations that  exclude  each  other."  34  One's  ideas  of  empty  space  come 
from  an  unimpeded  movement  of  one's  body;  ideas  of  bodies  come 
from  experienced  resistance  against  one's  voluntary  effort.  These 
two  elements  of  experience:  voluntary  moving  and  resistance,  are 
essential  to  our  idea  of  body;  indeed,  when  stripped  to  its  essentials 
our  notion  of  body  is  identical  with  the  notion  of  resistance  to  one's 
own  voluntary  bodily  movement. 

The  total  experience  of  voluntary  effort  and  resistance  to  that 
effort  Tracy  called  "motilite,"  the  felt  power  to  move  oneself 
against  some  —  however  small  —  resistance.  The  experience  of  mo- 
tilite is  the  basis  of  all  our  judgments  concerning  external  bodies. 
Georges  Madinier  in  his  excellent  analysis  of  French  doctrines  of 
internal  experience  summarized  Tracy's  role  as  the  successor  of 
Condillac  by  noticing  that  Tracy  interiorized  bodily  movement, 
showed  that  reference  to  the  peripheral  organs  is  not  enough  to 
account  for  our  knowledge  of  body  or  solidity,  that  some  interior 
effort  was  a  pervasive  and  crucial  factor  in  that  knowledge.30 
Tracy's  motilite  was  to  become  Biran's  "effort  voulu,"  "willed 
effort,"  the  experience  of  willing  against  resistance,  the  primary 
experience  illustrating  —  for  Biran  —  our  notions  of  causation,  self- 
hood, and  liberty. 

Condillac  had  insisted  that  (1)  there  are  certain  "first  observa- 
tions" which  are  to  be  taken  as  the  source  and  grounds  of  all 
knowledge,  (2)  the  task  of  philosophy  is  to  relate  all  problems  to 
these  first  observations,  thus  clarifying  these  problems  and  helping 
us  to  solve  or  discard  them,  (3)  only  what  he  called  "sensations" 
were  to  be  included  among  these  primary  elements  of  knowledge, 
and  (4)  there  was  one  kind  of  sensation,  touch,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  in  order  to  explain  how  these  first  observations, 
"modifications  of  our  own  soul,"  could  lead  us  to  make  judgments 
about  an  external  world.  Accepting  the  first  three  points,  Tracy 
entered  an  important  caveat  with  respect  to  the  last:  the  kind  of 
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sensation  which  is  the  basis  of  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world 
must  be  more  carefully  described  and  analyzed.  This  sensation 
could  not  be  simply  called  "touch,"  and  allowed  to  be  identified 
with  the  felt  resistance  of  an  object  against  a  peripheral  organ  like 
the  hand.  It  must  be  given  a  special  name,  "motilite,"  as  we  have 
noticed. 

However,  the  experience  of  the  voluntary  moving  of  the  body 
was  not,  according  to  Tracy,  fundamentally  different  from  the 
other  sensations  invoked  in  the  Treatise  of  Condillac,  and  one  of 
the  basic  tenets  of  Condillac's  later  work  was  still  tenable :  sensations 
are  the  only  primary  elements  of  knowledge.  Locke  was  still  wrong 
in  calling  Reflections  part  of  "experience";  there  was  no  set  of  First 
Observations  different  enough  from  sensations  to  deserve  a  separate 
name. 

Biran  never  lost  the  conviction  that  there  were  certain  primary 
experiences,  certain  "modifications  of  the  soul,"  which,  when  care- 
fully described  and  classified,  could  serve  as  the  foundations  of  all 
knowledge.  But  he  gave  up  trying  to  derive  all  knowledge  from 
Condillac's  "sensations,"  and  never  attempted  to  construct  a  com- 
plete system  of  human  knowledge  with  all  its  parts  logically  re- 
lated to  one  another.  Moreover,  stimulated  by  Tracy's  exciting 
"interiorization  of  movement,"  he  analyzed  the  term  "experience," 
the  noun  referring  to  the  totality  of  First  Observations  occurring  in 
the  consciousness  of  a  percipient,  more  thoroughly  than  did  any 
of  his  French  predecessors.  From  that  analysis  he  concluded  that 
there  were  at  least  two  importantly  different  kinds  of  experience; 
and  upon  this  analysis  he  based  his  critique  of  the  British  Empiri- 
cists. 


One  further  point  —  about  Biran's  method  —  is  in  order  here 
to  keep  certain  distracting  questions  from  arising  in  the  reader's 
mind.  Sometimes  Biran's  criticisms  mention  certain  Empiricists  by 
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name,  and  cite  a  particular  passage  in  the  writings  of  the  man 
mentioned.  However,  just  as  often,  Biran  does  not  identify  the 
Empiricist  he  is  criticizing.  But  despite  this,  we  sometimes  include 
such  criticisms  in  our  analysis  without  attempting  to  identify  the 
target.  Questions  such  as  "Whom  did  Biran  have  in  mind  when 
he  wrote  this?"  can  usually  be  answered  only  equivocally  and  are 
not  the  questions  with  which  this  book  is  attempting  to  deal.  Our 
attempt  is  to  understand  how  Biran's  philosophy  constitutes  a  criti- 
cism of  the  key  ideas  or  doctrines  of  British  Empiricism.  Even 
though  Biran  does  not  mention  a  particular  Empiricist  by  name, 
we  shall  freely  confront  his  criticisms  with  the  appropriate  texts 
by  Locke,  Hume,  or  Berkeley. 

Occasionally  Biran  states  that  he  is  explicitly  criticizing  Locke, 
or  some  other  Empiricist.  For  example,  he  cites  Locke  in  his  dis- 
cussions of  experience  and  of  liberty.  He  refers  to  Hume  in  his 
discussion  of  causation  as  we  know  it  between  two  perceived  ob- 
jects. Very  infrequently  he  cites  Berkeley  by  name.  But  in  Biran's 
doctrine  of  selfhood,  as  well  as  in  most  of  his  doctrine  of  liberty, 
he  does  not  name  particular  Empiricists.  Indeed,  often  he  is  naming 
and  criticizing  his  own  French  predecessors  and  contemporaries. 
However,  these  French  philosophers  (for  example,  Condillac  and 
Tracy)  were  defending  doctrines  often  identical  with  those  of 
certain  British  Empiricists,  and  it  is  therefore  not  at  all  difficult 
to  analyze  Biran's  criticisms  as  attacks  on  certain  ideas  held  by 
British  Empiricists.  Biran's  critique  is  not  primarily  a  critique  of 
certain  philosophers;  rather,  it  is  a  critique  of  certain  ideas,  the 
names  of  the  philosophers  who  held  these  ideas  being  a  secondary 
consideration. 


SS    II    K 

Discovering  the  Nature  of  Experience 


k  Biran 

Biran,  unlike  Condillac  and  Tracy,  was  not  much  interested 
in  the  sources  of  our  belief  in  an  external  world.  What  he  pri- 
marily wanted  was  to  find  out  what  the  term  "experience"  or 
"premieres  observations"  signifies  when  used  to  refer  to  the  ulti- 
mate sources  and  grounds  of  human  knowledge.  He  felt  that  many 
important  philosophic  problems  could  be  solved  only  after  a  more 
thorough  understanding  of  the  notion  of  experience  had  been 
achieved.  In  the  course  of  his  search  for  this  understanding  he 
chose  the  term  "primary  fact"  (fait  primitif)  to  replace  the  term 
"first  observation."  He  did  so  as  a  result  of  the  request  of  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  Academy  of  Berlin  for  a  study  of  the  "primary  facts 
of  the  internal  sense."  *  Biran  submitted  an  essay  on  this  subject 
in  1812  and  received  first  prize  for  his  work.  He  made  it  an  im- 
portant part  of  one  of  his  most  complete  and  original  books:  Essai 
sur  les  fondements  de  la  psychologies 

First  of  all,  his  study  of  the  "primary  facts"  was  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the  term  "fact,"  and  next  a  search  for  a 
certain  kind  of  fact  which  is  fundamental  to  all  human  knowledge. 
This  kind  of  fact  alone  could  merit  the  name  "experience,"  and 
only  this  could  be  Locke's  source  "from  whence  all  the  ideas  we 
have,  or  can  naturally  have,  do  spring." 3  Biran  contended  that 
though  various  philosophers  had  utilized  the  term  "experience," 
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none  had  made  a  detailed  enough  study  of  what  is  the  "primary 
fact,"  and  therefore  they  either  discussed  matters  beyond  all  possi- 
ble experience  (as  did  Descartes)  or,  using  a  faulty  definition  of 
the  term,  tried  (and  failed)  to  reveal  the  origins  of  our  knowledge.4 
In  his  long  introduction  to  the  Essai  sur  les  jondements,  he  de- 
scribed his  arduous  attempts  to  find  facts  appropriate  to  a  complete 
study  of  the  sources  and  limits  of  human  knowledge.  At  first  he 
had  placed  the  physiological  findings  of  Bonnet  and  Cabanis 
among  these  facts;  but  later  he  found  that,  as  he  expressed  it  in 
one  of  his  most  significant  letters,  "it  is  impossible  to  explain  every- 
thing by  the  functioning  of  organs"  or  by  a  mixture  of  physiology 
and  metaphysics.5  In  the  course  of  his  writings  a  fully  developed 
doctrine  of  what  constitutes  a  primary  fact  emerged,  and  as  a 
result  of  this  doctrine  he  excluded  these  "physiological  hypotheses" 
from  the  corpus  of  primary  facts.6 

He  came  to  hold  that  a  fact  must  have  two  terms:  some  con- 
scious existent  and  "something,  an  object  or  a  modification  of  that 
existent,  which  is  compresent  with  it  and  yet  distinct  from  it."  (By 
"objet,"  Biran  did  not  mean  "material  object,"  but  simply  "accu- 
sative or  target  of  an  act  of  awareness";  he  did  not  discuss  here 
whether  this  object  is  material  or  not.)  These  two  terms  must,  how- 
ever, fall  within  the  "limits  of  consciousness."  '  That  is,  within  a 
fact  there  can  be  no  element  foreign  to  or  beyond  those  limits.  The 
object  or  modification  constitutes  a  fact  only  if  there  is  some  con- 
scious entity  to  whom  it  is  present.  A  fact  for  Biran  is  relational, 
in  the  sense  that  it  always  involves  a  relation  between  an  indi- 
vidual percipient  and  something  coexisting  with  that  percipient,  an 
object  distinct  and  different  from  but  in  close  relationship  with 
the  individual  self. 

It  is  this  doctrine  that  starts  to  separate  Maine  de  Biran  from 
the  Condillacian  tradition  in  French  philosophy.  According  to 
Condillac,  following  Locke,  experience  is  made  up  of  simple  sen- 
sations; these  have  in  themselves  nothing  to  do  with  a  self  until 
"transformed"  into  a  self  by  attention  and  memory.8  Biran  con- 
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tended,  however,  that  in  discussing  memory  and  attention  Condil- 
lac  had  forgotten  the  foundation  of  attention  and  memory  —  the 
self;  then  he  had  had  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  self  in  order  to 
give  a  proper  account  of  memory  and  attention.  The  only  reason 
he  achieved  any  apparent  success  in  his  attempt  to  derive  our  facul- 
ties from  simple  sensations  was  that  he  tacitly  assumed  that  there 
was  a  self  that  had  the  sensations.  He  was  imitating  the  alchemists 
who  believed,  or  wanted  others  to  believe,  that  they  had  transformed 
inferior  metals  into  gold,  while  actually  they  had  already  sur- 
reptitiously put  the  precious  metal  in  the  bottom  of  the  crucible. 
If  he  had  not  assumed  the  presence  of  the  self,  Condillac  would 
not  have  appeared  to  have  succeeded  in  making  his  "system"  plausi- 
ble, for,  said  Biran,  "he  very  adeptly  deduced  from  his  First  Ob- 
servations all  there  is  in  them;  but  he  could  not  deduce  from 
them  that  which  was  not  in  them."  9  And  there  was  no  self  in  the 
"sensations"  Condillac  accepted  as  his  facts  or  first  observations. 

But  a  primary  fact  must  also  be  such  that  no  learning  process 
or  deduction  precedes  our  knowing  of  it.  It  cannot  be  known  by 
virtue  of  our  holding  certain  physiological  hypotheses,  for  example. 
It  is  not  learned,  or  deduced,  but  is  simply  discovered  in  conscious- 
ness.10 It  is  the  only  kind  of  fact  which  does  not  have  to  be  ex- 
plained, and  indeed  cannot  be  explained  or  analyzed  into  separately 
experienceable,  simpler  units.11  All  analyses  must  ultimately  come 
to  rest  before  this  fact.  This  being  so,  it  is  clear  that  Biran  had  not 
completely  divorced  himself  from  the  "panlogicism"  of  Condillac's 
doctrine  of  "first  observations,"  12  since  both  sought  to  derive  all 
knowledge  from  a  single  set  of  "premises."  But  Condillac  empha- 
sized the  derivation  by  way  of  logical  processes;  Biran  was  not 
concerned  with  this.  He  emphasized  the  premises  themselves. 

The  last  characteristic  Biran  found  of  a  truly  primary  fact  was 
that  it  has  an  aspect  or  a  factor  which  is  persistent.  For  it  was  to 
be  at  the  foundations  of  knowledge,  and  knowledge  for  Biran  re- 
quired a  basis  beyond  the  passing  moment.13 

Using  this  set  of  criteria   for   picking  out   primary   facts   he 
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proceeded  to  search  for  them.  But  he  did  not  seek  them  at  random; 
he  had  a  general  view  of  the  human  mind  which  dominated  his 
particular  philosophic  investigations.  The  mind,  according  to  Biran, 
has  two  spheres  sharply  distinguishable  from  one  another,  and 
yet  always  found  in  experience  to  be  intimately  related.  One  sphere 
is  internal;  we  live  through  it,  so  to  speak.  (The  German  words 
"erleben"  and  "erlebnis"  express  this.)  We  "enjoy"  it,  as  Alexander 
would  say.14  The  other  sphere  of  our  consciousness  is  exterior  to 
this  internal  sphere,  is  presented  to  the  latter.  The  entities  in  this 
sphere  we  "contemplate,"  to  use  Alexander's  language  again.  Thus 
we  contemplate  tables,  and  enjoy  our  own  voluntary  activity. 

Biran  was  a  student  of  Tracy,  and  believed  that  Tracy's  analy- 
sis of  the  perception  of  the  external  world  was  more  adequate  than 
that  of  Condillac:  he  agreed  that  it  was  the  internal  experience  of 
motilite  or  voluntary  movement  that  was  the  foundation  of  our 
perception  of  the  externality  of  objects.  But  though  Tracy  had 
noticed  that  this  experience  should  be  added  to  the  data  of  the 
five  senses  as  a  source  of  knowledge,  he  had  not  insisted  on  the 
contrast  between  internal  experience  of  movement  and  exterior 
experiences  of  hardness.  Moreover,  Tracy,  like  all  the  other  Ideolo- 
gists, had  treated  the  internal,  "enjoyed"  experience  of  willing  as 
subordinate  to  the  exterior  "contemplated"  experiences,  and  had  not 
noticed  that  some  of  our  most  fundamental  metaphysical  concepts, 
like  those  of  self,  cause,  and  liberty  have  their  experiential  source 
only  in  internal  experience.15 

In  the  course  of  his  many  essays,  letters,  and  journal  entries, 
there  appear  various  reasons  for  Biran's  holding  that  there  is  a 
significant  and  profound  contrast  between  internal  willing  and 
exterior  objects.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  difference  between,  say, 
moving  the  hand  voluntarily,  and  having  the  hand  pushed  from 
without.  The  difference  between  these  two  kinds  of  movement  is 
the  difference  between  active  voluntary  movement  and  non-volun- 
tary movement.  Biran  claims  that  the  difference  between  these  two 
kinds  of  movement  is  based  on  the  experienced  presence  of  our 
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own  willing  to  move  the  hand  in  the  first  case,  and  the  absence 
of  this  willing  in  the  second.  He  asserts  that  when  one  acts  volun- 
tarily he  perceives  immediately  that  he  is  active,  and  there  is  no 
surer  knowledge  possible  to  him  than  this  knowledge  of  his  own 
willing.  On  the  other  hand  "when  I  experience  or  suffer  Affections 
of  pleasure  or  pain  that  begin,  continue,  are  interrupted  ...  in 
me  .  .  .  without  my  will  or  myself  being  the  cause,  it  is  in  vain 
to  tell  me  that  I  am  active." 16  When  the  willing  is  absent  or 
ineffectual  we  know  this  with  certainty.  And  so,  knowing  the  dif- 
ference between  voluntary  bodily  movement  and  bodily  movement 
occurring  without  any  such  willing,  the  contrast  between  willing, 
and  bodily  resistance  to  willing  becomes  apparent  to  us. 

He  might  have  pointed  out  that  this  difference  is  strikingly 
obvious  from  the  outside.  In  Ivan  Goncharov's  novel  Oblomov 
(which  appeared  after  Biran's  death),  one  can  see  the  importance 
and  depth  of  the  difference  between  passive  living  and  active, 
voluntary  living.17  Oblomov,  the  lazy,  dusty  creature,  is  the  inactive 
man,  the  man  whose  actions  are  nearly  always  produced  by  exter- 
nal circumstance;  and  he  dies  as  he  lives,  passively.  Stolz,  his  friend, 
is  active,  vigorous,  and  lives  a  life  radically  different  from  that  of 
Oblomov  mainly  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  unlike  Oblomov,  he 
moves  his  body  frequently  and  under  his  own  volition,  while 
Oblomov  sits  in  his  dusty,  deteriorating  apartment  and  gathers 
dust  himself  while  happiness  eludes  him. 

However,  to  return  to  what  Biran  did  say  concerning  a  con- 
trast between  active  willing  and  elements  not  involving  active 
willing.  Another  basis  for  this  contrast  had  been  suggested  by 
Tracy,  but  was  fully  elaborated  for  the  first  time  in  Biran's  prize 
essay  U  Influence  de  V habitude.  He  had  shown  that  there  is  some 
obvious  difference  between  passive  and  active  experience.  He 
would  now  show,  not  by  recourse  only  to  observation  of  our  own 
willing,  but  by  the  differences  habituation  or  learning  creates,  how 
fundamentally  different  the  internal  willing  element  is  from  the 
entity  resisting  that  willing.  To  do  this  Biran  formulated  a  law: 
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all  experiences  lose  vivacity  if  they  persist  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  or  are  frequently  repeated.  This  holds  for  sensations  like 
smells  as  well  as  for  the  experience  of  our  own  willing  of  bodily 
movement.  However,  in  the  former  cases,  repetition  renders  the 
experiences  more  confused,  with  less  subtle  gradations  between 
them;  but  in  repeated  voluntary  movements,  the  willing  becomes 
more  accurate,  more  perceptive  of  subtle  gradations.  Thus,  after 
continuously  smelling  the  same  perfume  for  a  period  of  time  we 
can  usually  not  distinguish  it  from  similar  smelling  perfumes; 
indeed,  we  usually  smell  nothing  after  a  while.  But  the  repetition 
of  an  action  by  the  hand,  for  example,  makes  us  more  sensitive  to 
deviations  from  that  action,  and  makes  it  easier  to  will  and  accom- 
plish the  precise  action  required.  It  is  because  of  this  that  athletes 
practice  for  many  hours,  and  pianists  and  other  musicians  rehearse. 

Biran  contended  that  there  must  be  some  important  difference 
between  merely  passive  smelling  and  various  bodily  actions  like 
playing  an  instrument  or  engaging  in  a  sport.  This  difference,  he 
concluded,  lies  in  the  felt  willing  that  produces  the  actions  of  the 
body.  Willing  to  move  in  various  ways  gets  more  precise  with 
repetition,  and  we  become  not  only  more  adept  but  more  "alive 
to"  variations.  The  elements  exterior  to  that  willing,  like  smells, 
become  less  distinguishable  one  from  the  other  by  their  persistent 
presence  in  consciousness.  Because  habit  has  a  different  effect  on 
each  of  these  two  kinds  of  elements  of  experience,  Biran  concluded 
that  the  two  elements  are  significantly  different  from  each  other. 
This  view  of  the  mind  as  consisting  of  two  different  spheres  in 
close  relation  led  Biran  to  formulate  his  doctrine  of  the  content 
of  the  primary  fact. 

We  have  noticed  that  for  Biran  a  primary  fact  had  to  be 
relational,  capable  of  occurring  without  benefit  of  learning  or 
deduction,  present  in  all  knowledge,  and  had  to  have  a  factor  in 
it  which  is  persistent.  In  examining  the  various  candidates  for 
the  rank  of  primary  fact,  Biran  found  that  the  most  obvious 
candidates,  "Affections"  (for  example,  bodily  pleasures  and  pains), 
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and  sensations  of  exterior  objects,  all  failed  to  have  the  permanence 
or  persistence  requisite  for  a  primary  fact.18  All  of  these  immediate 
experiences  "change  unceasingly,  sometimes  because  of  differing 
external  causes  that  bring  them  into  being,  sometimes  with  various 
dispositions  of  the  bodily  organs  that  are  their  seat."  19  These  are, 
as  Plato  and  Whitehead  have  frequently  noticed,  always  "coming 
into  being  and  passing  away,"  and  are  guilty  of  the  "gappiness" 
that  Hume  and  H.  H.  Price  have  so  carefully  considered.  Where 
then  can  we  find  permanence  or  persistence  among  our  experiences? 
To  answer  this  crucial  question  Biran  adduced  his  fundamental 
doctrine  of  mind,  and  the  distinction  of  internal  willing  from  ex- 
terior resistance.  The  things  we  experience  in  sensation,  our  pleas- 
ures and  pains,  all  the  sensations  spoken  of  by  Condillac,  arise 
and  perish  "unceasingly,"  but  there  is  one  fact  which  persists:  the 
active  willing  to  move  or  not  to  move  our  own  bodies.  Biran  was 
not  thinking  of  the  verbalized  or  sub-vocal  planning  to  move  our 
bodies,  planning  that  can  occur  long  before  the  act  of  willing  that 
moves  (or  fails  to  move)  our  bodies.  He  was  referring  to  the 
willing  one  feels  to  be  simultaneous  with  the  movement  (or  at 
least  with  the  resistance)  of  one's  body.  This  actual  volitional 
force,  frequently  so  difficult  to  describe  suitably,  this  force  and 
that  resistance  persist,  according  to  Biran,  in  varying  degrees  of 
tension  throughout  the  whole  of  our  waking  life.  And  the  experi- 
ence of  that  force,  of  a  willed  effort  against  a  felt  resistance,  is  the 
ultimate  source  of  our  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  the  world.  It 
alone  has  all  the  characteristics  appropriate  to  the  factual  founda- 
tion of  philosophy:  it  is  unlearned  (we  may  learn  to  move  certain 
parts  of  our  bodies  skillfully,  but  we  do  not  learn  to  will  to  move 
in  general  —  this  we  simply  find  ourselves  doing) ;  it  is  within 
the  limits  of  consciousness;  it  is  present  in  all  our  acts  of  knowing; 
it  is  the  basis  for  our  knowledge  of  self,  causation  and  liberty,  as 
we  shall  see  in  succeeding  chapters;  it  has  two  terms  (the  willing 
and  the  resistance) ;  and,  finally,  as  we  discuss  in  great  detail  in 
Chapter  III,  it  is  persistent  and  continual. 
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In  Biran's  criticisms  of  the  Empiricists  one  can  see  how  he  de- 
fended, explained,  and  employed  this  primary  fact  in  the  under- 
standing of  the  nature  and  limits  of  man's  knowledge.  Truman's 
lengthy  study  of  Biran  failed  to  reveal  Biran  as  a  critic,  and  there- 
fore missed  the  central  mood  of  his  philosophy.20  Biran  was  not 
a  system-builder,  as  that  study  tried  to  assert;  he  was  a  single- 
minded  critic  and  analyst  seeking  through  his  analyses  to  make 
men  mindful  of  the  crucial  role  internal  experience  plays  in  their 
lives. 

H  Biran  vs.  Locke 

The  Basic  Conflict 

When  Locke  in  his  Essay  Concerning  Hitman  Understanding 
described  his  "ambition"  as  that  of  being  "employed  as  an  under- 
labourer  in  clearing  the  ground  a  little,  and  removing  some  of  the 
rubbish  that  lies  in  the  way  to  knowledge,"  he  was  thinking  of  one 
particular  kind  of  rubbish,  the  "uncouth,  affected,  or  unintelligible 
terms  .  .  .  vague  and  insignificant  forms  of  speech  .  .  .  and  hard 
or  missapplied  words,  with  little  or  no  meaning  .  .  .  [that  are]  but 
the  covers  of  ignorance,  and  hindrance  of  true  knowledge." 

The  purpose  of  the  Essay  was  to  "enquire  into  the  original, 
certainty,  and  extent  of  human  knowledge,"  and  this  could  be  done 
only  by  avoiding  those  "vague  and  insignificant  forms  of  speech" 
that  lie  in  the  way  of  knowledge.  We  can  avoid  unintelligible  terms 
only  if  we  "take  care  about  the  meaning  of  .  .  .  our  own  words." 
And  in  order  to  be  sure  that  the  terms  one  uses  in  this  inquiry  into 
human  knowledge  and  opinion  are  not  obstructing  that  inquiry, 
we  should  clarify  the  terms  central  to  it,  must  "take  care"  that 
these  are  not  themselves  "vague  and  insignificant  forms  of 
speech."  21 

To  elucidate  these  central  terms  and  begin  the  process  of  clear- 
ing the  ground  we  must  "enquire  into  the  original  of  those  ideas, 
notions,  or  whatever  else  you  please  to  call  them,  which  a  man 
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observes,  and  is  conscious  to  himself  he  has  in  his  mind;  and  the 
ways  whereby  the  understanding  comes  to  be  furnished  with 
them."  22  By  investigating  the  "original"  of  the  mental  entities  as- 
sociated with  our  terms  we  clarify  the  meanings  of  those  terms, 
render  them  intelligible,  can  discard  those  terms  which  are  not 
capable  of  being  so  explained,  and  are  able  to  go  on  with  the 
business  of  investigating  the  boundaries  and  basis  of  human  knowl- 
edge without  hindrance  from  the  "rubbish"  of  meaningless  forms 
of  speech. 

Locke  did  not  use  the  term  "original"  as  the  abbreviation  for 
"earliest  in  the  life  history  of  human  beings."  Temporal  priority 
is  not  all-important  to  Locke:  "The  order  wherein  the  several 
ideas  come  at  first  into  the  mind  is  very  various,  and  uncertain 
also;  neither  is  it  much  material  to  know  it."23  He  often  mentions 
and  analyzes  this  temporal  priority  in  other  connections.24  By 
"original"  he  did  not  mean  "unperceived  external  cause"  either. 
At  the  end  of  the  Essay  he  divides  the  provinces  of  knowledge  into 
three  sorts:  one  of  these  he  calls  "Practica,"  and  this  involves  rules 
and  means  for  obtaining  happiness;  another  is  "Physica,"  which 
deals  with  the  "manner  of  operation  ...  of  unperceived  causes 
...  as  they  are  in  themselves"  independently  of  our  perception 
of  them.  Now,  if  the  term  "original"  meant  "external  causal  source" 
Locke  would  not  have  called  his  discussion  of  unperceived  qualities 
"this  little  excursion  into  natural  philosophy"  and  would  not  have 
begged  our  pardon  for  having  indulged  in  it.25  It  is  the  third  di- 
vision of  knowledge  that  is  the  main  concern  of  the  Essay,  and  his 
discussion  of  this  gives  us  a  clue  as  to  what  he  meant  by  "original" 
in  the  earlier  quotation.  That  third  division  he  calls  "the  doctrine 
of  signs."  It  is  "the  consideration  ...  of  ideas  and  words,  as  the 
great  instruments  of  knowledge  .  .  .  which  is  no  despicable  part 
of  their  contemplation  who  would  take  a  view  of  human  knowl- 
edge in  the  whole  extent  of  it."26  This  third  kind  of  knowledge, 
concerned  not  primarily  with  unperceivable  causes,  but  rather  with 
"things  the  mind  contemplates,"  is  a  prerequisite  to  any  knowledge 
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of  either  "the  nature  of  things  as  they  are  in  themselves"  or  of 
the  ways  of  obtaining  happiness.  For  it  alone  deals  with  "the  ways 
and  means  whereby  the  knowledge  of  both  the  one  and  the  other 
of  these  are  attained  and  communicated."  2T 

Locke  says  at  the  beginning  of  the  Essay  that  he  will  not 
"meddle  with  the  physical  consideration  of  ...  by  what  notions 
of  our  spirits,  or  alterations  of  our  bodies,  we  come  to  have  any 
sensation  ...  or  any  ideas  in  our  understandings;  and  whether 
those  ideas  do,  in  their  formation,  any  or  all  of  them,  depend  on 
matter  or  no.  These  are  speculations  which  ...  I  shall  decline  as 
lying  out  of  my  way  in  the  design  I  am  now  upon."  28  And  that 
"design"  is  the  design  of  the  whole  Essay,  not  merely  of  an  early 
part  of  it:  the  task  of  the  Essay  is  to  contribute  to  the  "doctrine 
of  signs,"  to  consider  mainly  those  entities  which  are  at  present 
available  in  adult  experience  (not  residing  in  some  inaccessible 
state  within  the  womb).29  And  though  Locke  deviates  from  this 
aim  in  the  course  of  his  great  work,30  the  central  meaning  he  gives 
the  term  "original"  in  discussing  the  basis  for  the  elucidation  of 
important  terms  involves  some  presentation  to  consciousness  acces- 
sible to  the  adult  mind. 

That  "original"  is  conscious  experience.  We  shall  presently  be 
analyzing  this  term  "experience"  rather  fully;  but  it  must  be 
noticed  here  what  the  function  of  this  "original"  is  in  the  "logic  and 
critic"  whereby  Locke  explains  certain  important  terms  and  dis- 
cards the  "rubbish"  of  philosophic  discourse.  The  function  of  ex- 
perience in  the  Essay  is  to  render  determinate,  or  clear  and  distinct, 
the  "complex  ideas"  associated  with  the  terms  he  is  examining.31 
In  trying  to  avoid  meaningless  speech  Locke  insists  that  "nothing 
can  be  of  greater  use  than  to  establish  in  our  minds  determined 
[the  word  "determinate"  is  better  here]  ideas  of  the  things  under 
consideration."  32  In  order  to  render  determinate  our  complex  ideas 
we  must  closely  examine  our  "simple  ideas,  which  are  usually  in 
most  men's  minds  much  more  clear,  precise,  and  distinct  than 
complex  ones."  We  must  take  crucial  terms  and  "trace  and  dis- 
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cover  them  in  their  rise,  progress,  and  gradual  improvements."33 
This  study  is  not  concerned  with  the  progress,  and  gradual  im- 
provements of  experience  except  to  point  out  that  Locke's  purpose 
in  studying  that  progress  is  to  rid  philosophic  language  of  otiose 
parts,  and  to  render  more  "clear,  precise  and  distinct"  the  terms  that 
remain  after  the  "critic"  of  language  is  finished.34 

In  most  important  respects  the  Ideologists',  and  Biran's  method 
of  clarifying  language  by  reference  to  experience  is  in  agreement 
with  (indeed,  probably  derived  from)  Locke's  "plain  historical 
method."  These  philosophers  were  not  primarily  concerned  with 
elucidating  the  important  terms  of  philosophic  discourse  by  refer- 
ring to  entities  that  occur  in  consciousness  or  pre-consciousness  very 
early  in  the  development  of  the  knower;  nor  were  they  primarily 
concerned  with  unperceived  causes  of  our  conscious  life.  They  were 
concerned  throughout  the  bulk  of  their  works  with  "tracing"  the 
meanings  of  certain  crucial  terms  to  their  origins  in  experience 
so  as  to  render  these  meanings  more  precise,  and  thereby  to  elimi- 
nate the  terms  incapable  of  being  so  clarified.  To  them  "la  meta- 
physique"  was  nothing  but  the  results  of  "tracing"  words  to  ex- 
perience. 

But  Biran  differed  from  Locke  in  one  important  respect:  the 
Frenchman  insisted  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  "tracing,"  corre- 
sponding to  two  ways  men  go  about  classifying  experiences.  The 
two  ways  to  classify  experiences  are  called  by  Biran  "Abstraction" 
and  "Generalisation."  3o  He  contends  that  Locke  and  his  followers 
failed  to  make  this  distinction,  and  their  discussions  of  experience 
suffer  from  that  failure.  Locke  had  said  that  from  our  experience 
we  derive  certain  "complex,"  "abstract,"  or  "abstract  general"  ideas; 
and  when  we  classify  entities,  he  asked:  "What  do  we  else  but 
rank  things  under  different  specific  names,  as  agreeing  to  those 
abstract  ideas  of  which  we  have  made  those  names  the  signs?"36 
But  Locke  had  never  distinguished  abstract  ideas  that  arise  from 
internal  experience  from  those  that  arise  from  the  particular  ideas 
of  our  "external  senses."  He  spoke  of  all  abstract  ideas  as  divorced 
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from  "the  circumstance  of  time  and  place,  and  any  other  ideas  that 
may  determine  them  to  this  or  that  particular  existence,"  and  as 
"capable  of  representing"  only  what  is  common  to  various  individu- 
als perceived  by  the  external  senses.37  The  possibility  of  two  differ- 
ent kinds  of  abstract  ideas,  arising  from  two  different  kinds  of 
experience  never  occurred  to  Locke. 

Biran,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  that  there  were  two  kinds 
of  "abstract"  ideas,  two  kinds  of  vehicles  of  meaning.  One  such 
vehicle  Biran  calls  "general  ideas";38  another  he  calls  "reflective 
abstractions"  (or  "notions").39  This  latter  type  of  concept  Locke 
had  never  discussed.  The  processes  by  which  these  two  kinds  of 
mental  entities  are  formed  from  experience  were,  according  to 
Biran,  quite  different,  and  the  clarification  of  terms  having  notions 
as  their  "proper  and  immediate  signification"  must  be  different 
from  an  explication  of  terms  having  as  their  "immediate  significa- 
tion" general  ideas  or  images.  According  to  Biran,  when  we  pick 
out  all  those  characteristics  common  to  Peter,  James,  Mary,  and 
Jane,  and  form  the  type  called  "man"  we  are  performing  the 
process  of  Generalisation.  This  process,  which  results  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  "general  idea"  or  an  image  corresponding  to  the  word 
"man"  proceeds  "by  comparison  of  a  certain  number  of  sensed 
qualities."40  We  experience  a  certain  number  of  external  objects, 
and  by  comparing  these  experiences,  passing  over  that  which  is 
peculiar  to  each,  we  form  an  image  or  a  general  idea  of  man.41 
Now  this  idea,  according  to  Biran,  "leaves  out  all  the  reality  one 
might  attribute  to  an  actual  observation  of  a  man."42  That  is  to 
say,  the  general  idea  has  no  real  existence  since  according  to  Locke 
it  has  been  stripped  of  all  "the  circumstances  of  time  and  place" 
peculiar  to  each  individual  person.  Abstract  ideas  are  "creatures  of 
the  understanding"  and  only  refer  to,  do  not  partake  of  the  "real 
existence  of  things."  43 

The  other  method  of  referring  the  term  "man"  to  experience 
does  not  proceed  by  comparison,  does  not  have  to  do  with  external 
objects  or  "sensible  qualities,"  and  does  not  result  in  an  image  hav- 
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ing  no  real  existence  in  time  and  place.  This  is  the  method  of  Ab- 
straction that  Locke  failed  to  utilize:  "Putting  aside  any  complex 
idea  expressed  by  the  sign  'man'  and  all  the  sensible  qualities  of 
forms,  I  concentrate  my  internal  vision  on  what  makes  me  me,  an 
experiencing,  thinking  being  .  .  .  conscious  of  my  personal  indi- 
viduality, and  of  the  constant  action  or  effort  that  I  exert."  44  Having 
concentrated  one's  "internal  vision"  on  one's  own  felt  effort  or 
activity,  one  forms  not  an  image,  but  a  "notion,"  a  "reflective  ab- 
straction" of  man;  and  using  this  notion  one  applies  the  term 
"man"  to  "all  those  individuals  to  whom  I  attribute  a  me,  a  self."  45 

Biran  never  fully  analyses  these  "notions"  nor  does  he  show 
us  in  detail  how  we  come  to  attribute  to  others  a  "me,"  but  he 
does  indicate  that  the  notion,  the  result  of  the  process  of  Abstraction, 
is  not  "an  artificial  idea,  the  result  of  various  comparisons." 
Rather  it  is  the  result  of  the  experience  of  only  one  individual 
person.46  Again,  it  does  not  resemble  an  image,  not  being  the 
copy  of  an  outward  experience,  nor  is  it  presented  as  images  are 
presented  "in  a  sort  of  bas-relief  outside  .  .  .  the  person  who  per- 
ceives."47 A  notion  is  presented  "by  an  internal  recognition  or 
reflection  on  what  we  are  ourselves."48  By  virtue  of  these  differ- 
ences, the  terms  "notions"  and  "images"  are  "two  sorts  of  signs 
for  two  opposite  sorts  of  conceptions,  are  parts  of  two  absolutely 
distinct  languages,  and  despite  certain  superficial  analogies  between 
them,  one  cannot  be  translated  or  reduced  to  the  other."49  The 
"superficial  analogies"  are  based  on  the  fact  that  we  are  conscious 
of  both,  and  both  help  us  to  classify  and  communicate. 

According  to  Biran,  the  clarification  of  language  when  under- 
taken by  a  "first  science"  like  philosophy  should  not  only  involve 
tracing  concepts  to  external  experience,  but  should  involve  investi- 
gating "notions"  by  turning  our  attention  to  the  internal  experi- 
ence of  our  own  voluntary  activity.50  Too  many  philosophers  — 
like  Condillac  and  Locke  himself  —  had  tried  to  explain  the  basic 
terms  of  their  philosophies  only  by  "tracing"  images  to  their 
origins  in  external  experience.51 
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Now,  Locke  did  distinguish  internal  from  external  experience. 
His  main  fault  was  that  he  was  not  clear  about  the  nature  and  im- 
portance of  this  distinction.  In  various  passages  he  gives  different 
kinds  of  priority  to  ideas  of  sensation:  for  example,  he  gives  them 
temporal  priority  in  the  history  of  the  individual  percipient;52  but 
we  have  already  noticed  that  temporal  priority  is  not  always  empha- 
sized by  Locke.  At  other  places  in  the  Essay,  sensations  have  the 
distinction  of  being  "this  great  source  of  most  of  the  ideas  we 
have."  53  But  he  never  holds  that  this  criterion  can  serve  as  a  final 
means  of  distinguishing  sensations  from  reflections.  Throughout  the 
rest  of  his  great  work  he  clearly  states  the  most  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  these  two  kinds  of  particular  or  simple  ideas:  sensa- 
tions are  "outward";04  but  as  to  reflections  Locke  writes:  "This 
source  of  ideas  every  man  has  wholly  in  himself;  and  ...  it  [is] 
not  sense  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  external  objects." 00  He 
summarizes  the  distinction  between  these  two  kinds  of  experience 
as  follows:  "Our  observation,  employed  either  about  external  sensi- 
ble objects,  or  about  the  internal  operations  of  our  minds,  per- 
ceived and  reflected  on  by  ourselves,  is  that  which  supplies  our 
understandings  with  all  materials  of  thinking."  °6 

However,  he  never  carefully  analyzes  the  term  "external"  and 
"internal."  As  we  noted  in  Chapter  I,  the  terms  "external"  and  "out- 
ward" could  be  taken  to  refer  to  certain  causal  qualities  or  proper- 
ties which  are  themselves  unperceived.  Used  thus  they  could  be 
said  to  refer  to  the  "modifications  of  matter  in  bodies"  that  bring 
sensations  about.01  Thus,  as  Broad  said,  sensations  could  be  dis- 
tinguished from  reflections  "not  by  direct  inspection  [of  particular 
ideas  or  experience]  but  by  causation.  We  say  that  we  are  having 
a  sensation  if  our  state  of  mind  is  the  immediate  response  to  the 
external  stimulus  of  a  nerve."  58  On  the  other  hand,  such  terms  as 
"outward"  could  be  taken  to  refer  to  characteristics  of  particular 
ideas  that  are  evident  by  the  direct  inspection  of  those  ideas  without 
any  consideration  of  external  unperceived  causes.  A  particular  idea 
could  then  be  said  to  be  "outward"  if  it  has  the  characteristic  of 
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"out-there-ness,"  if  it  is  in  what  Whitehead  describes  as  the  "region 
of  the  presented  locus" 59  —  for  instance,  the  out-there-ness  of  a 
certain  red  entity  now  being  perceived  by  me  while  I  am  looking 
at  a  tomato.  This  characteristic  of  being  "out  there,"  in  a  way 
analogous  to  being  round  and  red,  is  what  Locke  might  have 
been  thinking  of  when  he  used  the  terms  "outward"  and  "external" 
with  respect  to  sensations,  and  this  experienced  outwardness  would 
be  in  accord  with  Locke's  deprecation  of  "physical  considera- 
tions."60 

We  shall  not  try  here  to  decide  which  of  these  two  interpreta- 
tions of  the  terms  "outward"  or  "external"  Locke  actually  was 
thinking  of  when  he  discussed  this  most  important  criterion  for  dis- 
tinguishing sensations  from  reflections.  It  is  possible  that  he  meant 
to  refer  to  both  of  them  in  distinguishing  between  two  broad  types 
of  experience.  Whatever  his  intentions  were,  we  shall  continue 
using  these  ambiguous  terms,  remembering  their  two  different 
but  not  unrelated  meanings.  We  shall  continue  to  say  with  Locke 
that  sensations  are  external  or  outward  whereas  reflections  are 
internal  or  inward. 

Aside  from  these  two  interpretations  of  the  term  "external," 
there  are  two  general  tendencies  in  the  Essay  with  respect  to  the 
importance  of  the  distinction  between  sensations  and  reflections, 
and  each  of  these  tendencies  was  to  be  fully  developed  in  the 
philosophies  of  Berkeley  and  Hume.  The  first  tendency  is  to  im- 
ply that  the  externality  or  outwardness  of  certain  particular  ideas 
is  the  only  philosophically  important  criterion  for  distinguishing 
between  sensations  and  reflections.  This  tendency  Locke  made 
evident  when,  in  discussing  particular  ideas  of  reflection,  he  wrote: 
"This  source  of  ideas  every  man  has  wholly  in  himself;  and  though 
it  is  not  sense,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  external  objects,  yet 
it  is  very  like  it,  and  might  properly  enough  be  called  internal 
sense."®1  Here  Locke  implies  that  the  basic  distinction  between 
sensations  and  reflections  is  that  of  the  externality  of  the  former. 
Apart  from  that  externality,  the  two  groups  of  particular  ideas  are 
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—  as  far  as  the  problems  of  philosophy  are  concerned  —  "very  like" 
each  other.  This  same  tendency  appears  in  an  even  more  marked 
way  in  an  early  draft  of  the  Essay62  where,  in  the  first  sentence  of 
the  book,  he  almost  disregards  the  distinction  between  sensations 
and  reflections:  "I  imagin  that  all  knowledg  is  founded  on  and 
ultimately  derives  its  self  from  sense,  or  something  analgous  to  it, 
and  may  be  calld  sensation.  .  .  ."  Whatever  the  basis  for  his  re- 
marks, this  passage  reveals  the  same  tendency  to  describe  all  ex- 
periences as  "very  like"  each  other.  And  this  tendency  manifests 
itself  in  the  finished  version  of  the  Essay,  when  Locke  calls  all  our 
experiences  "ideas  we  receive  from  sensation."  ^  This  view  of  ex- 
perience was  later  adopted  and  developed  by  Hume  when,  in  the 
Treatise  and  the  Enquiries,  he  put  all  experience  "on  the  same 
footing."  In  the  Introduction  we  called  this  viewpoint  "Sensational- 
istic  Empiricism." 

Another  view  of  experience  exemplified  in  the  Essay  discovers 
philosophically  important  distinctions  between  the  sensations  and 
reflections.  In  his  discussions  of  self  as  contrasted  with  particular 
external  existents,64  in  his  explanation  of  the  terms  "active"  and 
"passive  power," 6o  and  also  in  his  discussions  of  the  "corporeal 
and  spiritual  parts  of  nature"  66  this  tendency  is  obvious.  Here  he 
takes  sensations  to  be  the  source  of  our  knowledge  of  the  external 
world  of  passive  power,  and  of  corporeal  nature,  and  reflections  are 
the  unique  source  of  our  knowledge  of  self,  active  power,  and 
"spiritual  nature."  The  meditatifs  interieurs  had  also  found  ex- 
perience to  be  similarly  dualistic. 

Biran  was  one  of  these  meditatifs  as  far  as  his  general  doctrine 
of  experience  was  concerned.  But  his  most  radical  criticism  of  Locke 
springs  from  Biran's  analysis  of  the  different  ways  of  elucidating 
terms.  His  argument  is  that  Locke  did  not  make  this  distinction 
between  ways  of  clarifying  terms,  and  consequently  did  not  classify 
experiences  in  the  manner  most  suitable  for  a  "first  science."  6'  If 
Locke  had  recognized  this  distinction,  and  had  explained  the  crucial 
terms  "sensation"  and  "reflection"  correctly,  he  might  have  saved 
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the  whole  course  of  his  philosophy  —  and  Hume's  —  from  many 
confusions,  and  would  have  seen  consistently  the  vast  differences 
between  inner  and  outer  experience.  The  two  ways  of  clarifying 
terms,  tracing  Abstractions  to  internal  experience  and  Generalisa- 
tions to  external  experience,  would  have,  if  utilized  by  Locke, 
altered  his  classification  of  experiences  considerably.  If  he  had 
used  "notions"  instead  of  only  "images"  his  theory  of  experience 
would  have  been  quite  different. 

According  to  Biran,  when  Locke  distinguished  sensations  from 
reflections  he  was  explaining  these  terms  as  Generalisations,  not  as 
Abstractions,  not  by  tracing  a  notion  to  an  interior  experience. 
Locke  had,  according  to  Biran,  established  "only  a  certain  number 
of  nominal  titles,  each  of  which  covers  the  properties  common  to 
various  types  of  ideas,  thus  making  available  a  handy  language, 
and  facilitating  comparisons  and  deduction." 68  These  "nominal 
titles"  ("sensations"  and  "reflections,"  and  therefore  the  term  "ex- 
perience") involve  artificial  totalities  (Locke's  "abstract  ideas"), 
ideas  that  the  mind  concocts  by  comparing  various  entities  in  certain 
respects  (in  this  case  with  respect  to  "outwardness"  or  "inward- 
ness") and  leaving  out  all  those  other  characteristics  which  allow 
us  to  distinguish  among  them.  Instead  of  studying  carefully  his 
own  internal  experience,  Locke  arbitrarily  chose  one  differentiating 
characteristic  and  created  two  apparently  separate  general  or  ab- 
stract ideas,  associated  with  the  two  words  "sensations,"  and  "re- 
flections." Because  the  two  artificial  ideas  are  distinct  and  separate 
one  from  the  other,  philosophers  like  Condillac  and  Hume  were 
to  hold  mistakenly  that  all  sensations  are  separate  from  reflections, 
that  all  external  experience  is  separate  from  inward  experience. 
But  it  is  folly  to  assume  simply  because  our  arbitrarily  formed 
complex  ideas  are  distinct  and  separate  from  each  other  in  the 
imagination,  that  therefore  the  concrete  experiences  from  which 
they  are  derived  are  also  separate.  The  general  idea  of  sensation 
might  emphasize  one  factor  (the  outwardness)  of  an  experience, 
while  the  idea  associated  with  the  word  "reflection"  might  empha- 
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size  another  factor  of  the  same  total  experience.  For  instance,  one 
voluntarily  pushes  one's  hand  against  a  wall,  and  in  doing  so  has 
a  whole  experience  involving  both  the  outward  tactual  sensation 
of  the  wall,  and  the  internally  experienced  voluntary  movement 
of  the  hand.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  nonsensical,  to  try  to  "separate" 
these  two  aspects  of  experience,  the  exterior  "impression"  from  the 
interior  experience  of  voluntary  effort.  We  can  distinguish  the 
exterior  from  the  nonexterior  element  of  experience,  but  we  are 
then  distinguishing  between  factors  of  one  whole  experience.  The 
two  abstract  ideas  associated  with  the  words  "sensations"  and  "re- 
flections" can  be  separated  so  that  one  can  be  thought  of  without 
our  thinking  of  the  other;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that 
one  can  experience  an  external  tactual  surface  without  experiencing 
some  degree  of  willing.  Still  less  does  it  follow,  as  Hume  was  to 
hold,  that  all  outward  experiences  are  so  sharply  separated  from 
inward  ones  that  their  connection  "must  for  ever  escape  our  most 
diligent  enquiry." 69  The  connection  between  the  experience  of 
bodily  effort  and  that  of  external  resistance  is  present  in  any  ex- 
perience of  voluntarily  moving  one's  hand  against  an  obstacle. 

But  aside  from  the  danger  of  confusing  a  separation  of  ab- 
stract ideas  from  each  other  with  a  separation  of  factors  in  experi- 
ence, Locke's  method  of  classifying  experiences  into  two  classes 
leads  to  a  second  kind  of  difficulty:  it  allows  us  to  take  only  one 
kind  of  outward  sensation  as  a  prototype,  and  permits  us  to  pass 
over  crucial  differences  among  external  sensations,  differences  that 
might  affect  fundamentally  our  use  of,  for  example,  the  term  "sen- 
sation" in  stating  problems  of  philosophy.  Locke  may  be  said,  for 
instance,  to  have  been  thinking  primarily  of  visual  and  tactual  out- 
wardness, and  the  general  term  "sensation"  permitted  him  to  ig- 
nore the  kinds  of  outwardness  presented  through  other  senses. 
Biran  held  that  because  at  the  inception  of  his  theory  of  experience 
Locke  formed  one  abstract  idea  associated  with  the  term  "sensa- 
tion" and  another  with  "reflection"  he  failed  to  describe  carefully 
the  entities  he  was  claiming  to  be  "the  ultimate  materials  of  knowl- 
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edge."  Since  he  did  not  start  by  tracing  Abstractions  to  interior 
experience,  his  discussion  of  the  origins  of  knowledge  was  mis- 
leading and  inadequate. 

The  Different  Factors  in  Experience 

Biran's  accusations  against  Locke  would  have  little  cogency, 
however,  if  he  could  not  present  a  model  analysis  of  experience 
more  adequate  than  that  of  Locke.  To  be  more  adequate  that  analy- 
sis would  not  only  have  to  be  more  detailed  than  Locke's,  but  more 
directly  applicable  to  various  important  problems  of  philosophy, 
more  directly  useful  in  clarifying  crucial  terms  in  philosophic  dis- 
course. Biran  tried  to  produce  such  a  classification  of  experiences 
by  taking  the  term  "sensation"  and  investigating  the  various  par- 
ticular kinds  of  experiences  that  that  term  refers  to  in  Locke's 
usage.  By  this  investigation  he  hoped  to  discover  a  more  funda- 
mental and  more  useful  means  of  classifying  experiences  than 
Locke's  external-internal  basis  provided. 

There  are  two  ways,  Biran  suggests,  of  investigating  one's 
external  senses.  The  first  is  by  directing  our  attention  outward 
to  the  objects  present  in  sense  experience.  We  can  thus  discuss  vision 
either  by  describing  the  characteristics  of  exterior  visual  impres- 
sions (for  instance,  by  describing  them  as  red  or  blue  or  round,  etc.) 
or  by  describing  the  sensations  we  have  when  we,  for  example, 
touch  another  sense  organ,  the  eye,  or  see  the  hand.  But  these  in- 
vestigations of  our  senses  are  faulty  for  various  reasons:  when  we 
consider,  say,  sight,  by  touching  the  eyeball  we  are  considering 
only  the  visual  organ,  and  not  the  visual  sensations  as  such.  And 
when  we  are  considering  the  objects,  the  impressions  of  red,  blue, 
or  round  entities,  we  are  studying  only  the  objects,  and  not  our 
experience  of  the  visual  organ  itself.  For  instance,  in  vision  "the 
eye  does  not  see  itself  at  all,  except  in  a  mirror."  But  the  mirror 
reflection  makes  our  acquaintance  with  the  organ  too  indirect, 
so  that  we  cannot  be  said  to  be  seeing  the  eye  itself,  only  a  re- 
flected image  of  it. 
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There  is  a  second  way  of  investigating  sensation.  Our  ex- 
ternal senses  "can  be  known  ...  in  a  completely  internal  way, 
by  virtue  of  the  activity  that  the  will  exerts  on  them  in  order  to 
move  or  direct  them."  For  instance,  we  can  consider  vision  as 
having  three  factors:  (1)  the  willing  to  open  one's  eyes,  or  to 
keep  them  open,  or  to  move  one's  eyeballs,  etc.,  (2)  the  felt  re- 
sistance or  compliance  of  the  eyelids  and  eyeballs,  and  (3)  the 
visual  object  (the  red,  blue,  or  round  thing  we  are  looking  at). 
Here  we  have  found  a  way  of  studying  our  senses  which  presents 
us  with  both  the  organ  and  the  object  that  is  in  the  visual  field;  but 
we  have  also  turned  to  a  factor  which  is  internal,  namely  our 
willing  to  move  our  eyelids  and  eyeballs,  and  we  have  experienced 
the  organ  directly,  internally.70 

By  using  this  method  of  investigating  sensation,  Biran  makes 
the  following  classification  of  experiences:  Affections,  Intuitions, 
and  finally  a  class  of  experience  referred  to  by  the  description  "the 
sense  of  hearing  united  to  the  voice."  ri  Affections  consist  of  local- 
ized and  unlocalized  pains,  pleasures,  ticklings,  vague  physical  or 
organic  uneasiness  or  euphoria.  They  are  "foreign  ...  to  willing," 
do  not  involve  active  volition,  are  "confused,  obscure." 72  The 
second  class  of  sensations,  "Intuitions,"  includes  our  experiences 
of  sight,  touch,  hearing,  and  smell.  These  experiences  involve  enti- 
ties distinct  from  the  viewpoint  or  standpoint  of  the  percipient, 
entities  which  are  "projected  into  ...  a  space  from  which  the  self 
is  distinct."  '3  In  contrast  to  Affections,  Intuitions  are  "bare  of  any 
sort  of  pleasure  or  pain."  '4  Moreover,  they  are  not  as  confused  and 
obscure  as  Affections,  but  are  "distinct  or  clear  in  themselves." 7d 

Sight  and  touch,  for  example,  share  all  these  characteristics, 
but  differ  from  each  other  in  certain  other  important  respects.  In 
vision,  the  willing  and  felt  bodily  movement  form  an  apparatus  dis- 
tinct from  the  objects  we  see  out  there.  These  elements  of  willing 
and  resistance  in  vision  "play  a  role  that  is  subordinate  though 
necessary."  It  is  subordinate  because  our  main  interest  is  in  the 
colors  or  the  shapes  exterior  to  the  standpoint  of  the  percipient,  and 
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usually  not  in  the  various  degrees  of  resistance  of  our  organs  to  our 
will;  and  these  elements  of  willing  and  felt  bodily  resistance  and 
movement  are  "necessary"  in  vision  for  the  obvious  reason  that  we 
must  open  our  eyes  and  keep  them  open  in  order  to  see.76 

In  the  sense  of  touch,  however,  voluntary  effort  has  a  more 
apparent  role.  In  touching  external  bodies,  willed  effort  is  inti- 
mately involved;  we  experience  both  the  resistance  of  the  hand 
and  that  of  bodies  against  which  our  hand  is  pushed,  and  this 
whole  experience  does  not  reveal  so  apparent  a  distinction  as  that 
between  colors  and  one's  own  proprioceptively  experienced  organs. 
In  active  touch,  for  example,  where  we  push  the  hand  voluntarily 
against  or  along  an  external  object,  our  attention  is  turned  to  the 
internally  experienced  voluntary  movement  as  much  as  to  the 
external  object;  for  instance,  we  estimate  the  resistance  of  the 
object  by  the  degree  of  internally  felt  resistance  to  the  voluntary 
movement. 

The  third  and  last  class  of  what  Locke  had  called  "sensations" 
is  described  by  Biran  as  "the  sense  of  hearing  united  with  the 
voice."  '7  This  class  includes  the  various  experiences  involved  in 
speaking  and,  at  the  same  time,  hearing  our  own  words.  This  set 
of  sensations  differs  from  the  other  two  sets  in  at  least  one  im- 
portant respect:  we  produce  the  sound  heard  by  the  outer  and 
inner  ear  by  means  of  a  willed  effort,  and  without  the  assistance 
of  external  tactual  or  visual  objects,  while  touch  and  sight,  for 
instance,  do  require  such  objects.  Biran  does  not  mention  the  use 
we  make  of  the  air  around  us  and  in  our  mouths  in  having  these 
complex  sensations,  but  this  was  unimportant,  because  his  point  is 
not  that  there  are  no  external  objects  involved  in  the  functioning 
of  this  compound  sense-modality,  but  rather  that  external  objects 
are  not  the  ultimate  source  of  our  experience:  the  ultimate  source 
is  our  own  voluntary  movement  of  our  vocal  organs.  Moreover,  he 
does  not  mention  the  feeling  in  our  fingers  when  we  are  writing 
because  the  act  of  writing  involves  using  a  much  more  obvious  — 
and  thereby  distracting  —  external  entity  than  mere  invisible  air. 
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To  write  words  is  to  use  the  pencil  or  pen,  as  well  as  the  usually 
perceptible  hand.  All  of  these  distract  the  attention  and  obviously 
limit  the  activity.  The  air  neither  distracts  our  attention  nor  restricts 
our  voluntary  activity  in  any  obvious  way.  In  this  third  class  of  sen- 
sations we  are  submitting  to  our  own  voluntary  effort,  rather  than 
submitting  to  a  product  whose  source  is  the  nonself.78  The  differ- 
ence between  the  other  kinds  of  sensations  and  these  is  that  only 
in  the  latter  are  we  conscious  of  our  own  willing  as  the  ultimate 
source  of  our  experiences;  in  other  kinds  of  sensations  there  is 
either  the  consciousness  of  some  nonself  which  exerts  a  force  on  us 
once  the  voluntary  effort  is  made  —  when,  for  example,  we  have 
turned  our  eyes  toward  a  particular  object  —  or  there  is  no  con- 
sciousness of  willed  effort  (as  in  unlocalized  Affections,  like  vague 
feelings  of  uneasiness). 

These,  then,  are  three  kinds  of  sensations  Biran  finds  after 
utilizing  his  "internal  vision,"  after  tracing  the  word  "sensation" 
to  its  internal  as  well  as  external  "original"  in  experience.  He  has 
found  that  two  important  groups  of  sensations  (Intuitions  and 
vocal-auditory  experiences)  have  internal  elements  as  well  as  ex- 
ternal elements.  Thus,  Locke's  criterion  for  distinguishing  sensa- 
tions from  reflections  is  not  adequate,  since  it  does  not  account  for 
certain  crucial  experiences  which  are  both  internal  and  external; 
or  at  least  it  allows  us  to  leave  out  the  important  fact  that  many  of 
our  sensations  have  both  kinds  of  elements  in  them,  are  not  simply 
"external." 

However,  this  is  not  the  only  result  of  Biran's  analysis  of 
sensations.  The  main  result  is  a  classification  of  elements  or  factors 
in  experience  that  is  more  useful,  as  we  shall  see  throughout  this 
study,  than  Locke's  unsuccessful  classification  of  whole  experiences. 
This  new  classification  is  based  upon  the  distinction  between  the 
exterior  entity  experienced  and  the  willing  self  that  experiences  that 
entity.  That  which  is  exterior  to  the  voluntary  effort  is  called  by 
Biran  the  "Impression."  79  (Biran  capitalizes  the  term  when  using 
it  to  refer  to  an  exterior  object  or  sense  datum.)   In  some  cases, 
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for  instance  unlegalized  Affections,  the  primary  fact  of  bodily 
movement  is  not  distinct  from  an  exterior  object;  but  in  all  other 
cases  of  what  Locke  loosely  calls  "sensations"  we  experience  the 
voluntary  effort  as  distinct  from  and  in  direct  relation  with  an  Im- 
pression. In  vision  the  Impression  is  some  particular  color  or 
shape;  in  touch  there  are  resistant  or  compliant  external  surfaces; 
in  vocal-auditory  sensations  the  sounds  are  distinct  from  the  ex- 
perienced internal  movement  of  the  vocal  chords. 

The  internal  experience,  the  counterpart  of  the  Impression, 
is  throughout  his  works  called  the  "effort  voulu"  or  "willed  effort." 
It  is  this  internal  experience  that  is,  for  Biran,  the  "original"  of 
our  notions  of  selfhood,  causality,  and  liberty.  Being  a  meditatif 
interieur,  one  of  the  most  important  concerns  of  his  philosophy  was 
to  describe  the  many  and  important  differences  and  relations  be- 
tween the  internal  "willed  effort"  and  the  Impressions  distinct  from 
it.  For  instance,  in  his  explanation  of  the  term  "self,"  he  was  to 
show  that  our  experience  of  voluntary  bodily  effort  is  persistent  dur- 
ing wakefulness,  single,  and  capable  of  being  a  cause,  while  Im- 
pressions are  fleeting,  various,  and  incapable  of  being  called  "causes" 
in  any  strict  sense  of  that  term. 

We  have  noticed  that  Locke  had  two  different  doctrines 
in  the  Essay  with  respect  to  the  problem  of  how  fundamental  the 
distinction  between  "inward"  and  "outward"  experience  was:  the 
first  was  that  there  is  no  fundamental  distinction  between  these 
kinds  of  entities  —  they  are  "very  like"  each  other;  the  second 
was  that  there  is  a  fundamental  or  philosophically  important  dis- 
tinction and  difference  between  them.  It  will  become  more  and 
more  obvious  in  the  course  of  this  study  why  Biran  took  the  dis- 
tinction between  Impressions  and  the  effort  voulu  to  be  philosophi- 
cally fundamental.  We  shall  see  how  he  develops,  on  the  basis  of 
a  careful  classification  of  experiences,  Locke's  second,  later  view  of 
the  distinction  between  "outward"  and  "inward"  experience. 

Our  previous  analysis  of  Affections  and  other  sensations,  has 
hinted  at  still  another  result  of  Biran's  description:  Impressions  and 
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voluntary  effort  are  sometimes  in  opposition  to  each  other;  when 
one  is  most  conscious  of  one  he  is  least  conscious  of  the  other.  As 
Biran  puts  it,  when  Impressions  are  forceful  they  "destroy  the 
dominance  of  the  will  and  absorb  or  envelop  the  power  of  will- 
ing." 80  When  an  Impression  is  forceful  it  "distracts  or  absorbs  our 
internal  experience."  81  For  instance,  in  unlocalized  Affections,  the 
Impressions  are  often  intense  and  there  is  no  experience  of  willed 
effort  directly  related  to  these  Impressions.  In  certain  instances,  an 
Affection  may  be  in  open  conflict  with  the  bodily  willing.  Biran 
mentions  the  case  of  the  grand  capitaine  who  felt  his  body  trembling 
at  the  beginning  of  a  decisive  battle,  and  said:  "You  are  trembling, 
feeble  carcass  that  you  are!  If  you  knew  where  I  am  going  to  take 
you,  you'd  tremble  much  more!"82  Here  is  an  instance  of  the  will 
acting  against  a  localized  trembling  in  his  body.  The  will  does  not 
submit  to  this  trembling,  but  it  cannot  eliminate  it,  and  therefore  to 
a  certain  degree  the  "domination  of  the  will"  is  destroyed.83  More- 
over, most  men  are  not  strong,  and  do  not  speak  to  their  feeble 
carcasses  in  such  a  commanding  and  effective  tone  of  voice.  They 
are  led  around  by  feelings  of  uneasiness,  or  euphoria,  whose  origins 
or  whose  nature  they  are  not  aware  of. 

In  our  Intuitions  we  exercise  a  more  direct  control  over  our 
Impressions.  We  can  eliminate  a  visual  object  by  simply  closing 
our  eyes  or  turning  the  head,  while  the  soldier  could  only  drag 
his  trembling  body  into  battle.  Moreover,  our  internal  experience 
of  willing  is,  in  some  Intuitions,  much  more  striking  than  the 
Impressions:  when  we  are  looking  for  a  cuff-link  on  the  bedroom 
floor,  we  ignore  the  objects  we  are  not  looking  for;  we  are  in 
such  cases  more  conscious  of  our  own  voluntary  movement  than  we 
are  of  the  Impressions  confronting  us  —  until,  of  course,  we  find  the 
object  being  sought.  But  in  most  activities,  in,  for  example,  cases  of 
vision,  we  are  absorbed  in  the  exterior  Impression,  ignore  the  inter- 
nally felt  bodily  movement. 

In  touch,  Biran  finds  an  "equilibrium"  between  the  vivacity 
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and  dominance  of  voluntary  effort  and  of  the  Impression:  the  object 
being  touched  neither  distracts  our  attention  nor  dominates  our 
willing;  the  willed  effort  and  the  tactual  Impression  are,  especially 
in  active  touch  (the  voluntary  moving  of  the  hand  against  an 
object),  usually  of  equal  dominance  and  vivacity.84  Yet  in  barely 
touching  something  our  attention  is  called  not  to  bodily  activity, 
but  to  the  shape  or  warmth,  for  example,  of  the  object.  Most 
philosophers  are  concerned  mainly  with  the  Intuitions  of  sight 
and  touch,  especially  the  less  active  Intuitions.  And  thus  they  are 
distracted  from,  are  less  alert  to  their  own  internally  expressed 
voluntary  bodily  movement.  Such  men,  ignoring  their  most  intimate 
experience,  fail  to  see  the  distinction  and  relation  between  Im- 
pressions and  willed  effort. 

When  we  leave  Intuitions,  and  come  to  vocal-auditory  experi- 
ences, we  find  a  predominance  of  the  willed  effort  over  Impres- 
sions. The  voluntary  movement  of  the  lips,  etc.,  is  usually  more 
strikingly  experienced  than  the  sound  of  the  voice,  though  habit 
sometimes  diminishes  the  vivacity  of  both  willed  effort  and  Im- 
pression.80 Moreover,  the  willed  effort  alone  is  the  experienced  cause 
of  the  Impressions,  the  sounds  uttered,  and  can  change  or  continue 
certain  sounds  quite  easily  depending  to  a  minimum  extent  upon 
external  objects.86  (We  are  disregarding  here  automatic  or  semi- 
automatic speech,  speech  caused  by  drugs,  etc.  In  this  type  of 
speech  willing  is  almost  entirely  "dominated"  by  the  Impression 
of  the  sound  of  the  voice.) 

Ultimately,  the  contributions  of  Biran's  analysis  of  experience 
arise  from  his  doctrine  that  there  are  two  importantly  different  kinds 
of  clarification  that  must  be  used  in  referring  philosophic  terms 
to  experience.  Locke's  basic  fault  was  that  he  did  not  see  this;  and 
all  the  other  major  weaknesses  of  his  theory  of  knowledge  spring 
from  this  fundamental  fault.  If  he  had  utilized  the  method  of  Ab- 
stractive Reflection  he  could  never  have  said  that  inward  and  out- 
ward experience  are  "very  like"  each  other. 
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The  "Essential"  Nature  of  Experience 

Aside  from  Biran's  claim  that  Locke  had  not  seen  the  differ- 
ences between  inner  and  outer  experience,  there  is  another  im- 
portant flaw  he  found  in  the  Englishman's  description  of  experi- 
ence: that  it  did  not  find  the  truly  "essential"  characteristics  of  ex- 
perience. It  seriously  misled  subsequent  Empirical  philosophers  into 
thinking  that  all  experience  had  certain  traits  that  in  fact  were  not 
omnipresent  in  experience.  If  Locke  had  used  the  method  of  Ab- 
stractive Reflection  he  would  have  understood  better  not  only  the 
important  differences  between  kinds  of  experience,  but  also  the 
characteristics  common  to  all  experience. 

As  we  have  noticed  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  one  of 
the  basic  tenets  of  Locke's  Empiricism  is  that  all  human  knowledge 
has  as  "the  ultimate  materials  of  all  its  compositions"  certain  enti- 
ties called  "Experience,"  "particular  ideas"  or  "simple  ideas."  After 
defining  the  word  "idea"  as  "whatsoever  is  the  object  of  the  under- 
standing when  a  man  thinks,"  he  fails  to  distinguish  carefully 
particular  or  simple  ideas  from  all  other  kinds  of  "objects  of  the 
understanding";  for  this  failure  he  was  criticized  by  Hume  and 
by  other  commentators.87  But  if  we  read  the  Essay  carefully,  we 
see  that  there  are  certain  characteristics  common  to  these  simple 
ideas,  and  these  characteristics  help  mark  them  off  from  all  other 
kinds  of  "ideas"  sufficiently  well  for  our  purposes  in  this  study.  Some- 
times we  shall  find  the  word  "idea"  troublesomely  ambiguous,  but 
for  the  most  part  we  shall  be  able  to  find  readily  those  characteristics 
that  Locke  believed  to  be  common  and  peculiar  to  experience.  Let 
us  consider  these  characteristics,  and  see  why,  according  to  Biran, 
they  are  not  omnipresent  in  experience. 

A  particular  idea  has  five  sets  of  characteristics:  (1)  it  is  an 
appearance,  that  is,  appears  in  some  consciousness  (the  Empiri- 
cists for  the  most  part  do  not  use  the  word  "appearance"  as 
synonymous  with  "illusion";  they  use  it  in  a  nonpejorative  sense, 
referring  to  that  which  is  present  in  consciousness);88    (2)    it  is 
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transitory;  (3)  it  has  certain  traits  more  difficult  to  describe,  traits 
we  shall  refer  to  by  the  term  "actuality";  (4)  it  is  simple;  and  (5) 
it  is,  in  a  sense  of  the  word  that  we  shall  presently  specify,  un- 
avoidable. 

As  appearances,  particular  ideas  are  different  from  entities 
that  do  not  occur  in  consciousness:  for  Locke,  an  experience  is  a 
perceived  effect,  to  be  contrasted  with  its  causes,  the  latter  not 
being  present  in  consciousness  and  called  "qualities."  89  As  an  ap- 
pearance, an  experience  is  also  private  to  the  consciousness  in  which 
it  appears.90  We  shall  not  here  try  to  analyze  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "privacy,"  but  must  notice  that  there  are  two  uses  of  the 
term  relevant  to  our  study.  An  entity  is  private  if  only  one  person 
can  experience  it  at  any  one  time;  it  is  also  "private"  —  in  an 
extended  sense  of  that  term  —  if  it  can  occur  in  only  one  sense  mo- 
dality. The  second  kind  of  privacy  belongs  to  our  experiences  of 
red  objects  or  hard  objects;91  we  cannot  be  said  to  be  touching 
the  redness  of  a  thing,  nor  can  we  be  said  to  see  the  hardness  of 
it,  except  by  way  of  a  "judgment"  which  allows  us  to  ignore  the 
particular  ideas  itself.92  When  we  take  notice  of  such  particular 
ideas  themselves  we  discover  that  each  is  peculiar  to  the  sense 
modality  in  which  it  occurs.  Sometimes  Locke  implies  that  there 
are  particular  ideas  that  may  occur  in  more  than  one  sense  modality, 
which  are  not  "private"  in  our  extended  sense  of  that  word,  and 
he  writes  of  space  and  shape  in  this  connection.93  But  elsewhere  he 
shares  the  doubts  of  Molyneux  concerning  the  "publicity"  of  par- 
ticular ideas,  and  ascribes  our  belief  in  it  to  a  "judgment,"  not  to 
direct  experience.94  We  can  say  at  least  that  he  felt  doubts  about 
the  "publicity"  of  any  particular  ideas;  we  shall  find  that  Biran 
had  no  such  doubts,  that  according  to  Biran  there  is  an  experience 
common  to  all  sense  modalities,  namely  the  experience  of  the 
"internal  sense." 

According  to  the  primary  meaning  of  the  term  "private" 
("present  to  one  and  only  one  mind  or  consciousness  at  a  particu- 
lar time")    all  particular  ideas  are,  for   Locke,   private,   and   this 
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privacy  is  one  of  the  traits  that  make  them  "appearances,"  the 
other  trait  being  their  presence  in  consciousness  as  effects  of  un- 
perceived  and  unperceivable  causes. 

Besides  being  an  appearance,  a  particular  experience  has  a 
second  set  of  characteristics:  it  is  transitory.  Locke  sometimes  seems 
to  believe  that  all  ideas,  particular  as  well  as  otherwise,  are  fleet- 
ing. He  writes  that  "there  seems  to  be  a  constant  decay  of  all  our 
ideas,  even  those  which  are  struck  deepest,  and  in  minds  the  most 
retentive." 9o  It  should  be  noticed  here  that  as  elsewhere  in  the 
Essay  he  is  referring  not  only  to  particular  ideas,  but  also  to 
memory  images  and  other  kinds  of  mental  entities.  The  term 
"ideas"  is  used  so  broadly  by  him  that  he  cannot  see,  at  least  in  this 
instance,  the  necessity  of  discussing  each  of  these  various  kinds  of 
mental  entities  separately. 

When  Locke  is  using  the  term  "idea"  more  carefully,  he  dis- 
tinguishes the  transience  of  particular  ideas  from  the  stability  and 
permanence  of  certain  other  ideas.  These  he  calls  "general"  or  "ab- 
stract ideas."06  Such  entities  not  being  determined  to  any  one  time 
or  place  are  "steady  and  permanent"  despite  the  vicissitudes  of 
simple  or  particular  ideas  from  which  they  are  derived.07  Particular 
ideas  also  have  "no  visible  necessary  connexion"  with  each  other.9S 
In  discussing  the  knowledge  derived  from  simple  ideas  of  sensation 
he  says  that  "this  knowledge  extends  as  far  as  the  present  testi- 
mony of  our  senses,  employed  about  particular  objects  that  do 
.  .  .  affect  them,  and  no  further." 90  General  ideas,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  certain  necessary  connections  with  each  other,  and 
these  relationships  persist.  They  have  "the  immutability  of  the 
same  relations  between  the  same  immutable  things."  10° 

Besides  being  transitory  appearances,  a  particular  experience 
has  a  third  set  of  characteristics,  according  to  Locke :  it  has  what  we 
might  call  "actuality."  Sometimes  he  describes  it  as  "actual"  or 
"new"  as  contrasted  with  memories.101  When  trying  to  discuss  it 
he  asks  the  reader  to  examine  his  own  experience:  "Besides,  there 
is  nobody  who  doth  not  perceive  the  difference  in  himself  between 
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contemplating  the  sun,  as  he  hath  the  idea  of  it  in  his  memory,  and 
actually  looking  upon  it."  102  At  still  other  times  he  describes  par- 
ticular ideas  as  being  determined  "to  this  or  that  particular  exist- 
ence." 103  The  existence  of  an  entity  involves  its  presence  at  some 
particular  time  and  place.104  As  to  the  particular  time  in  which 
simple  ideas  occur,  that  time  is  for  Locke  some  now,  as  our  re- 
marks on  their  transitoriness  implied.105  As  to  the  particular  places 
of  simple  ideas,  we  can  only  repeat  here  what  we  said  above:  that 
sensations  are  "outward"  and  reflections  "inward,"  and  the  ex- 
teriority of  sensations  constitutes  their  particular  place,  while  the 
interiority  of  reflections  constitutes  theirs. 

As  he  did  in  discussing  the  transitoriness  of  particular  ideas, 
Locke  attempted  here  again  to  contrast  them  with  "general"  or 
"abstract"  ideas.  Particular  ideas,  being  determined  "to  this  or  that 
particular  time  and  place"  are  quite  distinct  from  general  or  ab- 
stract ideas,  which  latter  are  formed  "by  separating  from  them  the 
circumstances  of  time  and  place,  and  any  other  ideas  that  may  de- 
termine them  to  this  or  that  particular  existence."  106  And  so,  the 
actuality  of  experiences  consists  in  their  occurring  at  a  particular 
time  and  place,  and  in  their  having  certain  characteristics  that  "there 
is  nobody  who  doth  not  perceive." 107  Berkeley  was  to  analyze 
these  characteristics  more  fully,  as  we  shall  see  in  Chapter  VI. 

Aside  from  actuality,  transitoriness,  and  the  apparential  char- 
acteristics of  particular  ideas,  Locke  finds  in  them  simplicity.  In 
an  important  passage  in  the  Essay  he  writes : 

Ideas  ...  in  the  mind  enter  by  the  senses  simple  and  unmixed.  For 
though  the  sight  and  touch  often  take  in  from  the  same  object  at  the 
same  time  different  ideas;  as  a  man  sees  at  once  motion  and  colour,  the 
hand  feels  softness  and  warmth  in  the  same  piece  of  wax;  yet  the  simple 
ideas  thus  united  in  the  same  subject  are  as  perfectly  distinct  as  those 
that  come  in  by  different  senses.  The  coldness  and  hardness  which  a 
man  feels  in  a  piece  of  ice  being  as  distinct  ideas  in  the  mind  as  the 
smell  and  whiteness  of  a  lily,  or  as  the  taste  of  sugar  and  smell  of  a 
rose  .  .  .  [each  of  these  simple  ideas]  is  not  distinguishable  into  differ- 
ent ideas.108 
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It  should  be  noticed  that  what  Locke  was  trying  to  exclude  from 
his  definition  of  the  term  "simple"  was  what  Coste  in  his  excellent 
French  translation  of  the  Essay  described  as  "a  composition  of  dif- 
ferent ideas  in  the  mind,  not  a  complex  of  the  same  sort  of  ideas.109 
Locke  was  not  trying  to  say  that  there  are  certain  experiences  or 
particular  ideas  "without  all  manner  of  composition,"  but  was 
trying  to  say  only  that  there  are  certain  appearances  all  of  whose 
parts  "have  a  great  uniformity."  For  instance,  our  simple  ideas  of 
space  and  duration  are  such  that  it  "is  the  very  nature  of  both 
of  them  to  consist  of  parts;  but  their  parts,  being  all  of  the  same 
kind  and  without  the  mixture  of  any  other  idea,  hinder  them  not 
from  having  a  place  amongst  simple  ideas."  110 

Locke  has  some  difficulty  in  maintaining  even  this  qualitative 
simplicity  for  experiences,  but  we  shall  not  concern  ourselves  with 
this  here.111  We  should,  however,  notice  that  Berkeley  and  Hume, 
with  typical  polemical  insight,  gave  up  simplicity  as  a  trait  of 
experience:  Hume,  for  example,  was  to  write  of  "complex  impres- 

"  112 

sions. 

The  last  set  of  characteristics  that  Locke  ascribes  to  experience 
is  what  we  have  called  "unavoidability": 

The  objects  of  our  senses  do  many  of  them  obtrude  their  particular 
ideas  upon  our  minds,  whether  we  will  or  not  .  .  .  simple  ideas,  when 
offered  to  the  mind,  the  understanding  can  no  more  refuse  to  have, 
nor  alter  when  they  are  imprinted,  nor  blot  them  out  and  make  new 
ones  itself,  than  a  mirror  can  refuse,  alter,  or  obliterate  the  images  or 
ideas,  which  the  objects  set  before  it  do  therein  produce  .  .  .  the  mind 
is  forced  to  receive  the  impressions.113 

On  the  whole,  for  Locke  particular  ideas  are  unavoidable,114  given 
the  appropriate  organic  and  external  conditions,  and  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  complex  ideas,  for  these  are  "made  voluntarily"  and 
are  eliminated  from  consciousness  at  will.115  Memory  images  are 
also  different  from  particular  ideas  because  we  "can  at  pleasure  lay 
[memories]  by,"  while  one  "cannot  avoid  the  ideas  which  the 
light  or  sun  .  .  .  produces."  116  In  short,  according  to  Locke,  we 
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are,  in  experience,  "confined  barely  to  observation,"  can  neither 
avoid  nor  create  our  simple  ideas:  "the  mind  is  wholly  passive 
in  the  reception  of  all  its  simple  ideas"  and  is  active  only  in  "fram- 
ing" complex  ideas  out  of  these  experiences.117 

Biran's  fundamental  criticism  of  Locke's  discussion  of  the 
pervasive  characteristics  of  experience  is  this:  it  fails  to  take  into 
account  the  distinction  and  relations  between  factors  within  a 
given  experience,  and  especially  it  fails  to  notice  the  interior  willing 
involved  in  sensations.  Having  neglected  to  explain  the  terms  "sen- 
sation" and  "reflection"  (or  the  more  general  term  "experience")  by 
the  method  of  Abstractive  Reflection,  Locke  failed  to  see  that  in 
many  kinds  of  sensations  there  is  an  interior  factor  of  voluntary 
bodily  movement.  Though  he  did  not  completely  ignore  this  in- 
terior factor,  he  assumed  a  separation  of  inner  from  outer  experi- 
ence because  he  had  failed  to  explain  the  term  "sensations"  by 
reference  to  inward  as  well  as  outward  factors.118 

If  Locke  had  explained  the  term  "sensation"  in  this  way,  he 
would  have  produced  a  very  different  account  of  the  characteristics 
shared  by  all  experiences.  Though  he  could  have  continued  to 
describe  simple  ideas  as  private  to  the  percipient,  he  would  have 
seen  that  in  the  extended  sense  of  the  word  "private,"  there  is  a  fac- 
tor in  experience  that  is  undoubtedly  not  private,  not  confined  to  any 
one  sense  modality:  the  active  willing  to  move  one's  body  is  in- 
volved with  all  our  sense  organs,  though  in  various  ways,  and  is 
present  in  all  sense  experience.  Moreover,  if  Locke  had  more  care- 
fully classified  experience  using  the  method  of  Abstractive  Reflection 
he  would  not  have  ascribed  to  all  experience  another  trait  we  have 
summarized  under  the  term  "appearance":  he  would  not  have 
said  that  all  experiences  are  effects.  We  have  noticed  that  Locke 
held  that  simple  ideas  are  only  effects  of  some  unperceivable 
cause,  but,  as  we  shall  see  in  detail  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  Biran 
found  that  the  internal  sense  reveals  an  instance  of  a  cause  within 
the  limits  of  our  experience. 

With  respect  to  the  second  set  of  characteristics  Locke  assigned 
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to  experiences,  Biran  asserts  that  although  a  more  careful  analysis 
would  reveal  that  exterior  Impressions  of  sense  are  "fleeting,"  and 
incapable  of  having  any  necessary  connection  in  experience  with 
each  other,  that  same  analysis  would  show  that  our  internal  ex- 
perience of  willed  effort  contains  an  experienced  necessary  con- 
nection between  our  act  of  willing  and  our  felt  bodily  movement 
or  resistance.  Such  an  analysis  would  also  reveal  that  this  willed 
effort  persists  amidst  our  fleeting  exterior  Impressions. 

As  to  the  third  set  of  characteristics  that  Locke  ascribes  to 
experiences,  Biran  has  no  quarrel:  all  factors  in  experience  are 
present  in  some  "now"  and  have  a  particular  place  —  exterior 
Impressions  being  outward,  and  willed  effort  being  inward.  Biran 
does,  however,  insist,  that  the  "vivacity"  of  any  one  of  the  two 
elements  in  experience  will  have  a  greater  intensity  when  the  other 
has  a  lesser.  Great  pain  inflicted  from  without  immobilizes  the 
will,  for  example. 

But  with  the  fourth  characteristic,  simplicity,  Biran  quarrels 
vigorously :  "It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  what  he  calls  a  simple  idea 
of  sensation  contains  at  its  core  a  reflective  part  which  alone  makes 
that  idea  a  sensation."  119  According  to  Biran,  if  Locke  had  eluci- 
dated his  terms  more  carefully,  he  would  have  seen  that  all  experi- 
ence is  fundamentally  relational,  involving  two  factors.  All  knowl- 
edge involves  a  knower  and  an  object,  two  different  kinds  of 
entities,  though  in  intimate  relation  with  each  other.  Anterior  to 
"clear"  knowldege  there  are  unlocalized  Affections  wherein  there 
is  no  consciousness  of  a  willed  effort  related  to  them.  But  these 
Affections  are  not  "facts,"  and  Biran  denies  them  a  direct  role  in 
knowledge.120 

As  to  the  last  characteristic  of  Locke's  particular  ideas,  unavoid- 
ability,  Biran  insists  that  if  Locke  had  used  his  internal  vision  he 
would  have  given  weight  to  both  parts  of  his  assertion  that  if  "I 
turn  my  eyes  at  noon  towards  the  sun,  I  cannot  avoid  the  ideas  which 
the  light  or  sun  then  produces  in  me."  For  the  voluntary  turning  of 
the  eyes  can  itself  be  avoided  whenever  we  choose.  By  referring  the 
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term  "experience"  to  internal  experience  he  would  have  seen  that  we 
"can  at  pleasure  lay  by"  or  produce  certain  experiences,  namely 
our  bodily  efforts.121  But  he  had  been  mainly  interested  in  exterior 
experience,  and  he  failed  to  see  that  we  are  not  "confined  barely 
to  observation."  We  experience  activity  insofar  as  we  voluntarily 
move  our  bodies. 


It  is  evident  that  all  the  characteristics  Locke  ascribed  to  ex- 
perience in  general  Biran  ascribed  only  to  exterior  Impressions. 
All  of  Biran's  disagreements  with  Locke  stem  from  the  French- 
man's emphasis  on  internal  experience.  We  may  conclude  that 
the  description  of  experience  that  Biran  substitutes  for  Locke's 
differs  from  Locke's  mainly  in  that  Biran  attaches  greater  im- 
portance to  the  distinction  and  interrelation  between  exterior  and 
interior  experience.  According  to  Biran  there  are  not  two  separate 
"fountains"  of  experience,  but  two  aspects  of  the  same  experience, 
and  any  account  of  experience  that  leaves  out  the  relationships  be- 
tween these  two  aspects  is  as  incomplete  and  as  seriously  misleading 
as  an  account  that  leaves  out  the  differences  between  these  aspects. 


K    III    « 

The  Experience  of  Personal  Identity 


One  of  the  most  fundamental  problems  of  philosophy,  according 
to  Biran,  was  that  of  showing  the  source  in  experience  of  our  no- 
tion of  selfhood:  "Before  the  self,  or  without  it,  there  is  no  actual 
or  possible  knowledge.  Every  problem  must  be  somehow  related 
to  or  derived  from  a  knowing  self  ...  all  we  need  do  in  order  to 
have  a  clear  notion  of  .  .  .  causation,  and  of  identity  ...  is  to 
look  into  ourselves  ...  all  of  these  notions  have  as  their  immedi- 
ate origin  our  experience  of  the  self."  *  We  can  solve  problems  of 
causation  and  of  identity  only  after  having  investigated  carefully  the 
experiential  origin  of  our  notion  of  selfhood.  For  example,  the 
only  experience  we  have  of  identity  over  a  period  of  time,  as  well 
as  of  causation  and  liberty,  is  in  our  internal  perception  of  our 
voluntary  moving,  and  this  perception  is  nothing  but  our  experi- 
ence of  selfhood.  According  to  Biran  we  acquire  the  notion  of  self 
directly  from  this  primary  fact.2  And  so,  to  a  great  extent,  Biran's 
philosophy  consists  mainly  in  the  fullest  recognition  of  the  primary 
fact  of  consciousness  as  the  source  of  our  notion  of  self. 

Hume,  in  his  doctrine  of  personal  identity,  denied  that  the 
notion  of  self  is  derived  directly  from  experience.  In  Biran's  various 
efforts  to  prove  that  that  notion  is  so  derived,  he  did  not  mention 
Hume  by  name;  he  seemed  to  be  referring  to  the  Ideologists  for 
the  most  part.  Nevertheless,  his  remarks  are  a  sustained  criticism 
of  the  theory  Hume  was  stating,  even  though  they  are  not  explicitly 
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addressed  to  the  great  Scottish  philosopher.  That  they  are  such  a 
criticism  is  no  accident:  the  Ideologists  had  a  theory  of  experience 
and  of  self  strikingly  similar  to  Hume's  theory  of  personal  identity. 
All  of  these  philosophers  held  that  there  was  no  kind  of  interior 
experience  privileged  to  be  the  source  of  our  notion  of  self;  and 
in  their  analyses  of  experience  they  saw  no  philosophically  important 
distinction  between  interior  experience  and  exterior  experience. 

Hume's  clear  and  compact  statement  of  these  doctrines  makes  it 
worthwhile  to  pit  Biran's  critique  against  the  Humian  philosophy 
of  experience  and  personal  identity.  In  doing  so  we  shall  not  only 
be  seeing  Biran  at  his  best  —  as  a  critic,  not  a  system-builder  — 
but  we  shall  also  be  using  Hume's  conciseness  to  lend  clarity  to 
Biran's  philosophy  of  self.  None  of  the  Ideologists  ever  wrote  as 
articulate  and  as  compact  an  essay  on  selfhood  as  the  section  in  the 
Treatise  called  "Of  Personal  Identity";  nor  did  any  of  them  write 
an  essay  that  more  forcefully  states  the  doctrine  of  experience  — 
and  of  self  —  that  Biran  spent  his  philosophic  life  attacking. 

K  Hume 

The  Nature  of  Experience 

Hume  took  Locke's  term  "idea"  and  substituted  for  it  the  term 
"perception."  s  He  then  classified  perceptions,  which  were  for  him, 
as  for  Locke,  the  only  entities  "ever  really  present  with  the  mind" 
into  "impressions"  and  "ideas."  4  Further,  he  distinguished  impres- 
sions, which  were  Locke's  simple  or  particular  ideas,  from  "ideas" 
in  two  important  ways:  first,  with  respect  to  vivacity,  and  second, 
with  respect  to  precedence  or  temporal  priority.5  We  shall  not  enter 
into  a  thorough  analysis  of  his  distinction  between  impressions  and 
ideas;  but  since  the  term  "vivacity"  is  similar  in  meaning  to  the 
term  "actuality,"  and  since  we  are  trying  to  point  out  the  respects 
in  which  Hume's  doctrine  of  experience  was  similar  to  that  of 
Locke  and  Biran,  we  must  make  some  remarks  about  Hume's 
phrase  "force  and  vivacity." 
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That  phrase  has  been  interpreted  in  various  ways;  but  the 
important  consideration  in  interpreting  it  is,  as  Laird  suggests,  that 
"Hume's  term  'vivacity'  was  intended  to  indicate  something  ulti- 
mate and  indefinable,  not  .  .  .  the  mere  intensity  of  our  impres- 
sions."6 Ward  agrees  with  this,  and  Stout  translates  the  phrase 
into  the  term  "aggressiveness,"  7  These  interpretations  are  helpful, 
and  show  how  close  Hume's  doctrine  of  experience  is  to  Locke's, 
for  Locke  did  not  try  to  define  "actuality,"  that  which  makes  an 
idea  a  "particular  idea,"  but  only  asserted  that  "there  is  nobody 
who  doth  not  perceive  the  difference"  between  a  particular  or 
simple  idea  and  the  image  or  memory  of  one.8 

But  one  commentator,  Miss  Constance  Maund,  has  distin- 
guished impressions  from  ideas  as  follows:  "The  perceptions  which 
we  believe  to  be  external  are  impressions,  those  about  which  we 
have  no  such  belief  are  ideas."  9  In  this  case  an  attempt  to  analyze 
Hume's  phrase  "force  and  vivacity"  has  led  to  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  foundations  of  his  empiricism.  Hume  believed  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  impressions:  external  and  internal.  The  latter  are  dis- 
cussed in  some  detail  in  the  second  and  third  books  of  the 
Treatise,  as  well  as  throughout  the  Enquiries;  they  play  a  vital  part 
in  Hume's  discussion  of  causation  in  the  latter  work,  as  well  as  in 
the  former.  Miss  Maund's  criterion  for  distinguishing  impressions 
from  ideas  leaves  out  internal  experience  altogether,  and  ignores 
its  place  in  the  foundations  of  Humian  empiricism. 

Apart  from  actuality,  another  characteristic  of  Locke's  simple 
ideas  and  Biran's  "facts"  belongs  to  Hume's  impressions:  that  of 
being  appearances.  For  Hume,  as  well  as  for  Biran  and  Locke, 
the  term  "appearance"  does  not  connote  illusoriness,  but  is  a 
synonym  for  the  phrase  "occurrence  in  consciousness."  According 
to  Hume,  impressions  are  entities  "of  which  we  are  certain"  10  and 
which  "must  necessarily  appear  in  every  particular  what  they  are, 
and  be  what  they  appear."  n  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  such 
knowledge  of  what  he  sometimes  calls  "bodies";12  for  bodies  do 
not  appear,  do  not  occur  in  consciousness,  but  impressions  do.13 
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With  regard  to  another  characteristic  of  Locke's  particular 
ideas,  transitoriness,  Hume  tells  us  that  impressions  are  "inter- 
rupted and  perishing"  while  bodies  are  supposed  to  endure.  Again, 
he  asserts  that  impressions  also  have  no  necessary  connection  with 
each  other,  and  thus  have  another  trait  suggested  by  our  use  of  the 
term  "transitoriness."  14 

As  to  the  task  of  distinguishing  between  kinds  of  impressions, 
Hume  follows  one  of  the  two  theories  suggested  in  Locke's  Essay  — 
namely  that  inner  and  outer  experience  are  "very  like"  each  other. 
According  to  this  theory  there  is  no  philosophically  important  dif- 
ference between  any  two  kinds  of  experience.  All  impressions,  says 
Hume,  are  "originally  on  the  same  footing."  15 

Hume  distinguishes  sensations  from  reflections  in  two  ways: 
by  means  of  a  derivational  criterion,  and  by  means  of  an  external- 
internal  criterion  suggested  by  Locke.  According  to  the  first,  im- 
pressions of  reflection  are  unique  in  being  "posterior  to  those  of 
sensation  and  deriv'd  from  them,"  while  sensations  arise  "in  the 
soul  originally,  from  unknown  causes."  16  According  to  the  second 
criterion,  impressions  are  not  either  "original"  or  "secondary,"  but 
are  either  "external"  or  "internal."  17  Sensations  are  external,  and 
reflections  internal.  By  the  time  he  wrote  the  Enquiries  the  deri- 
vational criterion  had  vanished  from  his  mind,  and  the  only  dis- 
tinction he  saw  between  kinds  of  experience  was  the  distinction 
between  external  and  internal  experience. 

Now  the  word  "internal"  (as  well  as  the  corresponding  word 
"external")  has  two  quite  different  meanings  in  Hume's  philosophy. 
According  to  one  meaning,  all  impressions  are  "internal"  in  con- 
trast to  unexperienced  and  unexperienceable  "bodies." 18  All  im- 
pressions are  internal  because  they  are  all  parts  of  the  history  of  a 
mind,  and  are  appearances.19  Thus  "internal"  means  "experienced," 
and  "external"  means  "unexperienced  and  unexperienceable,"  or  "in- 
dependent of  the  history  of  a  mind." 20  According  to  the  second 
meaning,  the  term  "internal"  is  not  synonymous  with  "experienced," 
and  does  not  refer  to  the  whole  of  the  appearances  in  the  history  of 
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a  mind;  rather  it  refers  to  only  a  sub-set  of  experiences,  namely 
those  which  are  "passions  and  other  emotions  resembling  them."  21 
And  the  term  "external"  refers  not  to  unperceivable  "bodies"  but 
to  "the  impressions  of  the  senses  and  all  bodily  pains  and  pleasures." 
According  to  this  usage  there  may  be  external  experiences,  but 
according  to  the  first  usage  there  are  none,  and  can  be  none.  Accord- 
ing to  the  second  usage,  "external"  is  synonymous  with  "outward" 
and  "internal"  with  "inward."  22 

Hume  never  fully  explains  the  experiential  source  of  this 
second  distinction  between  outward  and  inward  "sentiment."  In 
the  Treatise  he  sometimes  speaks  of  "discovering"  external  things 
by  sensation,  and  "feeling"  internally  by  reflection.23  But  he  does 
not  hold  to  this  way  of  speech;  and  even  if  he  did,  trying  to 
understand  the  two  terms  last  quoted  would  not  clear  up  matters 
much.  Again,  as  we  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  Locke,  Hume 
might  have  based  the  inward-outward  distinction  between  experi- 
ences upon  the  difference  in  causation  between  sensations  and  re- 
flections. As  Broad  describes  this  sort  of  criterion:  "We  say  we  are 
having  a  sensation  if  our  state  of  mind  is  the  immediate  response  to 
the  stimulation  of  a  nerve  .  .  .  sensations  are  .  .  .  defined  .  .  . 
through  bodily  antecedents."  24  Thus  sensations  would  have  physio- 
logical antecedents  (in  the  peripheral  organs  of  sense)  of  a  different 
nature  from  reflections. 

But  it  is  hardly  likely  that  Hume  wished  to  refer  to  un- 
perceived  "bodily  antecedents"  and  their  external  causes  in  order 
to  make  a  distinction  within  experience.  Sensations,  he  was  content 
to  say,  arise  "in  the  soul  originally,  from  unknown  causes."  2o  He 
wished  as  an  Empiricist  to  emphasize  the  direct  inspection  of  im- 
pressions as  such.26  Instead  of  referring  to  the  unperceived  "stimula- 
tion of  a  nerve,"  Hume  would  emphasize  the  characteristics  of 
"present  impressions"  in  order  to  find  the  basis  for  the  most 
fundamental  distinction  among  impressions. 

It  appears  that  when  Hume  uses  the  word  "outward"  with  re- 
spect   to    impressions    of    sensation    he    is    not    referring    to    any 
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physiological  process;  rather  he  is  referring  to  what  H.  H.  Price 
calls  the  "characteristics  of  sense-impressions."  27  He  is  referring  to 
the  fact  that  certain  impressions  appear  as  "outward,"  and  certain 
others  do  not  so  appear;  and  when  he  discusses  external  impres- 
sions he  is  making  a  similar  reference.  He  is  simply  reporting  the 
experienced  differences  between  two  kinds  of  experience.  Such 
a  report  was  in  keeping  with  his  emphasis  upon  the  "present  im- 
pression" as  the  "true"  and  "real"  source  of  every  "idea,  and  of  the 
belief  which  attends  it."  28 

But  whatever  the  basis  for  distinguishing  between  kinds  of 
experience,  Hume  did  not  believe  that  "outward"  and  "inward" 
experience  were  in  fundamental  contrast  with  each  other,  or  were 
different  from  one  another  in  any  philosophically  important  way. 
Hume,  like  the  Locke  of  Book  I  of  the  Essay,  conceived  of  all 
impressions  as  "originally  on  the  same  footing."  He  would  not 
urge  any  further  distinction  between  sensations  and  reflections  be- 
sides that  of  their  outward  or  inward  appearance  (or  their  being 
"original"  or  "derivative").  All  impressions,  Hume  believed,  are 
fleeting  appearances  having  a  certain  sort  of  force  and  vivacity,  and 
no  one  subset  of  them  is  the  sole  source  of  our  knowledge  of  self, 
causation,  or  liberty.29 

Experience  and  Personal  Identity 

One  of  the  claims  Hume  makes  in  the  Treatise  is  that  "it  can- 
not ...  be  from  any  .  .  .  impressions  .  .  .  that  the  idea  of  self 
is  deriv'd."  30  We  should  notice  here  that  this  is  a  universal  negative 
statement  which  can  be  contradicted  by  an  appropriate  singular 
affirmative  one;  that  is,  if  one  such  impression  were  found,  then 
Hume's  assertion  would  be  proved  false.  Hume  defends  his  claim 
that  we  have  no  impression  or  experience  of  self  by  showing  that 
for  two  important  reasons  the  very  nature  of  impressions  is  such 
that  no  one  of  them  could  possibly  be  taken  as  the  impression  of 
self.  First,  the  self  is  "that  to  which  our  several  impressions  .  .  . 
are  suppos'd  to  have  a  reference."  Any  impression  is  disparate  from 
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all  others,  Hume  believes,  holding  as  he  does  that  experiences  are 
altogether  transitory;  if  we  have  an  impression  of  self  it  too  must 
be  disparate  from  all  other  impressions.  But  if  it  is  disparate  from 
them,  what  possible  "reference"  could  they  have  to  it?  "After  what 
manner  ...  do  they  belong  to  self;  and  how  are  they  connected 
with  it?"  Hume  finds  such  a  reference  an  "absurdity,"  indeed,  a 
"manifest  contradiction"  of  the  very  nature  of  impressions  as  dis- 
parate. And  because  of  this  absurdity  Hume  denies  that  there 
can  be  an  impression  of  self  as  an  entity  to  which  other  impressions 
may  be  said  to  "refer."  31 

His  second  defense  of  the  theory  that  there  is  no  impression 
of  self  refers  to  the  belief  men  have  that  the  self  must  "continue 
invariably  the  same,  thro'  the  whole  course  of  our  lives."  But  here 
again  the  nature  of  impressions  is  such  that  there  is  an  "absurdity" 
in  asserting  that  we  have  an  impression  of  self:  for  all  our  im- 
pressions "succeed  each  other  with  an  inconceivable  rapidity,  and 
are  in  perpetual  flux  and  movement."  To  support  this  contention, 
Hume  makes  the  famous  statement:  "For  my  part  when  I  enter 
most  intimately  into  what  I  call  myself,  I  always  stumble  on  some 
particular  perception  or  other,  of  heat  or  cold,  light  or  shade." 32 
And  these  different  impressions  being  in  such  "flux  and  movement" 
are  all  that  we  find  when  we  seek  the  origin  and  basis  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  self.  For  there  is  no  "single  power  of  the  soul,  which  re- 
mains unalterably  the  same,  perhaps  for  one  moment."  Where  then 
is  the  impression  of  a  continuing  self?  There  is  none,  Hume  says: 
"The  mind  is  a  kind  of  theater,  where  several  perceptions  succes- 
sively make  their  appearance;  pass,  re-pass,  glide  away,  and  mingle 
in  an  infinite  variety  of  postures  and  situations."33  It  is,  of  course, 
a  theater  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  succession  of  different  scenes  or 
impressions;  Hume  did  not  intend  that  this  metaphor  should  be 
extended — there  is  nothing  behind  the  scenes,  persisting  throughout 
the  "flux  and  movement." 

Having  found  it  impossible  to  discover  an  experience  of  self, 
Hume  asks:  "What  then  gives  us  so  great  a  propension  to  ascribe 
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an  identity  to  these  successive  perceptions,  and  to  suppose  ourselves 
possessed  of  an  invariable  and  uninterrupted  existence  thro'  the 
whole  course  of  our  lives?34  He  is  asking:  Given  that  there  is  no 
impression  of  self,  how  is  our  belief  in  personal  identity  to  be  ac- 
counted for  in  terms  of  impressions  or  experience?  And  he  suggests 
an  approach  to  the  answer:  "To  explain  it  perfectly  we  must  take 
the  matter  pretty  deep,  and  account  for  that  identity,  which  we 
attribute  to  plants  and  animals." 3o  And  so  he  is  going  to  try  no 
more  to  "enter  most  intimately  into  what  I  call  myself,"  but  will 
turn  instead  to  what  he  calls  "outward"  impressions.  He  has  thus 
given  up  the  search  for  "inward"  sources  of  our  belief  in  personal 
identity,  and  has  decided  to  investigate  our  beliefs  in  the  identity 
of  external  objects.36 

It  is  irrelevant  to  our  central  task  in  this  study  to  pursue 
Hume's  doctrine  of  personal  identity  beyond  this  vital  turning 
point.  We  need  note  only  that  he  has  made  two  closely  related 
assertions:  that  there  is  no  impression  of  a  continuing  self;  and 
that  the  idea  of  identity  can  best  be  traced  to  its  source  by  con- 
sidering impressions  which  are  "outward,"  not  by  considering 
"inward"  reflections.  These  assertions  Biran  denies;  and  in  denying 
them  develops  in  some  detail  the  analysis  of  experience  he  presented 
in  criticizing  Locke. 

H  Biran 

According  to  Biran,  each  of  us  is  during  every  conscious  mo- 
ment of  his  life  "intimately"  aware  of  what  he  calls  "myself." 
Hume  also  admits,  in  the  later  parts  of  the  Treatise,  some  sort  of 
intimate  but  transitory  awareness  of  self  when  he  writes  of  the 
passions.37  But  we  have,  according  to  Biran,  an  internal  experience 
of  a  self  which  continues  as  long  as  we  are  conscious. 

Hume  asked,  "From  what  impression  is  the  idea  of  self  de- 
rived?" He  should  have  asked,  "From  what  part  of  or  factor  in 
our  experience  is  that  idea  derived?"  If  his  analysis  and  classification 
of  experiences  had  been  more  careful,  he  would  have  thought  of 
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asking  such  a  question.  But,  like  Locke,  he  did  not  distinguish 
what  he  called  an  "impression"  (usually  referring  to  a  whole  ex- 
perience with  its  internal  and  external  aspects)  and  what  Biran 
called  an  "Impression"  (a  factor,  or,  more  precisely,  the  exterior 
factor  involved  in  a  sense-experience,  what  is  nowadays  called  a 
"sense-datum").  If  he  would  have  analyzed  the  vague  term  "im- 
pression" more  carefully,  he  would  have  found  a  fleeting,  exterior 
factor  in  human  experience  that  is  quite  different  from  the  internal 
persistent  factor.  Having  done  this,  he  could  have  seen  that  the 
Impression,  or  fleeting  factor,  has  a  "reference"  to  the  persistent 
factor.  Thus  to  the  second  question  Biran  could  answer:  "We  derive 
the  idea  (or  rather  that  notion  or  abstraction)  from  a  factor  pres- 
ent, in  various  sorts  or  degrees  of  intensity,  throughout  our  wak- 
ing life:  our  experience  of  our  willing  to  move  our  own  bodies." 
Let  us  now  consider  how  this  answer  meets  Hume's  arguments 
for  there  being  "no  impression  of  self." 

As  we  have  been  noticing  in  the  previous  chapter,  our  experi- 
ence of  bodily,  voluntary  movement  is  a  factor  in  our  sensations. 
We  experience  our  own  willing  and  body  as  the  center  to  which 
our  Impressions  of  color,  smell,  touch,  etc.  are  peripheral.38  We  per- 
ceive this  center  internally,  and  this  internal  experience  "is  nothing 
but  unity  amidst  plurality."  39  According  to  Biran,  there  is  a  plu- 
rality only  in  the  entities  presented  to  this  center,  only  in  Impres- 
sions. Besides  being  central  to  the  peripheral,  exterior  factors  in 
experience,  the  self  as  experienced  in  the  internal  sense  is  persistent 
during  wakefulness,  or  rather  constitutes  wakefulness,40  while  the 
many  factors  presented  to  it  are  transitory.41  The  objects  presented 
to  the  self,  or  experienced  as  peripheral  to  willed  effort,  are  "various 
and  many,"  while  the  self  is  "identical,  permanent."  Experience 
manifests  many  different  objects  exterior  to  the  self,  but  there  is 
only  one,  simple  center  from  which  all  these  objects  are  experienced, 
and  that  center  persists  throughout  the  comings  and  goings  of  these 
objects.42 

We  must  examine  these  claims  more  closely   and  we   must 
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also  notice  that  Biran  has  found  within  experience  both  a  "refer- 
ence" and  a  persistent  element  worthy  of  being  called  the  "self." 
He  has  thus  found  an  experience  of  self  by  distinguishing  between 
elements  within  a  given  "perception,"  where  Hume  with  his 
ambiguous  use  of  the  word  "impression"  had  not  seen  the  im- 
portance or  even  the  possibility  of  such  a  distinction. 

The  "Reference"  of  Impressions  to  the  Self 

The  periphery-to-center  "reference"  of  Impressions  to  willed 
effort  takes  three  important  forms  in  experience:  the  relation  of 
Affections  to  a  central  standpoint,  the  relations  of  Impressions  of 
Intuition  (those  of  sight,  hearing,  touch,  etc.)  to  our  inward  ex- 
perience, and  finally,  the  relation  of  the  objects  of  vocal-auditory 
sensations  to  that  same  internal  experience. 

The  various  relations  between  internal  experience  and  ex- 
terior Impressions  Biran  summarizes  by  saying  that  the  self  as 
revealed  in  the  internal  sense  has  a  "double  quality  of  agent  and 
patient"  is  both  "mover  and  passive  percipient." 43  These,  in  gen- 
eral, are  the  two  different  kinds  of  "references"  that  exterior  Im- 
pressions have  to  the  interior  sense,  according  to  Biran. 

At  this  point  we  may  be  charged  with  an  equivocal  use  of 
Hume's  word  "reference."  In  answer  to  this  charge,  the  following 
should  be  noticed:  Hume  himself  in  this  context  used  the  term 
broadly  with  no  explanation,  implying  only  that  the  term  should 
not  stand  for  the  relation  of  temporal  succession.44  With  this,  his 
only  (implicit)  restriction  on  the  interpretation  of  the  term,  we 
have  complied,  and  have  tried  to  give  his  empty  term  a  more 
precise  meaning.  Moreover,  this  context  is  that  of  a  discussion  of 
experience  as  the  Empiricists  and  Biran  define  that  term;  the 
"references"  of  Impressions  to  internally  experienced  bodily  move- 
ment are  nothing  if  not  experienced.  Finally,  the  term  "reference" 
in  its  most  general  signification  expresses  or  implies  a  duality  — 
something  is  referred  to  something  else;  now  our  experience  of 
Impressions  is  an  instance  of  such  a  duality:  a  particular  color  is 
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exterior  to  the  felt  willing  involved  in  opening  the  eyes  or  keeping 
them  open;  this  particular  color  is  exterior  to  the  internal  experi- 
ence, and  the  two  have  a  relation  it  seems  fitting  to  call  a  "ref- 
erence." 

And  so  Biran  would  hold  that  there  is  no  "manifest  contradic- 
tion" between  having  an  Impression  of  self  to  which  "our  several 
impressions  .  .  .  have  a  reference."  The  apparent  contradiction 
dissolves  when  we  notice  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  "impression" 
as  Hume  uses  it,  and  substitute  for  that  term  a  more  careful  classi- 
fication of  experiences  into  factors  or  elements. 

The  Persistence  of  the  Self 

Having  found  an  element  in  experience  to  which  exterior 
objects  have  certain  "references,"  Biran,  in  order  to  show  that 
there  is  an  experiential  origin  for  our  knowledge  of  self,  must 
point  out  that  element  or  experience  which  is  persistent  enough 
to  fulfill  the  second  criterion  Hume  suggested.  But  since,  according 
to  this  criterion  the  self  must  remain  the  same  over  a  period  of 
time,  this  experience  will  be  the  source  of  our  understanding  of 
identity  as  well  as  of  self.  And  so,  Biran  claims  that  we  understand 
identity  as  "part  of  the  primary  fact  or  the  self."  Once  one  has 
carefully  described  the  origin  in  experience  of  the  notion  of  self, 
one  will  find  that  one  has  already  described  the  source  of  our 
knowledge  of  identity.  According  to  Biran,  once  having  understood 
the  meaning  of  the  words  "myself,"  "I,"  etc.,  by  virtue  of  our 
simple,  continuing  experience  of  voluntary  bodily  movement,  we 
extend  "by  a  sort  of  generalisation"  this  notion  to  the  objects  of 
the  external  world,  and  claim  that  they  too  persist,  despite  the 
obvious  fact  that  Impressions  are  transitory.40  Contrary  to  Hume's 
view  then,  the  notion  of  identity  is  derived  directly  from  an  in- 
terior factor  in  experience,  and  applied  to  our  exterior  Impressions 
afterwards;  it  is  not  to  be  explained  by  examining  exterior  Im- 
pressions first,  and  then,  in  the  light  of  our  experiences  of  external 
objects,  explaining  our  belief  in  the  identity  of  self. 
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Since  Biran's  doctrines  of  self  and  of  identity  are  both  depend- 
ent on  his  contention  that  we  have  an  experience  of  a  persistent  self, 
we  should  investigate  that  contention  in  more  detail.  Hume's 
analysis  of  experience  was  founded  on  the  Lockian  notion  that 
outward  and  inward  experience  are  "very  like"  each  other,  and 
that  both  vanished  together  in  each  perception,  while  Biran's 
analysis  of  experience  was  founded  on  the  thesis  that  these  aspects 
of  experience  are  radically  different  from  each  other,  that  one  is 
fleeting  and  the  other  persistent.  And  we  shall  see,  as  we  have  al- 
ready been  seeing,  that  their  disagreements  spring  directly  from, 
or  rather,  consist  of  disagreements  over  the  analysis  and  classifica- 
tion of  experience  itself.  When  Hume  seeks  the  impression  of  self, 
he  finds  only  "some  particular  perception  or  other,  of  heat  or  cold, 
light  or  shade,"  only  "perishing  existences."  Because  of  an  in- 
adequate analysis  of  experience,  there  is  one  factor  or  element  in 
experience  which  he  has  not  mentioned,  namely,  our  internal 
consciousness  of  voluntary  movement. 

Biran's  detailed  defense  of  his  claim  that  there  is  such  a  per- 
sistent factor  in  experience  may  be  divided  into  two  parts:  the 
first  is  a  description  of  the  continuity  or  persistence  of  the  self 
within  a  given  period  of  wakefulness,  and  the  second  is  a  discus- 
sion of  the  experience  of  the  continuity  of  self  across  a  gap  of  sleep 
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or  unconsciousness. 

As  to  the  first  problem,  that  of  describing  the  source  of  our 
notion  of  a  self  persistent  through  a  given  period  of  wakefulness, 
Biran  points  out  that  this  can  be  done  only  if  one  recognizes  the 
distinction  between  Impressions  and  internal  willing.  Impressions 
are  transitory,  but  the  voluntary  movement  of  one's  own  body  is 
impossible  to  separate  into  successive  parts.  Wakefulness  is  con- 
stituted by  the  experienced  relation  of  willing  to  bodily  resistance 
and  compliance,  and  though  one  can  distinguish  between  the  ex- 
terior objects  or  Impressions  experienced  within  a  period  of 
wakefulness,  one  cannot  separate  the  "state  of  wakefulness"  into 
parts.  From  our  internal  experience  of  a  uniform,  persistent  willing 
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amidst  the  flux  of  Impressions,  our  notion  of  self  takes  its  origin.4' 

That  there  is  such  an  experience  Biran  claims  to  know  "cer- 
tissima  scientia  et  clamante  conscientia."  48  We  know  a  priori  that 
there  must  be  an  experience  of  a  persistent  self  if  the  term  fleeting- 
ness is  to  have  any  meaning  at  all;  and  we  know  a  posteriori,  by 
experience,  that  there  is  such  a  persistent  self. 

As  to  our  a  priori  knowledge  that  there  must  be  such  an  ex- 
perience of  persistence,  Biran  claims  that  any  succession  of  exterior 
Impressions  is  not  possible  without  "an  experience  of  uniform 
time  that  admits  of  no  variety,  and  to  which  all  measured  intervals 
are  referred."  49  For,  he  asserts,  "In  order  for  there  to  be  a  .  .  .  dis- 
tinction between  what  persists  and  what  changes,  it  is  quite  neces- 
sary that  both  terms  of  this  relation  be  perceived  or  felt  together, 
as  numerically  distinct,  or  one  outside  the  other."  ij0  According  to 
Biran  there  is  no  consciousness  of  time,  let  alone  of  sameness 
through  time,  without  two  quite  different  factors  of  experience  in 
close  juxtaposition:  an  unbroken  "uniformly  flowing  effort,"  the 
continuous  activity  constituting  wakefulness,  and  the  "passing 
modes"  of  our  Affections,  Intuitions,  and  vocal-auditory  Impres- 
sions.51 

Put  another  way,  the  terms  "fleeting"  and  "variable"  are  rela- 
tive ones,  and  can  be  understood  only  in  contrast  with  or  in  relation 
to  some  persistent  entity  present  in  experience.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  persistence  of  our  willed  effort  during  wakefulness  can  be  per- 
ceived only  in  contrast  with  the  fleeting  Impressions  of  our  external 
senses.  Contrasted  with  these  Impressions  internal  sensation  reveals 
a  continuous,  enduring  self.  Those  who  claim  that  we  experience 
only  fleeting  Impressions  are  failing  to  notice  that  the  term  "fleet- 
ing" has  no  determinate  meaning  except  in  contrast  with  the  term 
"persistent,"  and  both  these  terms  must  have  a  source  in  experience. 

Not  only  must  there  be  some  persistent  experience  of  self  in 
order  for  the  transitoriness  of  Impressions  to  be  perceived,  not  only 
do  we  know  our  identity  certissima  scientia,  but  we  do  actually  find 
such  an  experience,  and  therefore  know  the  identity  of  self  clamante 
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conscientia.  Despite  Hume's  assertions  to  the  contrary  not  all  ex- 
periences "pass,  repass,  glide  away." 52  Hume,  though  he  claimed 
to  be  entering  "most  intimately"  into  what  he  called  "myself,"  was 
not  entering  "intimately"  enough  when  he  could  report  that  he 
found  only  "heat  or  cold,  light  or  shade"  and  could  not  report  the 
felt  willing  to  move  one's  own  body.53  As  Biran  pointed  out  —  all  of 
his  reported  experiences  were  Impressions.  He  had  searched  in  the 
wrong  place  to  find  the  source  of  our  certain  knowledge  of  per- 
sonal identity,  or  had  mistakenly  assumed  that  all  impressions  were 
"very  like"  each  other  in  being  fleeting,  and  had  not  bothered  to 
search  at  all.54  But  whatever  the  actual  cause  of  Hume's  mistake,  a 
faulty  analysis  of  experience  had  helped  to  produce  an  inadequate 
account  of  the  origins  of  the  notion  of  self. 

Yet,  before  accepting  Biran's  claim  that  there  is  an  experience 
of  a  persistent  self  during  wakefulness,  we  should  notice  that  it 
leaves  many  questions  unanswered.  For  instance,  how  can  we 
reconcile  his  claim  with  a  claim  he  made  in  his  great  work,  the 
Essai  sur  les  Fondements,  to  the  effect  that  voluntary  movement 
occurs  only  "by  succession."  He  said  there  that  one  executes  one 
act  at  a  time  in  a  series  of  acts,  and  this  series  constitutes  the  wak- 
ing life  of  the  self.50  Why  does  this  statement  not  reduce  all  ex- 
perience —  interior  as  well  as  exterior  —  to  Hume's  succession  of 
different,  disparate  impressions?  Biran  can  no  longer  claim  that 
succession  resides  only  in  Impressions,  for  he  has,  at  least  appar- 
ently, admitted  that  willed  effort  is  present  in  experience  only  as 
a  series  of  separate  acts. 

In  order  to  provide  for  such  an  objection,  he  asks  us  to  examine 
our  own  experience  more  carefully.  If  we  do,  we  find  that  there  is 
"energy  or  power,"  a  factor  in  our  internal  experience,  which  re- 
mains constant  "while  the  forms  change."  56  Thus,  the  various  and 
successive  acts  of  willing  are  just  "forms"  of  the  same  "energy" 
which  is  felt  sometimes  as  a  more  intense  voluntary  activity  (volun- 
tarily moving  one's  hand,  or  speaking)  and  at  other  times  as  a 
lesser  activity  (keeping  one's  eyes  open  before  a  stationary  object). 
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These  various  degrees  of  activity  as  well  as  the  successive  acts  which 
manifest  them  are  experienced  as  integral  with  the  feeling  of  energy 
or  power.  The  experienced  ensemble,  of  transitory  acts  and  per- 
sistent energy,  constitutes  the  basis  of  our  notion  of  self  as  a  single, 
persistent  being,  and  yet  one  that  performs  successive  acts. 

Another  way  of  indicating  the  presence  of  this  feeling  of  energy 
that  persists  throughout  wakefulness  is  by  noticing  that  we  learn 
to  localize  various  areas  of  our  bodies,  and  learn  to  make  sharp 
distinctions  between  our  various  acts  by  virtue  of  the  compresence 
with  that  activity  of  a  series  or  succession  of  different  Impressions. 
The  unlearned  primary  fact  is  not  only  a  continuatio  resistentis  in 
the  sense  that  there  is  no  spatial  localization  of  areas  on  the  body 
and  the  external  world,  but  it  is  also  a  continuity  of  willing  un- 
broken by  any  succession.  We  learn  to  call  our  activity  successive 
by  virtue  of  the  fleeting  Impressions  that  are  compresent  with  it. 
But  with  this  learned  successiveness,  we  may,  if  we  attend  to  our 
internal  experience  closely  enough,  discern  the  continuity  of  the 
"feeling  of  energy." 

Assuming  the  validity  or  clarity  of  these  considerations,  one 
must  ask  for  another  clarification:  how  does  one,  for  example, 
know  at  7:00  p.m.  that  he  is  the  same  person  he  was  at  10:30  ajm., 
even  assuming  that  there  has  been  no  intervening  period  of  uncon- 
sciousness or  sleep?  In  order  to  answer  this  question  we  must  at 
least  indicate  the  main  parts  of  Biran's  doctrine  of  memory. 
"Rappel,"  or  "recall,"  consists  in  the  "repetition"  (Biran  never 
explains  this  expression)  of  a  previous  experience.07  There  are  two 
kinds  of  "repetitions"  of  the  past,  two  kinds  of  recall:  Personal 
Recall,  and  Modal  Recall.  The  first  is  "the  consciousness  of  the 
self  that  is  past"  and  does  not  involve  images  or  the  comparison  of 
images;  the  second  consists  in  the  reproduction  of  Impressions 
through  images  or  copies  of  those  Impressions.  Our  consciousness 
of  willed  effort  that  is  past  is  for  Biran  the  fundamental  kind  of 
memory  —  for  all  we  can  most  properly  be  said  to  "repeat"  is  our 
own  acts,  and  such  "repetition"  is  "infallible,"  since  it  is  founded 
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on  the  intimately  experienced  continuity  of  the  willed  effort.58 
(Biran  does  not  take  into  consideration  split  personalities  and  other 
psycho-pathological  phenomena.) 

If  Personal  Recall  is  infallible,  Modal  Recall  "carries  with  it 
many  exceptions"  and  is  often  illusory;  we  can  "repeat"  the  past 
act  infallibly,  but  we  often  mistake  the  Impressions  associated  with 
it.59  The  reason  for  these  mistakes  is  that  Impressions  are  of  many 
kinds,  and  may  be  localized  in  various  different  places,  in  the  hand, 
the  foot,  outside  the  eye,  etc.60  An  attempt  to  copy  one  may  involve 
having  an  image  not  sufficiently  similar  to  the  particular  Impression 
sought.  But  in  Personal  Recall,  no  such  possibility  arises:  there  is 
no  such  indefinitely  great  variety  of  experiences  in  the  "energy" 
that  persists;  nor  is  this  persistent  willed  effort  localized  in  any 
one  part  of  the  body  or  the  external  world.  There  is,  according  to 
Biran,  no  room  for  error  in  this  kind  of  recall.  One  may  whistle 
a  tune  incorrectly  because  of  the  vast  variety  of  tunes  possible;  but 
the  only  self  I  remember  is  myself,  the  continuous  energy  in  its  few 
forms,  and  this  self  is  the  only  self  accessible  to  me. 

That  there  are  these  two  kinds  of  recall  Biran  is  assured  by 
noticing  that  our  remembering  or  recognition  of  an  external  object 
would  not  be  possible  without  the  remembering  of  a  self  identical 
with  the  present  self.61  I  could  not  claim  that  this  flower  has  the 
same  color  as  the  one  I  saw  yesterday  if  I  had  no  basis  for  saying 
that  I  am  the  same  person  I  was  yesterday.  Recognition  of  external 
objects  involves  a  frequently  quick  comparison  between  a  present 
Intuition  (the  sight  of  a  red  flower  for  example)  and  an  image  of 
a  past  Intuition.  For  Biran  this  comparison  is  possible  only  if  one 
knows  his  own  identity  by  virtue  of  Personal  Recall.  Thus  it  is  by 
virtue  of  Personal  Recall  (which  is  always  closely  associated  with 
Modal  Recall)  that  one  knows  he  is  the  same  person  at  7:00  p.m. 
that  he  was  at  10:00  a.m.  —  his  infallible  Personal  memory  reveals 
no  break  in  consciousness. 

It  is  important  to  notice  here  that  Biran  is  not  claiming  that 
memory  creates  or  constitutes  the  identity  of  self.  Biran  accuses 
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Locke  of  implying  this.  "Locke  falls  into  a  veritable  vicious  circle 
when  he  says  that  our  identity  is  founded  ...  on  the  recall  of  our 
varying  and  successive  modes  of  being."  62  Locke  made  two  mis- 
takes here:  he  confused  Personal  Recall  with  Modal  Recall  (the 
remembrance  of  uniformity  with  the  remembrance  of  "our  varying 
and  successive  modes  of  being") ;  and  he  failed  to  notice  that  there 
is  an  experience  of  a  persistent  self  upon  which  memory  is  founded, 
and  which  memory  discovers  but  does  not  create.63 

And  so,  for  Biran  the  identity  of  self  during  wakefulness  is 
based  upon  his  doctrine  of  Personal  Recall,  which  is  in  turn 
founded  upon  the  fundamental  distinction  between  varying,  fleeting 
peripheral  Impressions  and  a  constant,  permanent  central  "energy." 
But  what  of  identity  over  gaps  of  sleep  or  unconsciousness  ?  Hume 
wrote:  "When  my  perceptions  are  remov'd  for  any  time,  as  by 
sound  sleep;  so  long  am  I  insensible  of  myself,  and  may  truly  be 
said  not  to  exist."  64  There  is  no  longer  the  internal  experience  of 
an  "energy"  in  unconsciousness,  or  sound  sleep;  but  we  still  say 
that  one  is  the  "same  person"  after  awakening  that  he  was  before 
falling  asleep  or  being  rendered  unconscious.  How  can  experience 
of  the  internal  sense  be  said  to  explain  the  assertion  that  one  is  the 
same  person  in  such  cases  ? 

Biran  offers  three  different  answers  to  this  question,  answers 
that  are  for  the  most  part  consistent  with  each  other,  but  which 
he  never  wove  into  a  single  doctrine.  The  first  is  this:  our  experi- 
ence of  a  continuity  of  existence  amidst  varying  Impressions  leads 
us  to  believe  in  the  identity  or  persistence  of  self  in  contrast  to  the 
fleetingness  of  Impressions.65  There  are  periods  of  sleep,  etc.,  when 
the  continuity  is  broken:  after  such  periods  we  utilize  this  notion 
of  an  identical  persistent  self  to  help  us  bridge  the  gap  of  uncon- 
sciousness, and  we  do  so  by  believing  in,  not  remembering,  nor 
immediately  experiencing  "some  thing  or  some  substance  that  stays 
the  same  during  the  interval  between  the  two  different  times  of 
wakefulness." 66  This  believed-in  substance  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  "actual  and  real  subject"  that  is  experienced,  not  merely 
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believed  in.  We  extend  by  a  kind  of  crude  reasoning  the  notion 
of  a  self  derived  from  experience  to  that  of  a  substance,  but  though 
it  is  an  important  part  of  our  thinking  about  identity,  this  belief 
in  a  substance  that  persists  through  unconsciousness  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  less  derivative,  basic  notion  of  one's  own  identity 
during  wakefulness.67 

Biran,  however,  is  not  always  satisfied  with  this  solution.  In 
some  places  he  does  not  discuss  two  "notions"  one  of  which  is  more 
derivative  than  the  other;  in  these  places  he  leaves  the  realm  of 
empirical  explanation,  and  speaks  of  the  "actual  subject"  as  it  ap- 
pears in  experience  as  "the  phenomenological  manner  in  which 
the  soul  is  manifested  to  the  inner  eye."  In  such  contexts  he  dis- 
regards the  derivativeness  of  a  notion  of  substance,  and  makes 
certain  ontological  claims  to  the  effect  that  (1)  the  actual  experi- 
enced self  is  a  manifestation  of  a  substance  that  is  not  always  pres- 
ent to  consciousness  (it  is  absent  from  consciousness  during  sleep 
and  other  kinds  of  unconsciousness) ;  (2)  this  substance  is  thor- 
oughly known  ("to  the  bottom")  when  we  are  awake;  but  (3) 
somehow  the  reality  of  the  substance  is  "superior  to  all  that  we  call 
phenomena."  68  In  other  places  he  contradicts  (2)  by  emphasizing 
this  superiority:  "When  I  seek  to  understand  myself  as  a  modifiable 
substance,  I  see  an  abyss,  a  chaos  where  no  internal  light  can  pene- 
trate." Here  he  seems  to  be  asserting  that  there  is  a  self-substance 
inaccessible  to  experience,  or  at  least  not  completely  known  through 
experience:  "There  is  no  ray  of  light  that  can  enlighten  for  us  the 
substantial  part  of  a  thinking  being."  69 

Aside  from  these  two  general  ways  of  discussing  the  persistence 
of  self  over  gaps  of  unconsciousness,  Biran  has  a  third  way  that 
employs  a  careful  study  of  the  process  of  awakening,  with  no 
mention  of  "inferences"  or  "substances."  In  awakening,  he  says 
that  "the  subject  recognizes  immediately  that  he  is  identical  with 
his  past  self,  that  he  has  had  continued  existence.  He  feels  [il  sent] 
that  he  is  the  same  as  before  sleep  without  any  .  .  .  determinate 
relation  intervening  between  a  present  time  and  a  past  time."  '° 
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This  interesting  description  of  the  process  of  awakening  implies 
that  (1)  the  self  can  be  said  to  be  "the  same"  despite  gaps  or 
breaks  in  its  continuity  (presumably  in  the  way  a  play  is  the  same 
play  after  an  intermission  between  acts);  (2)  no  notions  of  sub- 
stance need  be  considered  (the  self  "immediately"  knows  its  iden- 
tity) ;  and  (3)  no  overt  use  of  memory  either  Modal  or  Personal  is 
necessary  (there  is  no  conscious  relation  necessary  "between  a  pres- 
ent time  and  a  past  time").  Here  Biran  seems  to  be  suggesting 
that  the  consciousness  of  one's  own  identity  after  sleep  is  as  primi- 
tive, as  unanalyzable  into  other  experiences  ("one  feels  that  he  is 
the  same")  as  the  consciousness  of  an  unbroken  continuum  of  wake- 
fulness. 


This,  in  brief,  constitutes  Biran's  criticism  of  the  Humian 
doctrine  that  there  is  no  continuous  experience  to  which  other 
experiences,  or  elements  of  experience,  have  a  "reference."  In 
answer  to  Hume's  assertion  that  there  is  no  persistent  "impression," 
and  no  "reference"  of  impressions  to  some  continuing  impression, 
Biran  attempts  to  show  that  our  experience  of  willed  bodily  effort 
is  a  continuous  experience  and  has  certain  relations  or  "references" 
to  exterior  Impressions. 

Having  criticized  the  Humian  doctrine,  he  goes  on  to  show 
that  the  explanation  of  the  term  "identity"  is  not  to  be  sought  where 
Hume  sought  it,  in  the  "identity  which  we  attribute  to  plants  and 
animals."71  Rather,  that  explanation  is  to  be  sought  and  found  in 
the  "primary  fact  which  is  .  .  .  neither  proved  nor  explained  by 
any  other."  Not  by  studying  external  Impressions  which  lack  per- 
sistence can  we  find  that  explanation,  but  by  studying  "the  fact  of 
consciousness  which  embraces  willing  and  the  body."  72  From  this 
experience  we  learn  of  a  continuing  self,  and  we  habitually  apply 
to  external  objects  what  we  have  learned  directly  from  inward 
experience.  This  being  so,  Biran  calls  the  sameness  we  attribute  to 
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external  objects  "that  secondary  identity."  If  one  first  studies  ex- 
ternal objects,  and  tries  to  understand  personal  sameness  by  re- 
course to  these  objects,  one  "obscures  and  confounds  the  proper 
character,  that  is,  the  individual  and  real  character  of  the  thinking 
subject."  73 


M    IV    K 

Causation  as  Expectation  or  as  Volitional  Force 


«  Causation  between  Two  Perceived  Entities 

Each  of  the  chapters  of  this  book  is  an  attempt  to  see  the 
whole  of  Biran's  theory  of  human  knowledge  from  a  special,  re- 
vealing point  of  view.  In  Chapter  I,  we  saw  it  primarily  a  tergo,  so 
to  speak,  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  immediate  predecessors  in 
France.  In  subsequent  chapters  we  have  been  looking  at  it  in  a 
give-and-take  relationship  with  philosophers  Biran  felt  were  con- 
temporary with  him  and  were  dealing  with  the  very  problems  he 
was  dedicated  to  solving  throughout  his  life.  In  the  conclusion 
we  shall  discuss  some  of  his  successors  and  the  consequences  or 
contributions  of  his  philosophy.  But  always  we  have  been  — and 
shall  be  —  discussing  one  point,  one  issue,  one  contribution  that 
his  theory  of  knowledge  makes:  the  description  and  evaluation  of 
man's  internal  experience  of  voluntary  bodily  movement.  This  is 
his  central  contribution  to  the  theory  of  knowledge.  It  is,  in  some 
respects,  a  rather  limited  contribution;  but  if  we  turn  it  around, 
so  to  speak,  and  look  at  it  from  all  sides,  how  rich  it  is!  It  con- 
stitutes a  description  and  analysis  of  experience,  as  we  have  seen 
in  our  first  chapter;  if  offers  an  account  of  the  nature  of  selfhood 
of  man;  and  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  offers,  according  to  Biran, 
the  best  defense  of  human  liberty  that  we  can  find.  Each  of  these 
ways  of  discussing  this  particular  intimate  experience  makes  more 
complex  Biran's  single  contribution,  and  makes  it  more  valuable, 
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or  at  least  more  provocative,  in  the  eyes  of  those  of  us  interested  in 
the  project  of  elucidating  terms  and  solving  problems  by  recourse 
to  human  experience. 

However,  Biran's  most  striking  and  provocative  way  of  util- 
izing the  effort  voulu  in  this  project  is  his  energetic,  even  fiery  and 
ambitious,  discussion  of  willed  effort  as  the  prototype  of  causation. 
On  this  issue  Biran  seems  to  have  lavished  most  of  his  energies  and 
zeal.  And,  consequently,  here  in  his  analysis  of  causation  he  gives  us 
perhaps  his  most  searching  and  memorable  description  and  defense 
of  the  effort  voulu. 

Moreover,  here  he  explicitly  takes  as  his  opponent  the  most 
redoubtable  of  the  Empiricists,  David  Hume.  The  result  is  as  in- 
teresting as  a  live  conversation  between  two  men  of  genius  who 
are  friends  and  agreed  on  certain  fundamentals,  but  firmly  con- 
vinced of  the  error  of  each  other's  ways,  and  desirous  of  correcting 
that  error  while  maintaining  their  friendship.  For  Biran  and  Hume 
were  both  in  the  center  of  the  Empiricist  tradition,  both  were  the 
friends  of  experience  and  therefore  to  a  great  extent  of  each  other. 
But  there  was  a  difference  between  them  that  brought  their  relation- 
ship far  from  the  honeyed  meadows  of  sweet  amity.  And  that  dif- 
ference is  what  helps  make  Biran  more  than  a  descendant  of  British 
Empiricism,  and  one  of  its  most  demanding  and  singleminded 
critics.  In  the  previous  chapter,  we  discussed  among  other  things 
the  implicit  affinities  and  antagonisms  between  Biran's  philosophy 
of  experience  and  that  of  Hume.  In  this  chapter  we  shall  turn  to 
the  more  interesting  and  useful  area  of  his  explicit  attack  on 
Hume's  philosophy.  (His  doctrine  of  selfhood  is  only  an  implicit 
critique  of  Hume;  he  never  mentions  le  bon  David  in  the  course 
of  it.) 

There  will  be  fireworks  here  that  will  illumine  much  in  both 
Hume's  philosophy  and  Biran's.  We  shall  describe  the  conflicts  and 
the  illumination  contributed  by  them,  and  shall  leave  it  to  the 
last  chapter  to  judge  how  much  of  that  illumination  was  deceptive. 
In  the  meanwhile,  we  shall  be  examining  the  philosophy  of  some- 
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one  who  criticized  Hume's  doctrine  of  causation  while  sharing  his 
basic  purposes  and  vocabulary.  Consequently,  those  criticisms 
will  be  not  simply  the  consequence  of  a  rejection  of  Hume's  basic 
approach,  but  local  and  detailed.  And  so,  we  shall  be  taking  a 
close  and  a  fresh  look  at  Hume's  doctrine  of  causation  itself. 
Certainly  it  deserves  scrutiny. 

At  least  Hume  and  Biran  believed  so.  They  both  claimed  that 
the  idea  of  causation  or  of  "power,  force  ...  or  necessary  connex- 
ion" is  at  once  a  very  important  and  a  very  obscure  idea.  Further, 
they  agreed  that  it  is  necessary  to  elucidate  it  by  tracing  it  back  to 
its  "original  sentiment"  or  "impression"  in  experience,  since  im- 
pressions are  more  clear  and  vivid  than  most  ideas,  and  ideas  are 
merely  their  copies.1  Both  analysts  refused  to  try  to  elucidate  the 
idea  of  necessary  causal  connection  by  referring  to  some  "innate 
idea"  or  "inherent  law  of  our  minds";  they  took  such  "elucidations" 
as  "the  death  of  analysis,  the  desperate  stroke  of  the  philosopher 
who  resolves  ...  to  float  in  the  void."  2  Finally,  both  insisted  that 
the  "original  sentiment"  of  causation  is  not  to  be  found  amongst 
"outward  impressions"  and  Biran  was  grateful  to  Hume  for  having 
shown  this  to  the  world  once  and  for  all.3 

But  when  Hume  dismissed  the  internal  experience  of  what 
he  calls  the  "empire"  of  the  will  over  the  body  and  accepted  as 
the  "original  sentiment"  of  causation  the  internal  experience  of 
expectation  or  the  felt  "determination  of  the  mind  to  pass  from 
one  object  to  its  usual  attendant,"4  Biran  rebelled  against  his 
master.  Hume  had  committed  two  intimately  related,  serious  errors; 
one  of  omission,  another  of  commission.  First,  he  did  not  recognize 
the  true  origin  of  the  idea  of  causation,  and  second,  he  inadequately 
explained  the  nature  of  that  idea.  One  of  the  central  purposes  of 
Biran's  philosophy  was  to  correct  these  errors  without  indulging 
in  any  "desperate  stroke"  that  would  be  "the  death  of  analysis." 

The  second  of  these  errors,  the  error  of  commission,  is  easy 
to  correct.  The  experience  of  expectation  could  not  be  the  origin 
of  our  idea  of  causal  connection  because  such  an  origin  must  re- 
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semble  its  resultant  idea,  and  there  is  more  than  a  difference,  there 
is  a  "fundamental  opposition"  between  the  expectation  of  a  certain 
kind  of  series  and  the  efficacious,  creative  cause  of  a  given  particular 
entity.  For  instance,  an  habitual  expectation  becomes  more  and 
more  ready  with  the  repetition  of  similar  successions  or  series;  but 
a  "real  and  infallible"  connection  is  in  no  way  influenced  by  a  repe- 
tition of  similar  conjunctions.  That  creative  relation  simply  exists, 
if  it  is  real,  and  no  amount  of  repetition  can  alter  it.5 

The  difference  between  expectation  and  causal  connection  be- 
comes clear  in  another  way  than  by  simply  examining  our  vague 
idea  of  causation  and  trying  to  compare  it  to  the  experience  of 
expectation.  If  we  study  the  writings  of  Hume  we  find  a  certain 
restlessness  appearing  again  and  again.  In  various  ways  he  shows 
that  he  is  not  convinced  that  he  has  fully  explained  the  notion  of 
causation.  Usually  slips  of  language  indicate  that  he  suspects  that 
there  is  an  "x,"  some  unexperienced  force  different  in  some  radical 
way  from  either  successions  of  impressions  or  expectations  of  these.6 
Sometimes  he  laments  the  "surprising  ignorance  and  weakness  of 
the  understanding"  because  of  this  insistent  suspicion.7  What  makes 
him  entertain,  however  implicitly,  these  suspicions?  It  is  this:  our 
constant  experience  of  our  own  voluntary  creation  of  bodily  move- 
ment, which  is  quite  different  from  any  expectation  of  a  succession 
of  external  impressions.  This  experience  "presents  itself  .  .  .  ob- 
stinately to  our  minds,  and  subsists  .  .  .  despite  us,  in  the  intimate 
regions  of  our  consciousness."  8  And  it  reprimands  us  constantly, 
all  but  reminding  us  that  we  are  intimately  acquainted  with  an 
efficacious  cause.  It  suggests  to  us  that  there  is  such  a  cause,  and 
that  this  cause  is  quite  different  from  the  mere  expectation  of  certain 
successions  of  impressions.  But  for  several  reasons  many  men  do 
not  explicitly  acknowledge  this  experience  of  an  efficacious  cause, 
except  indirectly  by  imagining  it  to  reside  outside  themselves, 
hidden  in  the  "ultimate  springs"  of  nature.9  This  then  is  the  source 
of  men's  suspicions  that  there  is  something  more  to  causation  than 
the  expectation  of  a  certain  succession:  they  have  an  idea  of  neces- 
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sary  connection  derived  from  an  internal  experience  of  efficacious 
causation,  and  despite  their  explicit  philosophies  no  other  experi- 
ence satisfactorily  matches  that  idea.  Hume's  mistake  then  was 
to  fail  to  acknowledge  explicitly  the  difference  between  felt  ex- 
pectation and  the  idea  of  causal  connection  that  all  men  have.  If 
he  had  done  so  he  might  have  explained  the  nature  of  that  idea 
more  adequately,  and  might  have  avoided  committing  his  other 
error,  that  of  failing  to  see  the  true  origin  of  that  idea. 

In  the  course  of  his  search  for  the  "original  sentiment"  of 
causal  connection  he  came  across  that  original  experience,  but  failed 
to  recognize  it  because  he  himself  chose  first  to  becloud  the  air 
with  certain  vague,  pseudo-problems,  and  then  to  ignore  the  ex- 
perience because  it  could  not  solve  these  insoluble  problems.10  He 
first  mentioned  willed  bodily  movement  in  the  Treatise,  or  rather 
in  some  notes  that  he  later  appended  to  the  main  body  of  that  work. 
Here  he  called  it  our  experience  of  the  "empire"  of  the  will  over 
the  body,  and  summarized  his  subsequent  objections  to  accepting 
it:  "The  connexion  betwixt  an  act  of  volition,  and  a  motion  of  the 
body  .  .  .  is  .  .  .  inexplicable."11  To  this  Biran  was  to  retort:  one 
does  not  try  to  "explain"  an  experience  in  a  project  such  as  ours, 
that  of  explicating  terms  by  referring  them  to  experience.  One 
tries  to  find  the  appropriate  experience  and  then  tries  to  help  others 
to  do  the  same.  That  experience  is  the  terminal  point  of  all  elucida- 
tion, the  "primary  fact."  Any  "explanations"  of  it  are  always  more 
vague,  more  suspect  than  the  experience  itself.  One  of  the  main 
purposes  of  Biran's  philosophy  was  to  dissipate  the  "cloud"  that 
Hume's  vague  yearning  after  "explanations"  had  raised  between 
him  and  the  experience  that  was  in  fact  the  object  of  his  search. 

In  his  most  mature  philosophic  work,  the  Enquiries,  Hume 
gave  more  substance  to  this  "cloud."  Here  he  pointed  out  that  "like 
all  other  natural  events"  the  movements  of  one's  organs  "cannot  be 
foreseen  from  any  apparent  energy  or  power  in  the  cause."  A  man 
afflicted  with  palsy  or  having  lost  a  leg  or  some  other  member 
"frequently  endeavors  at  first  to  move  them." 12  Is  there  here  a 
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necessary  connection  between  volition  and  bodily  movement  when 
his  will  is  not  the  sufficient  condition  of  his  moving  the  appropriate 
member?  A  true  cause  necessarily  and  always  brings  about  its 
effect;  but  here  volition  fails  to  bring  about  the  desired  movement. 
Therefore,  volition  is  not  a  true  cause,  nor  is  our  experience  of  it 
an  experience  of  such  a  cause.  We  learn  to  associate  the  willing 
with  some  appropriate  movement,  and  we  believe  one  will  follow 
the  other  by  force  of  habit,  expectation,  and  not  by  any  intrinsic 
relation  between  movement  and  willing. 

Biran's  most  telling  response  to  this  involves  his  distinction  be- 
tween a  "thought"  (pensee)  or  a  plan  to  move  a  leg,  say,  and  an 
"actual,  efficacious  experience  of  willing."  A  plan  to  move,  or  a 
thought  of  moving,  involves  the  memory  of  once  having  moved 
one's  leg;  and  such  a  plan  or  thought  may  be  wrong,  may  not 
apply  to  the  future.  But  the  actual  present  willed  effort  itself  is 
never  wrong,  always  succeeds.  One  reason  for  the  difference  be- 
tween the  efficacity  of  the  two  is  that  the  plan  precedes  the  move- 
ment, if  indeed  there  is  one;  but  the  willed  effort  itself  is  "essentially 
simultaneous  with  the  effect."  Where  there  is  no  such  effect  there 
is  no  willed  effort,  only  a  thwarted  plan,  shot  through  with  mem- 
ories, operating  "in  one's  head,"  so  to  speak,  and  not  on  one's 
members.  Willed  effort  requires  the  compresence  of  its  effect,  the 
amputee  must  have  moved  a  stump  of  his  leg,  and  his  memories 
must  have  caused  him  to  mistake  the  movement  for  that  of  his 
whole  leg.  If  no  stump  or  no  vestige  of  the  leg  was  moved,  there 
was  no  willed  effort  experienced.13 

And  so,  Hume  in  the  Enquiries  was  right:  willed  effort  does 
not  help  us  to  "foresee"  a  particular  voluntary  movement  with  un- 
erring accuracy.  For  the  effect  of  willed  effort  is  simultaneous  with 
that  effort,  and  is  therefore  not  foreseen  but  simply  "seen,"  so  to 
speak.  One  experiences  the  necessity  of  the  connection  independ- 
ently of  all  prediction.  It  is  true  that  predictive  power  is  needed  by 
men  to  survive  in  the  external  world;  and  because  this  is  so  men 
search  for  what  Biran  calls  "laws  of  physical  causation,"  laws  pre- 
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dieting  that  certain  "effects"  will  follow  from  certain  "causes." 14 
But  these  are  not  what  Biran  calls  laws  of  "real"  causation;  they 
derive  what  "necessity"  they  have  from  Hume's  "custom,"  and 
from  the  internal  experience  of  true  certainty  that  one  has  every 
time  one  voluntarily  moves  one's  body  in  any  way.  Only  internal 
experience  reveals  a  "real,"  necessary  causal  relation;  external  im- 
pressions, carry  with  them  only  a  vestige  of  this  necessity.  Because 
men  have  this  persistent  internal  experience  of  necessity,  and  be- 
cause survival  requires  accurate  prediction  concerning  external 
objects,  men  try  to  find  the  necessity  in  the  external  world.  It  is 
time  that  they  realize  that  the  only  true  causal  necessity  they  can 
find  is  within  themselves.  But  it  is  time  also  (and  this  admonition 
is  for  Hume  in  particular)  that  they  realize  how  different  the  in- 
ternal experience  of  real  causation  is  from  the  expectation  of  a 
certain  succession  of  external  impressions.  To  ask  for  predictive 
power  from  the  former  is  to  confuse  the  two.  One  must  merely 
experience  willed  bodily  movement  (not  some  plan  based  on  a 
memory)  and  must  recognize  it  as  the  "original  sentiment"  of 
necessary  causal  connection.  When  one  has  done  this,  one  does  not 
seek  necessity  in  succession;  and  one  does  not  seek  succession  (and 
prediction)  in  necessity.  One  has  elucidated  the  meaning,  and  there- 
fore the  domain,  of  the  term  "necessity,"  and  such  confused  requests 
will  not  occur. 

Hume,  however,  has  another  problem  to  raise:  "The  motion  of 
our  body  follows  upon  the  command  of  our  will.  .  .  .  But  the 
means,  by  which  this  is  effected  .  .  .  must  for  ever  escape  our  most 
diligent  enquiry."  What  are  the  means  that  bring  about  what 
Hume  calls  the  "mysterious  .  .  .  union  of  soul  with  body"?  So 
different  are  these  two  "substances,"  (one  is  spiritual,  and  the 
other  material)  that  some  explanation  of  their  union  ought  to  be 
forthcoming.  Again,  aside  from  some  metaphysical  "means"  that 
would  bring  about  this  union  of  mind  with  body,  what  are  the 
anatomical  means  effecting  this  union,  the  "muscles,  and  nerves, 
and  animal  spirits  .  .  .  through  which  the  motion  is  successively 
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propagated,  ere  it  reach  the  member  itself  whose  motion  is  the  im- 
mediate object  of  volition?"15 

To  request  such  "means"  Biran  responds,  is  to  give  evidence 
of  much  the  same  confusion  as  the  one  that  gave  rise  to  the  request 
for  predictive  power.  One  experiences  a  causal  connection  "without 
in  any  way  having  to  know  the  means.  Indeed,  surely  one  would 
not  ask  for  the  means  if  he  had  the  experience,  and  would  not  need 
to  know  those  means  if  he  had  not  had  the  experience."  16  The 
mere  fact  that  he  asks  for  such  "means"  to  "explain"  the  experience 
of  causal  connection  shows  that  there  is  such  an  experience  to  be 
explained.  But  fortunately  Biran  does  not  rely  on  this  last  sophis- 
tical, in  fact,  circular  argument.  He  takes  each  of  these  requests 
for  "means"  in  turn,  and  tries  to  point  out  the  confusions  that  gave 
rise  to  them. 

The  first  involves  terms  like  "spiritual  substances"  and  "mate- 
rial substances,"  and  this  language  Hume  never  explains.  Conse- 
quently the  terms  are  so  vague  and  abstract,  so  unrelated  by  him 
to  any  experience,  that  the  whole  request  becomes  almost  non- 
sensical. What  force  it  does  carry  arises  from  the  fact  that  our 
experience  of  voluntary  bodily  movement  is  the  origin  of  various 
high  abstractions  like  "spirit,"  and  "matter."  Though  these  ab- 
stractions by  devious  paths  come  to  be  taken  as  antithetical  to  each 
other,  the  experience  itself  (long  beclouded  by  emotion  and  vague 
language)  reveals  the  felt  intimate  union  of  its  two  members. 
Still,  those  who  prefer  abstractions  to  experience  itself  ignore  that 
union,  attach  opposing  predicates  to  the  words  "spirit"  and  "mat- 
ter," and  then  find  any  relationship  between  their  own  abstractions 
"mysterious."  Into  this  error  the  usually  alert  Hume  has  fallen.  In 
order  to  correct  it  he  need  only  have  descended  from  the  abstrac- 
tions, and  have  experienced  deliberately  the  intimate  union  of  his 
willing  with  his  body. 

His  other  request  for  "means,"  anatomical  connections 
"through  which  .  .  .  motion  is  successively  propagated,"  proceeds 
from  a  confusion  quite  similar  to  the  one  that  gave  rise  to  his 
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demand  that  one  be  able  to  "foresee"  the  effect  of  a  given  cause. 
To  think  about  muscles,  etc.,  is  to  think  of  the  experiences  of  will- 
ing and  of  bodily  movement  as  if  they  were  two  successive  impres- 
sions instead  of  two  "intrinsically  simultaneous"  actions  in  an 
intimate,  felt  relation  to  each  other.  To  seek  after  "nerves"  or 
"muscles"  that  are  "between"  them  is  to  ignore  the  internal  experi- 
ence itself,  and  to  deal  with  images  of  successive,  mutually  disparate 
external  impressions.  It  is  true  that  biology,  for  example,  which 
teaches  us  how  to  live  among  external  impressions  by  making 
accurate  predictions,  discusses  such  entities  as  nerves  and  muscles; 
but  this  science  is  not  dealing  with  that  special  internal  experience 
that  alone  gives  us  our  acquaintance  with  "real"  causation.  And 
there  is  not  even  an  analogy  between  the  external  impressions  or  the 
images  of  nerves  and  muscles  that  it  does  deal  with  and  our  in- 
ternal experience  of  willed  effort.  To  ask  that  it  be  shown  how 
nerves  "connect"  willing  with  the  body  is  to  ignore  the  felt  con- 
nection that  already  is  as  evident  and  as  clear  as  internal  experience 
can  be.  It  is  like  demanding  that  a  great  singer  prove  the  greatness 
of  his  artistry  by  having  his  vocal  chords  and  lungs  examined 
minutely.  His  greatness  lies  in  the  singing  itself  as  it  is  heard, 
though  he  must  have  vocal  chords  and  lungs  in  order  to  sing. 
Correspondingly,  the  certainty  of  the  causal  relation  between  will- 
ing and  the  body  lies  in  the  experience  itself  of  voluntary  bodily 
movement,  even  though  one  must  have  nerves  and  muscles  in  order 
to  move.17 

And  so,  Biran  agrees  with  Hume  that  no  anatomical  or  meta- 
physical "connection"  between  willing  and  bodily  movement  is 
discoverable.  But  this  situation  does  not  in  any  way  jeopardize 
for  Biran  the  reality  of  the  internally  experienced  causal  connection. 
Such  a  demand  for  "means"  is  merely  a  consequence  of  confusing 
two  distinct  kinds  of  explanation;  one  by  reference  to  external  im- 
pressions. As  Biran  puts  it,  internal  experience  carries  within  itself 
its  own  light.18 

Sometimes  Biran  feels  that  all  of  his  criticisms  of  Hume  on  this 
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subject  will  not  convince  the  Humians.19  Then  he  asks  himself 
and  the  reader:  What  can  one  do  with  someone  who  is  denying  a 
fact,  an  experience?  Hume  is  obviously  doing  this  with  respect 
to  the  internal  experience  of  voluntary  bodily  movement,  Biran 
believes.  How  can  one  answer  his  claim  that  there  is  no  such  fact? 
If  the  denier,  despite  all  attempts  to  make  him  attend  to  this  fact, 
persists  in  calling  that  "experience"  incomplete  or  illusory  in  some 
way,  Biran  proposes  to  give  up  struggling  with  a  prejudice  that  is 
apparently  stronger  than  the  appeal  of  the  experience  itself.  If  the 
denier  is  not  so  prejudiced,  not  so  subjugated  to  the  custom  of  dis- 
regarding our  constant  internal  experience  of  volition,  Biran  pro- 
poses to  urge  him  to  go  against  custom  (even  as  Hume  himself 
so  often  advised  us)  and  to  use  his  "internal  sense"  {sens  intime). 
The  skeptic  has  been  trying  to  approach  this  internal  experience 
with  the  wrong  sense  modality,  and  does  not  realize  that  to  discuss 
internal  experience  in  terms  of  external  impressions  is  as  fruitless 
and  as  arbitrary  as  discussing  sounds  in  terms  of  smells  or  smells 
in  terms  of  colors.  The  internal  sense  is  a  different  modality  from 
the  external  senses,  and  need  not,  indeed  cannot,  be  "explained"  in 
terms  of  these  senses. 

Beyond  these  recommendations  Biran  does  not  choose  to  go 
in  attempting  to  convince  the  Humians.  Perhaps  he  felt  that  in 
offering  them  he  was  being  more  Humian  (with  respect  to  this 
problem)  than  Hume  himself.  Perhaps  he  was  remembering 
Hume's  controlling  belief,  that  "it  [is]  ...  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  science  barely  to  know  the  different  operations  of  the  mind,  to 
separate  them  under  their  proper  heads,  and  to  correct  all  that 
seeming  disorder,  in  which  they  lie  involved."20  Certainly  he  felt 
that  Hume,  throughout  his  criticisms  of  the  notion  that  internally 
felt  voluntary  bodily  movement  is  the  "original  sentiment"  of 
causation,  had  failed  to  do  this,  had  confused  internal  experience 
with  external  experience  by  asking  for  an  "explanation"  of  the 
one  in  terms  of  the  other,  and  by  failing  to  see  the  important  dif- 
ferences between  the  two. 
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K  The  Causal  Force  of  Unperceived  Entities 

In  the  preceding  part  of  this  chapter  we  have  been  discussing 
the  origin  and  nature  of  our  knowledge  of  causation  between  two 
experienced  entities.  To  put  it  another  way,  we  have  studied  the 
self  in  its  active  role,  its  role  as  agent.  Here  we  shall  be  considering 
causation  as  we  know  it  between  an  unperceived  cause  and  a  per- 
ceived effect.  And  we  shall  be  discussing  the  self  as  passive,  re- 
ceptive, not  active.  Just  as  the  self  as  agent  and  the  self  as  patient 
differ  only  in  degree,  but  are  still  the  same  self,  so  Biran's  criticisms 
of  Hume's  theory  of  unperceived  causation  are  intimately  related 
to  his  criticisms  of  Hume's  doctrine  of  perceived  causation.  And 
both  of  these  criticisms  lean  heavily  on  Biran's  analysis  of  experi- 
ence as  we  studied  it  in  Chapter  II. 

In  the  long  and  brilliant  section  of  the  Treatise  called  "Of 
Scepticism  with  regard  to  the  senses,"  Hume  discusses  the  origin 
of  our  idea  of  necessary  connection  in  unperceived  causation  very 
concisely.21  Let  us  not  try  to  analyze  fully  this  very  complex  sec- 
tion; rather,  let  us  sketch  its  general  purposes,  and  then  restrict 
our  study  to  the  problem  of  finding  the  experiential  origin  for  our 
belief  in  unperceived  causation.  The  most  general  question  Hume 
seeks  to  answer  in  this  part  is:  "What  causes  induce  us  to  believe 
in  the  existence  of  body?"  22  This  question  has  been  rephrased  by 
H.  H.  Price  to  avoid  the  term  "us,"  which  in  the  above  context 
involves  the  implication  that  the  self  is  somehow  more  immediately 
understandable  than  "body":  "Given  what  characteristics  of  sense- 
impressions  do  we  assert  material-object  propositions?"23  Having 
posed  this  question,  Hume  shows  what  he  means  by  the  phrase  "to 
believe  in  the  existence  of  body";  and  then  he  seeks  to  find  by  a 
consideration  of  the  "characteristics  of  sense  impressions  "whether 
it  be  the  senses,  reason,  or  the  imagination  that  produces"  that  be- 
lief.24 We  shall  find  that  Biran  attacks  Hume  for  posing  this 
important  question  so  carelessly,  for  using  such  an  ambiguous  word 
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as  "senses,"  and  for  not  depending  on  a  more  careful  analysis  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word. 

Our  belief  in  the  existence  of  body  reduces  to  two  more  specific 
beliefs  which,  according  to  Hume,  are  the  only  beliefs  "intelligible 
on  the  present  subject."  The  first  is  the  belief  in  the  "continu'd 
existence  ...  of  objects,  even  when  they  are  not  present  to  the 
senses."  With  this  first  specific  belief  we  shall  not  be  concerned 
here.  The  second  factor  that  helps  make  up  our  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  body  is  a  belief  in  "an  existence  distinct  from  the 
mind  and  perception."  These  two  beliefs  are  intimately  related  but 
they  are  to  be  kept  quite  distinct  in  Hume's  attempts  to  discover 
their  "original."  The  second  belief  (in  a  "distinct"  existence)  is 
further  analyzable  into  two  even  more  specific  beliefs:  the  first  of 
these  is  concerned  with  what  he  calls  the  "situation,"  and  the 
second  with  the  "relations"  of  certain  objects  with  respect  to  the 
percipient.  The  belief  in  the  situation  of  a  body  is  a  belief  in  "the 
external  position,"  the  "out-thereness"  of  a  perceived  object.  Such 
a  belief  involves  no  reference  to  unperceived  entities.  The  other 
specific  belief  is  such  that  when  one  holds  it,  one  believes  that  the 
object  has  "independence  of  .  .  .  existence  and  operation."  This  is 
a  belief  that  there  is  an  object  "independent"  of  the  "mind  and 
perception,"  and  one  that  is  unperceivable.20 

What  is  the  origin  of  our  belief  in  these  unperceivable,  inde- 
pendent entities?  Is  it  by  virtue  of  certain  characteristics  of  sense 
impressions  that  we  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  unperceived  and 
unperceivable  cause?  Hume's  answer  to  this  question  is  in  the 
negative.  His  reasons  for  that  negative  reply  are  twofold:  First, 
belief  in  an  unperceivable  entity  involves  holding  that  "a  single 
perception  can  .  .  .  produce  the  idea  of  a  double  existence."  The 
two  entities  are  the  impression  and  the  unperceived  cause  of  the 
impression.  But  "our  senses  offer  not  their  impressions  as  images  of 
something  distinct  .  .  .  because  they  convey  to  us  nothing  but  a 
single  perception,  and    ...  A  single  perception  can  never  produce 
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the  idea  of  a  double  existence,  but  by  some  inference  either  of  reason 
or  imagination." 26  Thus  there  is  no  basis  in  our  experience  for 
believing  in  the  impression  plus  some  other  entity  said  to  be  its 
cause.  Belief  in  this  latter  entity  involves  what  has  been  called  in 
more  recent  times  an  "entirely  unwarrantable  reduplication  of  the 
perceptual  world."  27 

His  second  reason  for  asserting  that  our  idea  of  unperceived 
causation  is  not  derived  directly  from  sense  experience  is  closely 
related  to  the  first.  We  shall  quote  his  compact  argument  in  full: 

The  only  existences,  of  which  we  are  certain,  are  perceptions,  which 
being  immediately  present  to  us  by  consciousness,  command  our  strong- 
est assent,  and  are  the  first  foundations  of  all  our  conclusions.  The  only 
conclusion  we  can  draw  from  the  existence  of  one  thing  to  that  of 
another,  is  by  means  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  which  shows, 
there  is  a  connexion  betwixt  them,  and  that  the  existence  of  one  is 
dependent  on  that  of  the  other.  The  idea  of  this  relation  is  deriv'd 
from  past  experience,  by  which  we  find  that  two  beings  are  constantly 
conjoin'd  together,  and  are  always  present  at  once  to  the  mind.  But  as 
no  beings  are  ever  present  to  the  mind  but  perceptions;  it  follows  that 
we  may  observe  a  conjunction  or  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between 
different  perceptions,  but  can  never  observe  it  between  perceptions  and 
unperceivable  objects.  'Tis  impossible,  therefore,  that  from  the  existence 
of  any  of  the  qualities  of  the  former,  we  can  ever  form  any  conclusion 
concerning  the  existence  of  the  latter,  or  ever  satisfy  our  reason  in  this 
particular.28 

A  given  entity  A  is  said  to  be  the  "cause"  of  B  if  it  is  observed  in 
"constant  conjunction"  with  B;  but  if  A  is  itself  unperceivable  or  at 
least  unperceived,  how  can  it  meaningfully  be  described  as  the 
"cause"  of  B?  The  word  "cause"  has  its  meaning  only  in  experience, 
and  there  is,  ex  hypothesi,  no  experience  of  an  unperceived  "cause." 
Thus,  because  such  a  "cause"  involves  having  an  experience  of 
a  "double  existence,"  and  there  is  no  such  experience,  "unperceivable 
cause"  is  a  meaningless  expression.  Since  the  word  "cause"  derives 
all  of  its  meaning  from  experience,  it  is  not  the  "senses"  or  the 
characteristics  of  sense  impressions  that  are  the  "original"  of  any 
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belief  we  may  have  in  the  distinct  existence  of  an  unperceived 
cause.  Having  shown  that  experience  is  not  the  basis  for  our  belief 
in  such  a  cause,  Hume  seeks  elsewhere  for  the  origins  of  our  idea 
of  the  causation  objects  exert  on  our  sense  organs.29 

Biran's  criticisms  of  the  assertion  that  there  is  no  origin  in 
experience  for  our  belief  in  unperceivable  causes  never  take  the 
form  of  direct  attacks  on  Hume's  writings,  as  do  his  criticisms  of 
Hume's  doctrine  of  perceived  causation.  In  his  criticisms  of  Hume's 
treatment  of  unperceived  causation,  Biran  not  only  never  mentions 
Hume  by  name,  but  it  is  possible  that  he  had  not  even  studied  or 
even  read  Hume's  analysis  of  the  belief  in  unperceived  causation. 
As  far  as  Hume's  whole  philosophy  of  causation  is  concerned,  we 
can  be  sure  only  that  Biran  read  Hume's  writings  on  perceived 
causation,  for  he  analyzed  these  writings  often  word  for  word, 
always  acknowledging  David  Hume  to  be  their  author. 

Biran's  treatment  of  unperceived  causation  was  written  for  the 
most  part  as  an  attack  on  the  Ideologists,  who  held  a  doctrine  of 
unperceived  causation  similar  to  that  of  Hume.  In  these  criticisms  of 
the  Ideologists  Biran  accepts  the  proposition  that  our  Impressions 
are  not  experienced  as  what  Hume  called  "images  of  something 
distinct"  from  these  Impressions,  something  which  is  itself  un- 
perceivable. However,  Biran  continues,  this  is  as  it  should  be,  since 
the  relation  between  an  Impression  and  its  unperceivable  origin  is 
not  that  of  image  to  thing  imaged.  It  is  the  relation  of  passive  effect 
to  active  cause. 

Still,  Hume's  assertion  that  "our  senses  .  .  .  convey  to  us 
nothing  but  a  single  perception"  would  not  have  received  Biran's 
assent.  The  term  "senses"  is  ambiguous  and  reflects  the  faulty  analy- 
sis of  experience  that  Locke  proposed.  Through  our  external  senses, 
for  example  in  our  Impressions  of  sight  and  touch,  we  do  have, 
just  as  Hume  says,  "nothing  but  a  single  perception."  But  with 
respect  to  our  internal  experience  we  have  a  double  perception  of 
a  very  important  sort:  we  have  an  experience  of  cause  and  effect, 
of  a  cause  simultaneously  operating  with  the  resistance  and  com- 
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pliance  of  its  bodily  effect.  This  double  perception  is  the  origin  of 
our  beliefs  concerning  real  causality. 

We  must  notice  that  the  problem  of  deciding  whether  our 
"single  perceptions"  (the  Impressions  of  sight  and  touch,  for  ex- 
ample) are  themselves  caused  by  unperceivable  entities  is  not  yet 
being  discussed.  Experience,  when  we  carefully  use  our  terms  in  talk- 
ing about  it,  is,  according  to  Biran,  the  origin  of  "the  idea  of  a 
double  existence."  Hume  denies  that  there  is  an  origin  in  experience 
of  this  "idea."  But  his  denial  is  convincing  only  if  we  use  such 
terms  as  "senses"  without  distinguishing  the  Impressions  of  the 
external  senses  from  the  experience  of  our  internal  sensibility.  In 
the  former  we  do  find  "nothing  but  a  single  perception";  but  the 
latter  reveals  a  "double  perception"  as  the  primary  fact  of  human 
experience. 

Hume's  second  reason  for  asserting  that  our  belief  in  unper- 
ceived  causation  is  not  derived  directly  from  experience  is  more 
difficult  to  meet,  but  Biran  attempts  to  meet  it.  Hume  is  saying 
that  the  relation  between  a  cause  and  its  effect  is  known  only  by 
experiencing  both  the  cause  and  the  effect.  In  the  case  of  Impres- 
sions, there  is  only  one  entity  being  experienced  at  a  time  (the  red 
datum  in  the  visual  field,  or  the  hard  datum,  etc.),  and  the  cause 
is  supposed  to  be  an  unperceivable  entity. 

However,  early  in  his  career,  when  he  was  under  the  direct 
influence  of  the  Ideologists  and  Condillac,  Biran  believed  with 
these  philosophers  that  the  existence  of  an  unperceived  and  unper- 
ceivable cause  could  be  proved,  or  our  knowledge  of  it  sufficiently 
explained,  by  simply  noticing  that  we  can  at  will  sometimes  move, 
say,  the  hand,  while  at  other  times  objects  "resist  absolutely  [and] 
annihilate  all  the  effect  of  our  motive  force";30  and  this  experience 
of  an  invincible  resistance  contrasted  with  the  compliant  resistance 
of  one's  own  hands  leads  us  by  means  of  what  was  called  a  "primary 
inductive  inference"  to  a  belief  that  there  is  an  object  exerting  a 
force  opposed  to  our  willing.  The  hand  one  once  moved  or  arrested 
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by  one's  own  will  is  suddenly  stopped,  and  one  knows  that  it  is  not 
one's  own  will  that  is  stopping  it.  On  the  basis  of  his  experience  of 
voluntary  bodily  effort,  he  makes  his  "primary  inductive  inference" 
to  the  effect  that  there  must  be  some  cause  of  this  cessation  of  move- 
ment, since  every  previous  cessation  had  a  cause,  namely  his  own 
willing.  That  the  cause  is  not  his  own  muscular  inertia  he  knows 
by  virtue  of  the  pressure  of  the  object  felt  against  his  hand,  ex- 
terior to  his  hand.31 

This  primary  inference  consists  in  associating  the  passively  felt 
surface,  the  tactual  Impression,  with  some  unknown  cause,  a  cause 
analogous  to  one's  own  willing,  but  which  opposes  one's  efforts. 
After  this  inference,  imagination  takes  over,  and  places  this  un- 
known cause  behind  or  under  the  Impression.  That  tactual  Impres- 
sion then  becomes  for  us  a  sign  of  the  presence  of  an  "indeterminate 
cause,"  so  that  whenever  we  feel  a  surface  we  believe  that  there  is 
some  force  behind  it,  but  we  are  not  clear  as  to  the  nature  of  that 
force.  Thereafter,  since  visual  and  tactful  Impressions  are  closely 
associated  with  each  other  in  places  exterior  to  the  self,  whenever 
we  have  a  visual  Impression,  we  imagine  that  there  is  a  force  be- 
hind that  Impression.  This  unperceived  force  becomes  "the  kernel 
around  which  will  cluster  all  our  sensations  that  are  not  unlocalized 
Affections."  Our  Impressions  are  "grouped"  around  this  force  by 
our  imagination,  and  the  feeling  of  invincible  resistance  against 
the  hand  is,  by  virtue  of  a  "primary  inductive  inference"  from 
internal  willing,  known  to  proceed  "from  a  positive  indeterminate 
cause  or  force  which  presses  the  organ  while  it  resists  our  effort."  32 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  role  of  the  imagination  is  only 
to  render  the  inductively  inferred  cause  determinate  (imagination 
places  the  cause  "behind"  the  Impression,  or  "under"  it);  without 
imagination,  an  unperceived  cause  would  be  known,  but  it  would 
remain  completely  indeterminate.  Therefore,  imagination  is  not  the 
source  of  our  knowledge  that  there  is  an  unperceived  cause,  but 
only  makes  that  knowledge  more  precise  or  gives  it  content.  The 
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experience  of  willed  effort  and  our  primary  inductive  inference  on 
the  basis  of  this  experience  are  the  sources  of  our  knowledge  that 
there  exists  an  unperceived  cause  of  our  Impression. 

According  to  this  analysis,  since  our  knowledge  of  such  a  force 
"behind"  our  Impressions  is  derived  from  our  experience,  in  the 
internal  sensibility,  the  external  force  shares  some  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  such  experience:  for  example,  it  persists  unchanged  amidst 
the  variety  and  fleetingness  of  Impressions.  Because  we  have  such 
an  experience  of  persistence  amidst  fleetingness  and  change,  we  can 
experience  the  fleeting  Impressions,  and  at  the  same  time  believe 
in  the  persistence  of  a  force  known  to  be  "behind"  these  Impres- 
sions.33 

Though  the  Impressions  of  other  sense  modalities  enter  into 
our  beliefs  in  external  causes,  the  sense  of  touch  is  the  original 
sense  by  virtue  of  which  we  experience  a  "sign  of  the  existence  of 
a  cause  or  positive  force."  34  Other  Impressions  derive  their  signify- 
ing power  by  association  in  the  same  exterior  space  with  the  Im- 
pressions of  touch.  It  should  be  noticed  that  for  Biran  the  sense  of 
touch  is  not  limited  to,  say,  the  hand,  or  to  any  one  organ,  as  Con- 
dillac  believed;  rather  it  "comprises  all  the  movable  instruments  or 
organs  that  the  will  can  apply  to  foreign  resistances."35  The  pres- 
sure of  an  exterior  surface  can  be  felt  against  the  feet,  on  the  lips, 
etc.  Thus  not  only  does  Biran  agree  with  Tracy  in  the  latter 's 
emphasis  on  interior  voluntary  experience,  but  he  also  points  out 
with  Tracy  that  the  sense  of  touch  extends  to  all  bodily  organs  sub- 
ject to  our  will. 

According  to  Biran,  then,  in  his  early  work,  the  Essai  sur  les 
fondements  de  la  psychologie,  exterior  impressions  were  "the  signs 
of  a  primary  language,  by  means  of  which  external  things  announce 
themselves  or  make  themselves  known  .  .  .  directly  ...  by  touch." 
These  Impressions  were  the  basic  signs  of  an  external  cause  that  is 
"known"  by  virtue  of  a  primary  inductive  inference.36 

But  one  rainy  evening  in  Paris,  on  October  30,  1816,  after  a 
talk  with  Ampere,  Biran  saw  for  the  first  time  that  the  inference, 
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from  an  experience  of  one  particular  cause  (the  self),  to  the  con- 
clusion that  any  Impression  must  have  a  cause  even  though  we 
do  not  happen  to  experience  that  cause,  could  not  be  defended  by 
any  analysis  of  experience.  Between  the  "individual  internal  ex- 
perience" and  the  "belief  or  universal  necessary  notion  of  causation" 
he  found  "an  abyss  that  cannot  be  crossed  by  analysis  alone,  nor  by 
analogy  or  inductive  inferences."  Between  the  expression  "I  am 
not  the  cause  of  this  Impression  now  present,"  and  the  expression, 
"There  is  necessarily  an  external  unperceived  cause  of  everything 
that  is  presented  without  or  against  my  willing,"  there  is  a  gap. 
The  problem,  he  felt,  had  to  be  restated:  "How  can  we  be  assured 
that  certain  Impressions  are  being  caused  now?  We  cannot  defi- 
nitively prove  that  this  is  the  case;  all  we  can  do  is  learn  the  basis 
for  our  assurance  that  it  is  so. 

In  1818  he  wrote  that  he  was  "ready  to  agree  that  we  must 
give  up  trying  to  deduce  from  experiences  a  universal  and  necessary 
principle."  37  And  in  his  last  large  work,  the  Nouveaux  essais  d' An- 
thropologic, he  leaves  behind  any  attempt  at  a  "deduction,"  and 
describes  the  passage  from  internal  experience  to  a  belief  in  unper- 
ceived causes  as  a  "natural"  passage.  He  argues  that  the  self  exists 
as  a  persistent  cause,  and  quotes  Leibniz:  "The  human  soul  knows 
external  things  only  by  means  of  the  ideas  ...  it  uses  to  perceive 
or  understand  itself."  38  One  has  a  "natural"  tendency  to  think  of 
the  forces  external  objects  exert  on  our  organs  as  similar  to  one's 
own  force.39  We  must  admit  that  we  cannot  prove  Hume's  causal 
maxim  that  every  thing  that  comes  into  existence  must  have  a  cause; 
but  we  can  assert  that  relative  to  our  own  experience  "we  cannot  keep 
ourselves  from  believing  in  the  reality  [of]  that  cause."  40  No  matter 
if  Hume  and  his  followers  deny  our  knowledge  of  an  unperceived 
cause,  men  keep  believing  in  such  a  cause.  And  this  is  so  because 
the  primary  fact,  present  throughout  one's  waking  life,  consists  of 
two  terms  in  a  causal  relation  with  each  other.  Within  the  limita- 
tions of  our  experience  there  is  a  basis  for  believing  in  an  unper- 
ceived cause,  and  we  have  no  basis  for  asserting  that  there  is  no 
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such  cause.  The  skeptic  asks,  "Can  the  experience  of  one's  own 
activity  serve  as  an  absolutely  certain  proof  of  the  existence  of  an 
activity  outside  of  all  experience?"41  Biran's  final  answer  is  that 
though  one  cannot  prove  with  absolute  certainty  that  there  is  such 
a  cause,  still,  so  influential  is  the  relational  fact  experienced  inter- 
nally that  "one  cannot  conceive  ...  of  a  mode  or  a  quality  with- 
out some  hidden  cause,  ...  a  movement  beginning  in  time  and 
space  without  some  force  that  makes  it  begin."  42  Therefore,  Biran 
advises,  let  us  accept  this  belief  as  fundamental  to  our  thinking,  and 
though  we  cannot  say  much  about  this  "hidden  cause,"  let  us  at 
least  accept  our  belief  in  such  a  cause  as  unexpungeable  from  our 
mental  life,  and  try  to  understand  that  belief. 

To  do  this  we  must  (1)  analyze  our  belief  down  to  its  origins 
in  internal  experience,  and  (2)  claim,  on  the  basis  of  that  experience, 
that  the  hidden  causes  are  finite,  limited,  even  as  our  own  willing 
activity  is  limited,  and  persistent.  Biran  believed  in  "the  infinite 
plurality  of  discrete  forces" 43  and  this  belief  led  him  to  one 
of  his  few  early  attempts  at  cosmology:  "From  the  personal  free 
cause,  creator  of  changes,  the  philosophical  understanding  raises 
itself  by  a  chain  of  secondary  causes  conceived  after  the  prototype 
of  internal  causation,  then  goes  beyond  these  to  God,  the  creative 
cause  of  existences,  cause  of  causes.  The  self  and  God,  such  are  the 
two  poles  of  knowledge." 44  In  the  third  part  of  the  Nouveaux 
essais,  he  makes  a  further  attempt  at  a  cosmology;  but  such  at- 
tempts are  not  crucial  to  his  criticisms  of  the  Empiricists,  nor  to 
his  own  basic  doctrine  of  experience. 

Thus,  to  Hume's  assertion  that  we  have  no  experience  of  a 
"double  existence,"  Biran  answers  that  we  have  such  an  experience 
every  moment  of  our  waking  life,  when  we  "enjoy"  the  more-or- 
less  voluntary  moving  of  our  bodies.  In  such  experience  we  find  a 
cause  (our  willing)  and  an  effect  (the  bodily  movement)  existing 
simultaneously.  Hume  was  right  when  he  said  that  "a  single 
perception  can  never  produce  the  idea  of  a  double  existence"  with- 
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out  reason  or  imagination;  but  a  double  perception  like  that  of 
willed  effort  offers  a  more  direct  source  for  our  belief  that  some 
of  our  Impressions  have  as  their  unperceived  origin,  an  external 
cause. 

To  Hume's  second  assertion  with  respect  to  unperceived  causa- 
tion Biran's  answer  is  more  equivocal.  Hume  had  said  that  "the 
only  existence,  of  which  we  are  certain,  are  perceptions."  And 
though  Biran  had  thought,  before  1816,  that  we  could  be  certain 
by  virtue  of  a  logical  proof  of  the  existence  of  unperceivable  causes, 
he  seems  to  have  ended  his  reflections  on  this  matter  in  the  con- 
viction that  the  belief  in  that  existence  is  part  of  our  permanent 
mental  furniture,  so  that  no  analytical  efforts  could  remove  it.  And 
he  held  that  this  is  so  because  no  amount  of  analysis  can  remove 
the  experience  that  gives  rise  to  that  belief,  the  experience  of  volun- 
tarily causing  the  movement  of  one's  body. 


And  so,  we  have  come  back  to  the  "primary  fact"  that  Biran 
spent  his  philosophic  life  describing  and  utilizing  as  the  touchstone 
of  philosophic  terms.  We  understand  causation  in  both  its  forms  by 
virtue  of  our  experience  of  willed  effort,  and  whatever  necessity  we 
do  experience  derives  from  the  sureness,  the  unexceptionable  nature 
of  that  experience. 

Again,  Biran  has  taken  our  experience  of  willed  effort  and  has 
tried  to  show  how  rich  are  its  effects  upon  our  mental  life,  upon 
our  language.  Simple  as  it  may  be  in  actual  experience,  the  primary 
fact  that  Destutt  de  Tracy  called  "motilite,"  and  failed  to  appreciate 
fully,  is  very  complex  in  its  applications.  It  is  the  basis  of  what  we 
know  of  causation,  of  self,  and  even  of  experience  itself;  and  when 
a  philosopher,  even  one  as  astute  and  perspicacious  as  Hume,  ig- 
nores it,  his  whole  elucidation  of  philosophic  terms  goes  awry;  he 
fails  to  find  the  true  meaning  or  the  experiential  basis  of  these 
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terms;  he  finds  problems  where  none  exist  and  accepts  explanations 
that  do  not  really  explain.  The  beginning  of  wisdom  on  these 
matters  is  to  appreciate  fully  the  whole  range  of  human  experience, 
the  fact  that  both  internal  and  external  experience  carry  their  own 
clarity,  their  own  certainty. 


M    V    H 

Biran's  Defense  of  Human  Liberty 


The  self  is  central  to  Biran's  vision  of  the  world,  and  liberty 
is  the  self's  most  important  characteristic.  To  say  that  man  has 
stable  unity  in  the  face  of  various  fleeting  Impressions,  is  much 
the  same  as  to  say  that  man  has  freedom  from  these  Impressions, 
according  to  Biran.1  Again,  his  doctrine  of  causation  is  primarily 
designed  to  spell  out  and  defend  man's  liberty,  since  all  its  distinc- 
tions and  explanations  find  an  important  place  in  Biran's  defense 
of  the  freedom  of  man.  Indeed,  one  is  sometimes  led  to  believe 
that  his  whole  philosophy  was  designed  —  if  one  assumes  that  it 
has  a  design  behind  it  —  to  show  the  nature  and  extent  of  human 
freedom.  But,  even  if  this  was  not  the  main  motivation  of  Biran's 
philosophy,  this  much  is  clear:  all  of  his  thought  moves  straight 
toward  the  ultimate  conclusion  that  man  is  free.  Various  reasons 
could  be  found  for  Biran's  wanting  to  explicate  and  defend  the 
liberty  of  man.  His  diary  reveals  a  person  with  a  frail  body  and 
a  strong  urge  to  conquer  and  control  it.2  Often  he  felt  too  weak 
to  do  so.  His  important  law  that  insofar  as  Impressions  or  Affections 
grow  stronger  volition  fades  away  kept  asserting  itself  in  his  life, 
and  he  struggled  to  dominate  these  Impressions.  Again,  he  felt 
that  morality  has  force  only  if  man  is  free,  not  dominated  by  ex- 
ternal nature;  only  if  this  were  the  case  could  responsibility  for 
actions  be  assigned  to  individuals.  However,  Biran's  discussion  of 
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the  relation  between  freedom  and  responsibility  is  exasperatingly 
elliptical.3 

It  is  likely  that,  within  the  context  of  his  philosophy,  no  better 
reason  for  defending  the  liberty  of  man  can  be  found  than  this:  if 
the  "primary  fact"  is  truly  primary,  then  man  is  free,  his  willing 
is  irreducible  to  other  forces.  If  man  is  not  free,  then  willed  effort 
must  be  caused  by  Impressions  or  by  forces  outside  our  internal 
experience  of  willing;  and  if  this  is  the  case,  then,  ipso  facto,  our 
internal  experience  of  willing  is  not  primary.  But  it  is  difficult  and 
indeed  unnecessary  to  decide  whether  his  doctrine  of  liberty  is 
merely  an  attempt  to  confirm  and  explain  his  notion  of  the 
"primary  fact"  or  whether  this  notion  was  articulated  in  order  to 
defend  man's  liberty.  It  is  likely,  and  we  shall  assume  it  to  be 
the  case,  that  neither  notion  was  the  most  important  to  Biran,  and 
neither  was  used  merely  as  a  tool  to  perfect  the  other.  Certainly 
the  relationship  between  his  notion  of  a  primary  fact  and  that  of 
liberty  is  intimate,  and  all  of  Biran's  statements  about  liberty  can 
be  summarized  as  follows:  those  who  have  claimed  that  man  does 
not  have  liberty  have  failed  to  see  or  have  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  primacy,  the  irreducibility  of  our  experience  of  voluntary  bodily 
movement.  They  have  either  ignored  that  experience,  or,  which  is 
much  the  same  thing,  "analyzed"  that  experience  by  referring  to 
experiences  radically  different  from  it.  To  terminate  the  fruitless 
arguments  about  the  liberty  of  man  all  one  need  do  is  recognize 
the  importance  and  the  uniqueness  of  the  internal  experience  of 
willed  effort.  When  one  does  this,  he  learns  the  basic  lesson  that 
the  internal  world  of  experience  has  to  teach:  man  is  free. 

According  to  Biran,  man  is  not  always  completely  free.  We 
have  noticed  throughout  this  study  how,  according  to  him,  man  is 
sometimes  a  passive  witness,  sometimes  an  agent,  sometimes  merely 
a  recipient  of  Impressions,  experiencing  not  causes  but  effects; 
at  other  times  he  is  the  initiator,  the  cause  of  actions.  Since  to  Biran 
freedom  is  simply  the  experiencing  of  oneself  as  an  initiator,  and  man 
is  sometimes  moved  by  external  objects,  bodily  pains,  etc.  to  which 
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his  willing  is  irrelevant,  it  is  evident  that  man,  according  to  him, 
cannot  always  be  free.  When  he  is  so  moved  he  is  "the  toy  of  a 
blind  necessity,  and  placed  entirely  under  the  domination  of  the 
fatum  whose  omnipotence  he  recognizes  and  to  whom  he  pre- 
pares altars."  4 

But  there  are  philosophers  like  Hume  who  insist  that  there  is 
"necessity  ...  in  every  deliberation  of  our  lives,  and  in  every 
step  of  our  conduct  and  behavior."  5  There  are  those  who  feel  that 
man  is  not,  in  any  philosophically  important  sense  of  the  word, 
"free."  These  men  Biran  urges  to  take  more  seriously  the  "primary 
fact"  of  experience,  to  avoid  the  temptation  to  talk  only  about  ex- 
ternal Impressions,  and  to  observe  their  own  experience  of  initiatory 
movement. 

One  of  the  most  sustained  efforts  to  defend  the  omnipresence 
of  necessity  was  made  by  Hume  in  his  chapter  called  "Of  Liberty 
and  Necessity"  in  the  Enquiries,  and  in  a  correlative  chapter  in 
his  Treatise?  Still  another,  though  more  equivocal  defense,  is  Locke's 
chapter  "Of  Power"  in  An  Essay  Concerning  Human  Understand- 
ing? Biran's  philosophy  of  liberty,  like  the  rest  of  his  thought,  is 
most  faithfully  understood  when  it  is  in  motion,  so  to  speak, 
when  it  is  directed  against  opposing  philosophies.  Certainly  his 
writings  on  liberty  take  a  polemical  shape  rather  than  a  systematic 
one.  And  so,  although  he  never  attacks  Hume's  notion  of  liberty  by 
mentioning  the  great  Scottish  philosopher's  name  (he  is  usually  ad- 
dressing the  followers  of  Condillac),  it  is  useful,  and  revealing, 
to  study  his  polemic  as  an  attack  on  Hume's  doctrines.  For  Hume 
and  Locke  —  like  Condillac  and  his  followers  —  are  leaders  of 
those  who  would  invade  the  realm  of  internal  experience,  populate 
it  with  Impressions,  then  disregard  it  in  their  philosophies. 

K  Hume  vs.  Biran  on  Liberty  and  Necessity 

Hume  starts  his  analysis  by  discussing  the  meaning  of  "neces- 
sity." The  first  step  in  his  argument  is  to  summarize  the  causal 
analysis  we  have  described  in  the  previous  chapter.  He  states:  "Be- 
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yond  the  constant  conjunction  of  similar  objects,  and  the  consequent 
inference  from  one  to  the  other,  we  have  no  notion  of  any  neces- 
sity of  connexion."  8 

This  being  granted,  he  proceeds  to  point  out  that  there  is  a 
"great  uniformity  among  the  actions  of  man,  in  all  nations  and 
ages,  and  that  human  nature  remains  still  the  same."  He  indicates 
that  the  same  aims  or  motives,  the  same  desires,  produce  the  same 
actions:  "History  informs  us  of  nothing  new  or  strange  in  this 
particular.  Its  chief  use  is  only  to  discover  the  constant  and  universal 
principles  of  human  nature." 9  Indeed,  not  only  is  our  study  of 
history  concerned  with  various  "constant  conjunctions"  of  certain 
motives  or  desires  with  certain  acts,  but  if  we  were  told  of  a 
people  completely  different  from  any  with  whom  we  are  acquainted, 
we  would  call  the  narrator  a  liar,  "as  if  he  had  stuffed  his  narration 
with  stories  of  centaurs  and  dragons,  miracles  and  prodigies."  10 
(This  is  the  main  argument  of  Hume's  Essay  on  Miracles.)  More- 
over, when  in  our  relations  with  a  particular  person,  we  observe 
a  striking  alteration  in  his  behavior,  we  always  find  upon  investi- 
gation of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  further  study  of  the 
person  that  his  action  can  be  accounted  for  by  some  frequent  con- 
junction of  motive  and  act.  For  instance,  if  a  pleasant  person  is 
irritable  in  his  response  to  an  ordinary  question,  we  always  find 
that  he  has  a  toothache,  or  has  not  eaten  well,  etc.  And  if  we 
cannot  account  for  a  particular  action  we  do  not  think  that  there  is 
no  motive  for  his  action,  no  particular  desire,  but  we  think  only 
that  we  have  not  yet  discovered  the  motive  or  the  desire. 

And  so,  it  is  generally  accepted,  according  to  Hume,  that  there 
are  constant  conjunctions  between  certain  motives  and  certain 
human  actions,  and  therefore  that  there  are  necessary  connections 
between  them,  since  our  knowledge  of  necessary  connection  con- 
sists only  in  our  knowledge  of  constant  conjunctions.  Indeed,  so 
important  and  influential  is  our  belief  in  these  conjunctions,  that 
most  of  our  actions  in  society  are  founded  on  that  belief:  "A  manu- 
facturer reckons  upon  the  labour  of  his  servants  for  the  execution 
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of  any  work  as  much  as  upon  the  tools  which  he  employs,  and 
would  be  equally  surprised  were  his  expectations  disappointed."  ll 
Even  the  most  solitary  and  independent  men  depend  on  their 
beliefs  in  certain  conjunctions  between  motive  and  act  for  their 
peace  of  mind;  the  laborer  depends  upon  his  belief  that  policemen 
will  continue  to  protect  him  if  they  are  well  paid;  the  passenger 
depends  upon  his  belief  in  the  continuing  desire  of  the  bus  driver 
to  stay  alive,  etc.;  and  even  the  hermit  depends  upon  his  belief 
that  men  will  leave  him  alone  if  he  does  not  tempt  them  by  dis- 
playing his  riches. 

Historians,  moralists,  indeed  all  men,  depend  on  a  certain 
"inference  from  motive  to  voluntary  actions,  from  characters  to 
conduct,"  and  this  inference  is  nothing  but  a  belief  in  a  necessary 
connection  between  particular  motives  and  particular  actions.  In- 
deed, Hume  asserts  "that  above  one  half  of  human  reasonings"  are 
based  on  such  a  belief  in  the  necessary  connection  between  certain 
motives  and  certain  actions.12 

Whence  then  all  the  arguments  and  discussions  that  have  taken 
place  about  the  freedom  or  liberty  of  men,  in  the  face  of  this 
general  agreement?  Hume  accounts  for  the  many  otiose  discussions 
of  liberty  as  follows:  men  first  assume  that  they  experience  a  neces- 
sary connection  between  particular  external  objects.  When  they 
turn  their  attention  to  their  own  actions  and  "feel"  no  such  con- 
nection between  their  motives  and  their  actions,  they  assume  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  these  acts  and  the  causal  relation 
between  external  objects  —  for  in  the  latter  they  assume  they  have 
experienced  a  feeling  of  necessary  connection,  and  they  find  no 
such  feeling  relating  their  motives  and  their  actions.13 

However,  once  men  realize  that  all  they  know  of  necessary 
connection  between  experienced  objects  is  that  "particular  objects 
are  constantly  conjoined  together,  and  that  the  mind  is  carried 
by  a  customary  transition"  from  one  entity  to  the  other,  they  will 
see  that  our  belief  in  causal  relations  in  the  external  material  world 
and  our  belief  in  causal  relations  in  the  world  of  motives  and  bodily 
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actions  are  fundamentally  similar.  Both  kinds  of  beliefs  arise  from 
the  "constant  conjunction  of  similar  objects,"  and  both  kinds  of 
beliefs  are  beliefs  in  the  necessity  of  the  relation  between  those 
entities.  Therefore,  with  respect  to  the  causal  relationship,  necessity 
is  to  be  found  everywhere:  in  the  external  world  as  well  as  in  the 
world  of  private  motives  and  voluntary  bodily  actions.  For  the 
word  "necessity"  means  "constant  conjunction"  as  far  as  our  ex- 
perience goes,  and  there  is  constant  conjunction  everywhere,  as- 
sumed in  our  studies  of  history,  politics,  and  morality,  and  depended 
upon  in  our  social  and  private  actions.14 

But  if  there  is  nothing  but  necessity,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
people's  claims  that  they  are  free?  Wherein  does  their  "liberty"  lie? 
It  lies,  according  to  Hume,  not  in  any  absence  of  constant  conjunc- 
tions, but  in  "a  power  of  acting  or  not  acting,  according  to  the 
determinations  of  the  will;  that  is,  if  we  choose  to  remain  at  rest, 
we  may;  if  we  choose  to  move,  we  also  may.  Now  this  hypothetical 
liberty  is  universally  allowed  to  belong  to  every  one  who  is  not  a 
prisoner  and  in  chains." 15  Liberty  thus  lies  in  the  absence  of 
external  compulsion,  in  the  absence  of  "chains."  When  we  mean- 
ingfully speak  of  liberty  we  are  speaking  of  an  absence  of  com- 
pulsion, not  of  an  absence  of  causal  relationships  between  motives 
and  voluntary  action.  In  the  language  of  the  Treatise,  men  do  not 
have  "liberty  of  indifference,"  but  do  have  "liberty  of  sponta- 
neity." 16 

Even  recognizing  this  distinction  between  freedom  from  ex- 
ternal compulsion  (liberty  of  spontaneity)  and  the  absence  of 
causes  (the  spurious  liberty  of  indifference),  there  are  those  who 
maintain  that  man  is  in  some  respect  free  of  the  causal  chain. 
These  thinkers  have  supported  their  claims  by  four  arguments, 
two  of  which  we  shall  only  mention  here,  and  the  last  of  which  we 
shall  study  in  more  detail,  since  they  are  the  strongest.  The  first 
argument  Hume  considers  consists  in  an  appeal  to  the  problem  of 
assigning  praise  and  blame  for  actions.  It  states  that  if  all  human 
actions  are  causally  determined,  then  we  are  not  blameable  for 
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them.17  But,  says  Hume,  this  assumes  that  causal  necessity  im- 
plies "something  of  force,  and  violence,  and  constraint,  of  which 
we  are  not  sensible,"  18  whereas  causal  necessity  actually  involves 
no  such  compulsion;  rather,  it  involves  only  the  constant  conjunc- 
tions of  objects,  without  which  moral  restraint  would  be  non- 
existent, impossible.  All  we  need  for  the  assignment  of  praise  or 
blame  is  knowledge  of  the  liberty  of  spontaneity.19 

The  second  argument  is  that  if  there  is  an  unbroken  causal 
chain,  God  has  caused  all  our  actions  (given  that  God  is  the  First 
Cause),  and  therefore  any  evil  there  is  in  the  world  is  His  responsi- 
bility, and  no  good  in  the  world  may  be  ascribed  to  men  (this 
argument  is  similar  to  the  previous  one).  To  the  first  statement 
(that  any  evil  in  the  world  would,  in  an  unbroken  causal  chain 
from  God  to  man,  be  ascribable  to  God's  imperfection)  Hume 
suggests  an  answer  by  noticing  that  "there  are  .  .  .  philosophers 
who  .  .  .  conclude  that  the  whole  considered  as  one  system, 
is  in  every  period  of  its  existence,  ordered  with  perfect  benevo- 
lence." 20  They  therefore  think  that  when  the  universe  is  considered 
as  a  whole  there  is  no  evil  to  be  ascribed  to  God  (Hume  does  not 
say  that  he  agrees  with  these  philosophers).  Aside  from  this  one 
comment,  he  does  not  bother  to  indicate  a  clear  answer  to  this 
argument,  on  the  grounds  that  the  argument  involves  "mysteries, 
which  mere  natural  and  unassisted  reason  is  very  unfit  to  handle" 
and  he  suggests  that  we  desist  from  prying  into  these  "sublime 
mysteries,"  and  "return  with  suitable  modesty  to  .  .  .  the  examina- 
tion of  common  life."  21 

The  third  argument  in  favor  of  there  being  liberty  of  indiffer- 
ence is  based,  says  Hume,  on  a  "false  sensation  or  seeming  experi- 
ence ...  in  performing  actions."  22  Frequently  in  performing  vol- 
untary acts,  we  feel  "that  our  actions  are  subject  to  our  will  .  .  . 
and  imagine  we  feel,  that  the  will  itself  is  subject  to  nothing."  But 
every  voluntary  action  is  motivated;  for  instance,  if  we  wanted, 
in  order  to  show  that  we  are  free,  to  restrain  ourselves  from  moving 
our  hands  in  a  certain  situation  (where,  for  example,  a  hot  object 
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were  placed  against  our  hands),  our  voluntary  restraining  of  the 
hands  would  still  be  motivated  by  the  "fantastical  desire  of  show- 
ing liberty."  Moreover,  it  seems  certain  that  "however  we  imagine 
we  feel  a  liberty  within  ourselves,  a  spectator  can  commonly  infer 
our  actions  from  our  motives  and  character;  and  even  where  he 
cannot,  he  concludes  in  general,  that  he  might,  were  he  perfectly 
acquainted  with  every  circumstance  of  our  situation  and  temper, 
and  the  most  secret  springs  of  our  complexion  and  disposition.  Now 
this  is  the  very  essence  of  necessity."  23  And  so,  according  to  Hume, 
there  is  no  experience  of  the  liberty  of  indifference,  no  occurrence 
not  conjoined  with  some  other  entity  that  must  be  taken  as  its  cause. 
Hume  throughout  his  argument  assumes  that  desire  in  turn  is 
caused  by  or  is  necessarily  related  to  certain  other  entities  or  ex- 
periences, namely  impressions  of  sensation. 

In  the  same  footnote  as  that  which  contains  his  third  argu- 
ment, Hume  offers  another  "defense"  of  our  liberty  of  indifference, 
but  does  not  honor  it  with  a  separate  paragraph  nor  with  a  sepa- 
rate refutation.  We  have,  this  defense  asserts,  the  feeling  that  we 
could  have  willed  otherwise  than  we  actually  did  in  any  voluntary 
act;  we  feel  that  if  we  had  only  chosen  to  do  so  we  could  have 
performed  the  action  we  in  fact  chose  not  to  perform.  And  feeling 
that  the  will  "moves  easily  every  way"  we  say  that  we  were  not 
determined  by  antecedent  causes  to  do  what  we  did.  This  too, 
Hume  asserts,  is  a  "false  sensation";  for  any  action  we  would 
have  performed  would  have  been  dictated  by  a  motive,  and  would 
have  been  predictable  by  a  knowing  observer.24 

And  so  he  believes  he  has  shown  that  in  one  sense  of  the  word 
"liberty"  (that  is,  with  respect  to  the  liberty  of  spontaneity)  man 
has  liberty  occasionally,  for  he  is  sometimes  free  of  external  com- 
pulsion (when,  for  example,  he  is  not  "a  prisoner  and  in  chains"). 
But  in  another  sense  of  the  word,  man  never  has  liberty,  for  he  is 
always  involved  in  a  causal  sequence.  And  that  we  believe  he  is 
involved  in  such  a  causal  chain  is  shown  by  most  of  our  everyday 
social  and  private  actions  as  well  as  by  our  studies  of  history,  politics, 
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and  morality.  Moreover,  any  claims  that  we  have  an  experience 
of  the  liberty  of  indifference  is  based  on  either  a  faulty  contrast  of 
voluntary  bodily  action  with  causal  necessity  in  the  external  world, 
or  a  failure  to  notice  that  our  actions  are  motivated  by  desires,  are 
such  that  they  can  be  predicted,  given  a  knowledge  of  our  motives 
and  character.  This  predictability  is  all  that  belief  in  causal  neces- 
sity involves;  therefore,  willy-nilly,  we  all  believe  that  causal  neces- 
sity is  everywhere  in  human  actions. 

It  might  seem  in  the  light  of  what  we  have  said  about  his 
doctrine  of  liberty  that  Biran  would  be  in  agreement  with  this 
analysis  and  would  assert  that  we  have  liberty  of  spontaneity,  in 
our  voluntary  moving  of  the  limbs,  but  not  liberty  of  indifference. 
Certainly  absence  of  compulsion  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
Biran's  notion  of  free  movement,  and  this  would  seem  to  be  all 
the  liberty  Biran  is  claiming  for  man.  But  such  an  interpretation 
of  his  philosophy  would  be  wrong.  He  believed,  contrary  to  Hume, 
that  the  self  in  its  voluntary  actions,  in  its  activity  as  a  "real"  cause, 
had  liberty  of  indifference  as  well  as  liberty  of  spontaneity.  He 
writes  in  his  diary  on  May  6,  1816,  four  years  after  the  publication 
of  his  great  Essai  stir  les  fondements  de  la  psychologic.  "I  have 
proved  that  our  experience  of  selfhood  is  nothing  but  one  of  the 
liberty  and  the  power  to  act,  to  perform  an  action  independent  of 
all  causes,  other  than  the  will."  2o 

Elsewhere  in  his  diary,  he  expresses  some  doubts  about  the 
validity  of  this  claim  to  have  established  man's  liberty  of  indiffer- 
ence. Sometimes  in  these  entries  he  believes  that  man's  actions  are 
all  "governed  by  the  laws  of  medicine  and  hygiene,"  and  at  other 
times  he  suspects  that  God  is  the  cause  of  all  our  actions,  that  we 
experience  our  activity  "as  a  spectator."26  But  these  doubts,  fre- 
quently dictated  by  temporary  physiological  disorders  of  his  own 
"frail  machine,"  are  ignored  in  his  formal  essays.  Bodily  illnesses 
may  sometimes  restrict  our  liberty  and  even  "incline"  our  will,  but 
there  are  degrees  of  freedom;27  and  the  will  is  sometimes  more  and 
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sometimes  less  dependent  (and  sometimes  not  at  all  dependent) 
upon  our  bodily  states;  these  degrees  of  freedom  correspond  to 
the  difference  between  merely  passive  Affections,  for  example,  and 
independent  voluntary  experiences.  In  those  experiences  wherein  the 
will  is  most  active,  in  the  voluntary  movement  of  one's  hands  or 
in  voluntary  conscious  speech,  we  may  act  quite  independently 
of  bodily  states. 

As  to  doubts  concerning  whether  even  our  most  independent 
voluntary  actions  are  not  caused  by  God,  Biran  assures  us  that 
"always  my  speculative  doctrine  is  founded  on  the  absolute  liberty 
of  the  self."  28  God  gives  us  our  existence,  but  this  once  given,  our 
will  is  sufficient  to  cause  our  actions;  moreover,  if  we  were  not 
quite  convinced  that  we,  and  not  God,  are  the  causes  of  our  ac- 
tions, where  would  our  remorse  for  actions  omitted  or  committed 
come  from?  If  we  believed  God  were  the  cause  of  them,  we 
would  blame  Him,  not  ourselves.29  This  argument  resembles  the 
second  argument  adduced  by  Hume,  but  Biran  never  depends  on  it 
in  his  formal  essays;  to  defend  the  liberty  of  men  he  always  relies 
upon  a  reference  to  the  experience  of  willing,  to  the  primary  fact 
in  his  philosophy. 

Biran's  main  proof  that  the  self  as  agent  produces  action  "inde- 
pendent of  any  other  cause  but  the  will"  30  has  two  parts,  and  the 
first  is  based  on  his  previous  analysis  of  the  origin  of  our  idea  of 
necessary  connection.  Here  he  accuses  the  followers  of  Hume  and 
Condillac  of  having  inadequately  explained  our  belief  in  causal 
necessity.  The  second  criticism  is  founded  on  a  distinction  that 
Hume  failed  to  appreciate:  the  distinction  between  desiring  and 
willing. 

As  we  have  been  seeing,  contrary  to  Hume,  Biran  holds  that 
the  source  of  our  idea  of  necessary  connection  is  the  experience  of 
voluntary  movement,  not  the  succession  and  habitual  expectation 
of  external  Impressions.  And  so  he  flatly  denies  the  first  step  in 
Hume's   argument  for   the   absence   from   human   actions   of   the 
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liberty  of  indifference.  "Real"  causation  does  not  involve  a  succes- 
sion of  entities  or  any  prediction  of  such  a  succession,  as  we  noticed 
in  Chapter  IV.  Hume's  discussions  of  "inferences"  are  concerned 
only  with  a  secondary  kind  of  "causation,"  that  is,  with  what  Biran 
called  "physical  causation,"  or  constant  conjunction.  But  observing 
conjunctions  of  Impressions,  observing  a  "great  uniformity  among 
the  actions  of  men,"  31  is  quite  a  different  kind  of  observation  from 
that  involved  in  experiencing  one's  own  activity  internally.  Cor- 
respondingly, for  Biran  the  uniformity  of  other  people's  actions 
argues  only  for  the  derivative  "physical"  causality,  or  "order  of  suc- 
cession," to  be  found  by  looking  at  human  actions  from  the  outside. 
This  uniformity  observed  in  our  Impressions  does  nothing  to 
prove  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  internal  experience,  one's  own 
will  is  being  determined  by  some  other  force.  Hume  himself  admits 
that  we  "feel  no  .  .  .  connexion  of  the  motive  and  the  action."  32 
Where  then  is  the  evidence  in  internal  experience  for  the  will 
being  always  determined  by  some  other  force?  Hume's  argument 
adduces  only  constant  conjunctions  of  Impressions;  but  what  have 
these  to  do  with  the  experience  of  causation  in  internal  experience? 
Nothing,  claims  Biran;  it  is  one  thing  to  show  uniformity,  and 
to  call  it,  derivatively,  "causation,"  but  it  is  quite  another  to 
show  real,  experienced  causal  necessity. 

Again,  Hume's  first  account  of  how  men  come  to  believe  in 
their  liberty  of  indifference  does  not  apply  to  Biran's  arguments. 
Hume  said  that  men,  groundlessly  believing  that  they  experience 
a  necessary  connection  between  particular  external  objects,  turn 
to  inspect  their  voluntary  actions,  and  upon  finding  no  necessary 
connection  between  their  desires  and  their  actions,  believe  that 
there  is  an  important  difference  between  these  two  kinds  of  ex- 
periences. They  believe  that  there  is  no  liberty  of  indifference  in 
the  first,  though  there  is  such  liberty  in  the  second,  in  internal 
experience.  Hume  attacks  this  belief  by  showing  that  we  experience 
no  necessary  connection  in  either  case,  and  therefore  external  and 
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internal  experience  are  alike:  both  involve  constant  conjunctions, 
and,  since  this  is  all  we  mean  by  "necessity,"  both  involve  causal 
necessity. 

But  Biran  denies  that  constant  conjunction  is  all  we  know 
of  causation:  in  internal  experience  we  have  an  instance  of  a 
connection  between  two  particular  entities  —  the  will  and  the 
body  as  internally  experienced.  This  connection  does  not  involve 
constant  conjunctions;  it  involves  experiencing  the  force  of  one's 
will  exerted  upon  one's  own  body  in  one  particular  instance.  More- 
over, Biran  does  not  believe  that  we  experience  a  necessary  con- 
nection between  external  Impressions,  as  we  pointed  out  in  the 
chapter  preceding.  Therefore,  the  origin  of  Biran's  assertion  that 
we  have  liberty  of  indifference  is  not  such  a  spurious  contrast  be- 
tween external  and  internal  experience  as  Hume  describes. 

Biran  was  not  mainly  concerned  with  proving  the  liberty  of 
men  upon  either  ethical  or  theological  grounds;  therefore,  we  find 
in  his  writings  no  critique  of  Hume's  attacks  on  those  who  use 
such  grounds  to  prove  the  liberty  of  man.  He  was  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  experiential  origins  of  our  belief  in  liberty.  And 
so,  the  arguments  that  would  mainly  interest  him  are  the  third 
and  fourth  advocated  by  Hume  in  the  long  footnote  in  the  En- 
quiries, the  arguments  that  try  to  prove  that  belief  in  the  liberty 
of  indifference  is  based  upon  a  "false  sensation  or  seeming  experi- 
ence ...  in  performing  actions."  Hume  there  asserts  that  in  per- 
forming such  voluntary  actions  we  feel  "that  our  actions  are  sub- 
ject to  our  will  and  imagine  we  feel,  that  the  will  itself  is  subject 
to  nothing."  34  He  first  attacks  this  "false  sensation"  by  asserting  that 
all  our  actions  are  motivated,  brought  about  by  certain  desires,  even 
if  the  desire  happens  to  be  to  prove  one's  own  liberty.  As  we  have 
seen,  in  a  second  attempt  to  show  that  this  experience  of  causal 
indifference  is  illusory  he  asserts  that  "however  we  imagine  we 
feel  a  liberty  within  ourselves  a  spectator  can  commonly  infer 
our  actions  from  our  motives  and  character;  and  even  where  he 
cannot,  he  concludes  in  general  that  he  might,  were  he  perfectly  ac- 
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quainted  with  every  circumstance  of  our  situation  and  temper,  and 
the  most  secret  springs  of  our  complexion  and  disposition.  Now  this 
is  the  very  essence  of  necessity."  35 

In  criticizing  such  arguments,  Biran  insists  again  on  maintain- 
ing two  fundamental  distinctions  neglected  by  Hume:  between 
Impressions  and  internal  voluntary  experience,  and  between  the 
prediction  of  certain  successions  and  the  felt  causation  of  internal 
experience.  Even  if  the  spectator  could  predict  certain  actions  by 
knowing  the  "motives  and  character"  of  the  agent,  this  is  no  proof 
that  there  is  any  real  connection  between  these  motives  and  actions; 
there  is  only  an  observed  conjunction  of  external  Impressions  at 
best,  and  this  conjunction  does  not  at  all  resemble  a  real  necessary 
connection  as  it  is  felt  in  internal  experience. 

But  Biran's  criticisms  involve  a  further  point:  Hume,  he  would 
say,  is  making  an  unwarranted  assumption  when  he  asserts  that 
the  spectator  of  a  given  agent  may  conceivably  be  "perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  every  circumstance  of  [the  agent's]  .  .  .  situation 
and  temper,  and  the  most  secret  springs  of  [his]  complexion 
and  disposition."  He  is  assuming,  as  he  has  done  throughout  his 
discussion,  that  there  is  no  fundamental  difference  between  ex- 
perienced willing  and  Impressions.  Biran  contends  that  there  is 
such  a  distinction,  and  his  philosophy  is  an  elaborate  defense  of 
the  fundamental  nature  of  this  distinction.  No  matter  how  many 
Impressions  of  the  agent  the  spectator  may  have,  he  cannot  experi- 
ence the  agent's  own  internal  experience,  he  cannot  experience  the 
real  liberty  of  indifference  that  occurs  within  the  agent.  The  spec- 
tator has  only  his  own  external  experience  of  the  agent,  and  con- 
stant conjunctions  of  such  Impressions  may  allow  him  to  draw  up 
certain  laws  of  succession;  but  these  laws  do  not  give  him  access 
to  the  real  causation  that  occurs  in  the  agent's  internal  experience. 
These  laws  do  not  allow  the  spectator  to  make  assertions  about 
real  causation  occurring  in  the  agent;  he  can  neither  say  that  the 
agent  has  nor  that  he  does  not  have  liberty  of  indifference  at  any 
time.  Necessity,  in  the  meaning  of  that  term  most  directly  related 
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to  experience,  is  an  internal  matter  only,  and  if  there  is  no  such 
experience  of  the  will  being  moved  by  some  other  force,  then  with 
respect  to  real  causation  one  has  liberty  of  indifference,  no  matter 
what  regularities  spectators  may  observe  from  the  outside. 

And  so,  Biran's  major  criticism  of  Hume's  doctrine  that  there 
is  no  liberty  of  indifference  is  founded  on  the  distinction  between 
Impressions  and  internal  experience,  as  was  his  criticism  of  Hume's 
doctrine  of  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  necessary  connection.  Recog- 
nizing this  distinction,  Biran  asserts  not  only  that  our  experience 
of  free  willing  is  not  a  "false  sensation  or  seeming  experience," 
but  that  the  experience  of  voluntarily  moving  the  body  is  the 
primary  fact,  the  most  pervasive  of  experiences,  the  foundation  of 
all  knowledge.  Confusing  Impressions  with  the  experience  of 
willed  effort,  and  confusing  laws  of  the  succession  of  Impressions 
with  real  causation,  Hume  felt  he  had  proved  our  experience  of 
liberty  of  indifference  to  be  a  "false  sensation";  but,  Biran  insists, 
once  these  confusions  are  removed  by  a  careful  analysis  of  experi- 
ence, one  finds  that  the  liberty  of  indifference  is  "a  fact  of  conscious- 
ness, which  is  for  me  the  source  of  all  truth:  the  willing  self  is  the 
self  that  begins  and  executes  bodily  movements  .  .  .  there  is  no 
other  force  at  work,  no  other  power  but  that  of  my  will,  which  is 
myself."  36 

Apart  from  pointing  out  the  predictability  of  human  actions 
in  order  to  prove  the  absence  of  any  liberty  of  indifference,  Hume 
also  says  there  is  always  some  desire  that  is  the  motivating  force 
("the  motive")  of  our  actions,  and  prevents  those  actions  from 
being  described  as  "indifferent." 37  This  assertion  seems  to  refer 
entirely  to  one's  own  internal  experience,  not  to  external  Impres- 
sions as  did  the  assertions  of  Hume  that  Biran  previously  criticized. 
Here  Hume  seems  to  be  asserting  that  we  may  internally  experience 
the  causal  influence  of  desires  upon  our  willing.  Of  course,  if  he 
were  to  allow  for  such  an  experience  independently  of  any  doc- 
trine of  "constant  conjunctions"  between  two  particular  entities  at 
a  particular  time,  his  fundamental  doctrine  of  causality  —  that  we 
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have  no  experience  of  necessary  connection  between  particular  enti- 
ties—  would  be  contradicted,  and  he  would  have  to  revise  much 
of  his  philosophy.  Rather  than  admit  that  we  have  such  an  ex- 
perience, he  resorts  again  to  the  "constant  conjunction"  analysis 
of  the  term  "causal  connection."  He  asserts,  as  was  noticed  before, 
that  [we]  feel  no  .  .  .  connexion  of  .  .  .  motive  and  ...  ac- 
tion." 38 

He  has  thus  returned  to  the  contention  that  there  is  a  constant 
conjunction  of  motive  and  action  in  human  activity.  And  to  this 
contention,  Biran  would  answer:  this  may  be  so,  but  there  is  no 
real  causation,  except  as  experienced  between  willing  and  bodily 
movement,  and  there  is  therefore  no  real  causation  discoverable 
between  motive  and  voluntary  action.  Hume,  in  saying  that  "desire 
.  .  .  is  .  .  .  the  motive  of  our  actions"  is  asserting  only  that  there 
is  a  constant  conjunction  between  particular  motives  and  particular 
actions;  but  even  if  this  relation  of  succession  were  discoverable 
(and  Biran  will  presently  say  that  it  is  not),  one's  liberty  of  indif- 
ference as  experienced  internally  would  not  be  refuted:  internal 
experience  reveals  no  necessary  relation  between  certain  particular 
desires  and  certain  actions. 

Before  Biran's  reasons  for  claiming  that  there  is  no  experienced 
necessary  connection  between  particular  desires  and  particular  ac- 
tions can  be  fully  understood,  we  must  consider  his  discussions  of 
the  distinction  between  desiring  and  willing. 

Desire,  according  to  Biran,  "tends  necessarily  toward  the  ob- 
jects or  the  external  causes  of  Impressions  over  which  we  have 
no  control."39  When  we  desire,  we  are  moving  toward  objects  not 
yet  within  our  power.  Desiring,  says  Biran,  is  a  kind  of  prayer 
addressed  to  foreign  causes  or  objects,  a  prayer  that  they  approach 
us  or  that  they  depart.40  On  the  other  hand,  "the  will  or  the  power 
to  move  oneself  .  .  .  applies  only  to  actions  over  which  we  have 
complete  control." 41  In  willed  effort,  in  voluntary  action,  we 
attempt  only  what  is  actually  in  our  power,  for  our  willing  occurs 
simultaneously  with  its  accomplishment  in  bodily  action,  and  does 
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not  occur  without  that  bodily  action.  As  we  have  noticed  in  our 
discussions  of  perceived  causation,  there  may  be  plans  or  "pre- 
determinations" to  perform  certain  movements,  and  these  plans  may 
be  foiled. 

Usually  willing  and  desiring  are  intimately  involved  with  each 
other,  and  in  order  to  make  the  distinction  as  well  as  the  relation 
between  them  clear,  Biran  proposes  an  "hypothesis."  42  He  asks  us 
to  imagine  a  statue  like  the  one  Condillac  imagined  confined  to  the 
olfactory  sense  and  to  the  capacity  to  inhale.  Also  to  imagine  that 
he  cannot  detect  any  odor  unless  he  inhales  voluntarily.  And  fur- 
ther to  imagine  that  a  flower  is  kept  near  the  olfactory  organ,  and 
whenever  the  statue  inhales,  a  lovely  fragrance  is  enjoyed  by  him. 
If  the  flower  remains  at  the  statue's  nose  he  will  come  to  believe 
himself  the  cause  of  the  sensation  that  always  comes  with  his  in- 
haling: he  will  think  that  he  himself  can  dispose  of  the  smell  by 
simply  not  inhaling,  and  can  create  it  by  inhaling.  In  fact,  he 
will  begin  to  regard  the  act  of  inhaling  and  the  fragrance  as  in- 
separable, so  he  will  think  that  his  will  is  as  intimately  involved 
with  the  fragrance  as  with  the  inhaling.  A  more  richly  endowed 
outsider,  however,  would  be  able  to  see  that  the  flower  is  the 
cause,  not  the  statue.  All  things  considered,  the  statue  is  both  a 
cause  and  a  passive  recipient  of  an  odor:  he  causes  the  inhaling, 
freely,  voluntarily,  but  he  also  receives  the  odor  passively.  How- 
ever, he  confuses  these  two  experiences  —  that  of  inhaling  and 
that  of  smelling  the  odor  —  and  thinks  of  them  both  as  one  free  act 
initiated  by  itself,  one  act  of  willing. 

Now  imagine  that  the  flower  is  removed,  and  the  statue  ex- 
periences only  his  own  inhaling,  and  not  the  fragrance  of  the  flower. 
He  is  now  forced  to  make  the  distinction  between  what  is  brought 
about  by  his  own  will  and  what  is  given  to  him  from  without.  He 
inhales  deeply  and  long,  but  the  odor  does  not  come,  and  because 
the  fragrance  was  pleasant  he  makes  further  efforts.  But  now  the 
fragrance  is  not  simply  the  effect  of  an  act  of  willing:  it  is  the  object 
of  a  desire.  Only  his  own  organs  are  directly  involved  in  his  in- 
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haling,  are  completely  at  the  disposal  of  his  own  will.  And  the  idea, 
the  memory  of  that  fragrance  becomes  the  motive  or  the  occasion 
for  his  volition,  while  he  now  clearly  sees  the  distinction  between 
the  effect  of  a  volition,  and  the  object  of  a  desire:  one  is  completely 
at  his  disposal,  while  the  other  is  not.  A  desire  may  be  foiled, 
but  not  a  volition.  (Biran  faces  the  possibility  that  the  alert  reader 
may  claim  that  the  body  sometimes  foils  volition  and  therefore 
becomes  an  object  of  desire,  not  volition,  and  he  does  so  by  referring 
the  reader  to  his  discussion  of  "real"  causation  and  by  insisting 
that  the  experience  of   voluntary   bodily   movement   is   simple.)43 

Given  these  differences  in  object  (desires  tend  toward  external 
objects  of  Impressions,  and  willing  operates  on  our  own  internally 
experienced  musculature)  as  well  as  differences  in  the  possibility 
or  necessity  of  success,  what  is  the  relation  between  desiring  and 
willing?  Whatever  that  relation  may  be,  Biran  insists,  it  is  not 
to  be  found  by  leaving  internal  experience  and  seeking  the  relation 
amongst  our  Impressions.44  For  one  cannot  explain  real  causation 
by  referring  to  successions  of  Impressions.  The  fact  of  real  causa- 
tion cannot  be  denied  or  otherwise  affected  by  any  discussions  in 
terms  of  vastly  different  kinds  of  experience.  The  only  means  of 
terminating  these  "useless  discussions"  is  to  avoid  leaving  the  limits 
of  internal  experience,  and  to  take  "liberty  as  one  of  the  primary 
facts."  45 

But  Biran  could  not  ignore  the  experienced  intimacy  between 
desiring  and  willing.  Our  willing  is  very  frequently  preceded  by 
desire  for  external  objects,  but  "the  exercise  of  the  power  to  move 
ourselves  ...  is  not  less  complete  .  .  .  when  that  exercise  is  pre- 
ceded or  guided  by  motives  that  incline  without  necessitating."  46 
Thus,  desire  may  incline,  but  will  not  necessitate  a  given  bodily 
movement.  That  movement  must  in  the  end  be  performed  only 
by  one's  own  willing.  We  may  always  catch  ourselves  short,  and 
avoid  it,  or  make  a  different  movement.  Now,  although  the  new 
desire  (the  desire  to  avoid  the  movement  toward  which  one  was 
first  inclined)  may  precede  the  voluntary  action,  we  have  shown 
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that  the  previous  desire  had  no  necessary  connection  with  the  volun- 
tary movement  toward  which  one  was  first  inclined,  and  the  same 
applies  to  this  new  desire.  Moreover,  we  can  again  perform  a  still 
different  movement  from  that  to  which  we  are  inclined  by  the 
later  desire,  and  so  on.  All  of  this  indicates  that  between  a  given 
desire  and  a  given  voluntary  movement  there  is  a  relation  of  (to 
translate  Biran's  verb  "incliner")  inclination,  but  not  a  necessary 
relation:  the  particular  desire  is  not  the  sufficient  condition  of  the 
particular  voluntary  movement.  Moreover,  that  particular  voluntary 
movement  (for  example,  the  reaching  out  of  one's  hand)  may  be 
preceded  by  a  variety  of  different  desires  (hunger  for  an  apple, 
or  the  desire  to  touch  it,  etc.)  and  so  any  one  given  desire  is  not 
a  necessary  condition  of  a  particular  kind  of  movement. 

Moreover,  if  we  consider  the  hypothesis  of  the  statue  and  the 
flower,  we  see  by  reference  to  our  own  internal  experience  the 
obvious  difference  between  willing  and  desiring.  The  most  the 
desire  can  do  when  it  is  powerful  enough  is  to  make  it  difficult  to 
avoid  inhaling,  but  it  is  still  possible  to  refrain  from  inhaling. 
Again,  when  one  is  yearning  for  the  fragrance  of  the  flower  and 
sniffing  around  after  it,  one  can  quite  clearly  see  the  difference 
between  this  dependence  and  one's  independence  when  one  is  in- 
haling for  the  sake  of  inhaling  itself. 

Biran  thus  asserts  that  though  some  desire  must  precede  our 
voluntary  movements,  that  precedence  does  not  involve  a  necessary 
connection.  Of  course,  some  desires  are  so  strong  as  to  bring  about 
certain  bodily  actions  almost  inevitably,  given  the  right  circum- 
stances. But  even  these  strong  desires  can  be  defied  if  we  are  edu- 
cated correctly,  if  we  have  obtained  what  Biran  calls  the  "culti- 
vation of  willed  effort,"  or,  in  another  context,  the  "education  of  the 
active  faculties."4'  Given  this  education,  we  can  gradually  learn 
to  swerve  from  almost  any  given  impulsion. 

Such  an  education  is  possible  because  there  are  degrees  of  ac- 
tivity that  the  will  can  engage  in.  One  can  be  standing  in  the 
dark,  with  one's  eyes  open,  all  one's  senses  actively  alert,  and  may 
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be  speaking  and  listening  to  one's  own  words.48  In  doing  these 
things,  one  is  experiencing  the  self  at  its  most  active,  at  its  purest, 
when  it  is  free  of  externally  caused  Impressions.49  On  the  other 
hand,  one  can  suspend  all  action,  all  willed  effort,  one  can  act  as 
if  there  were  no  organs  to  employ  voluntarily,  remain  dumbly  pas- 
sive to  bodily  aches  and  pains  and  forces  from  without.  One  can,  for 
instance,  fall  asleep,  or  simply  vegetate  while  "awake."  Now  one 
has  practically  obliterated  the  active  self,  lost  one's  freedom  —  even 
though  one  has  done  so  voluntarily  by  refusing  to  utilize  his  organs. 
Between  these  two  extremes  fall  most  of  the  actions  and  passions 
of  men,  for  men  are  usually  neither  completely  free  nor  over- 
whelmingly "inclined"  by  their  Impressions  or  their  environment. 
As  we  have  noticed  in  our  first  chapter  and  elsewhere,  there  are 
various  kinds  of  relations  that  hold  between  the  willed  effort  and 
Impressions,  various  degrees  of  initiative  taken  by  willing,  various 
degrees  of  submission  to  one's  environment. 

Even  an  Oblomov  opens  his  eyes  under  his  own  volition  even 
though  he  closes  them  shortly  afterward  under  the  domination  of 
unlocalized  bodily  sensations;  and  even  a  Stolz  stands  and  stares, 
and  gives  repose  to  that  mighty  weapon,  his  will.00  Most  men 
inhabit  the  middle  ground  between  Oblomov  and  Stolz;  most  men 
exert  their  wills  more  than  does  Oblomov,  less  than  does  Stolz. 
And  by  so  doing,  most  men  are  not  as  enslaved  by  Impressions  as 
is  Oblomov,  are  not  as  free  as  is  his  friend  Stolz.  The  question  of 
liberty  is  for  Biran  a  question  of  the  degree  of  activity  that  one 
experiences  in  oneself,  the  degree  of  initiating  volition.  One's  Im- 
pressions are  more  or  less  violent,  overwhelming.  The  will  is  some- 
times completely  enslaved,  obliterated.  This  is  the  case  when  sleep 
involuntarily  comes,  or  when  one  dies.  At  other  times  Impressions 
fade  away  into  barely  perceived  clues  and  one's  activity  is  at  the 
center  of  one's  consciousness,  as  when  one  is  quickly  directing  the 
punch  at  one's  opponent  in  the  ring.51  But  usually  the  Impressions 
are  neither  that  violent,  nor  this  weak.  In  short,  man  is  often  free, 
but  not  entirely  independent  of  the  "inclining"  forces  that  his  Im- 
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pressions,  and  his  bodily  affections  exercise  on  him.  Or,  put  another 
way,  man  is  often  "inclined"  by  these  forces  to  initiate  a  bodily 
movement  but  he  is  seldom  forced  so  irresistibly  that  he  cannot 
use  his  own  volition  at  all. 

Hume's  fourth  argument  was  included  by  him  in  the  same 
footnote  as  the  one  that  contains  the  third,  which  we  have  just 
finished  discussing.52  According  to  it,  we  have  only  a  spurious 
"feeling"  that  we  might  have  done  otherwise  than  we  actually 
did  in  a  given  voluntary  action.  Biran's  views  on  this  problem 
summarize  succinctly  his  doctrine  of  liberty.  He  would  not  use 
this  "false  sensation"  as  evidence  for  the  liberty  of  indifference; 
in  fact,  he  would  condemn  strongly  any  recourse  to  "playing  with 
imagined  possibilities."  Liberty  is  an  actual,  positive  feeling  of 
power  or  force;  it  is  not  concerned  with  images  or  possibilities 
that  were  never  realized.  It  is  a  component  of  one's  experience,  not 
of  one's  confused  speculations.  It  is  not  an  unverifiable  "might 
have  been,"  but  is  a  fact.53  Man  experiences  the  fact  that  he  initiates 
some  of  his  bodily  movements.  It  is  conceivable  that  his  body  is 
inclined  by  a  million  or  more  external  forces  and  subtle  inter- 
nally experienced  motives,  conceivable  that  he  does  not  initiate 
that  movement.  But  this  is  only  a  possibility,  only  a  product  of 
reasonings  full  of  lacunae,  and,  worst  of  all,  a  speculation  that  arises 
if  we  ignore  the  dictates  of  our  most  intimate,  persistent,  actual 
experience,  the  experience  of  our  own  activity  more  or  less  "in- 
clined" but  not  "necessitated"  by  external  forces.  Condillac,  Hume, 
and  others  who  deny  man's  liberty  of  indifference,  though  they 
reject  the  argument  we  are  now  considering,  can  be  themselves 
accused  of  dealing  only  with  mere  possibilities  and  ignoring  the 
primary,  irreducible  fact  of  our  internal  experience  of  voluntary 
movement. 

K  Biran  vs.  Locke  on  Liberty 

Locke  also  had  some  important  remarks  to  make  on  the  subject 
of  man's  liberty,  remarks  that  Biran  explicitly  criticized,  thereby 
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clearly  revealing  his  own  doctrine  of  liberty.  Locke  states  his  general 
position  on  freedom  as  follows:  "So  far  as  a  man  has  power  .  .  . 
to  move  or  not  to  move,  according  to  the  preference  or  direction  of 
his  own  mind,  so  far  is  a  man  free.  Wherever  any  performance  or 
forbearance  are  [sic]  not  equally  in  a  man's  power;  wherever  doing 
or  not  doing  will  not  equally  follow  upon  the  preference  of  his 
mind  directing  it,  there  he  is  not  free,  though  perhaps  the  action 
may  be  voluntary.  .  .  .  Liberty  is  not  an  idea  belonging  to  volition, 
or  preferring;  but  to  the  person  having  the  power  of  doing,  or  for- 
bearing to  do,  according  as  the  mind  shall  choose  or  direct."  °4  In  a 
passage  Biran  criticizes  both  in  his  diary  and  in  his  Essay,  Locke 
gives  the  instance  of  a  man  who  finds  himself  in  a  room,  locked 
in,  with  no  power  to  get  out.  He  finds  in  this  room  a  person  he 
has  been  longing  to  speak  to,  and  stays  in  the  room  willingly, 
"prefers  his  staying  to  going  away."  His  staying  there  is,  according 
to  Locke,  voluntary,  but  the  man  does  not  have  liberty:  "It  is 
evident  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  stay,  he  has  not  freedom  to  be 
gone."  55 

Biran's  explicit  repudiation  of  this  doctrine  reveals  the  distance 
between  his  discussion  of  freedom  and  that  of  Locke.06  According 
to  Locke,  one  is  free  insofar  as  he  can  do  what  he  prefers  to  do; 
but  if  there  is  an  external  cause  which  limits  that  action,  he  is 
necessitated,  he  has  lost  his  freedom  or  liberty.07  The  man  who 
stays  in  the  cell  voluntarily  because  of  a  pleasant  companion  is  still 
not  free,  because  his  desire  to  leave  the  room  is  frustrated,  though 
temporarily  ignored. 

According  to  Biran,  on  the  other  hand,  liberty  itself  consists 
in  the  very  experience  of  willing  that  brings  about  the  particular 
voluntary  actions  which  the  prisoner  performs  in  sitting  there  and 
talking.  If  there  is  a  force  that  stops  his  movements,  changes  them 
or  limits  them,  his  liberty  is  not  destroyed  completely.  For,  accord- 
ing to  Biran,  one  wills  only  the  acts  of  which  he  is  capable,  and 
there  is  no  willing  to  do  things  which  cannot  be  accomplished.0,8 
Therefore  there  is  no  actual  willed  effort  to  leave  the  room,  and 
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the  man,  in  experiencing  his  voluntary  conversation,  etc.,  is  ex- 
periencing his  liberty.  In  his  diary,  Biran  points  out  the  exact 
difference  between  Locke's  doctrine  of  liberty  and  his  own.59  In  the 
example  given  and  discussed  by  Locke,  "liberty  is  looked  at  from 
a  point  of  view  altogether  external  and  foreign  to  the  experience 
of  willing  and  .  .  .  actions.  In  this  case,  it  is  true  the  prisoner 
would  not  have  the  power  to  leave  if  he  desired  it  .  .  .  but  insofar 
as  he  does  not  will  to  leave,  nor  desire  to  do  so,  he  acts  freely  in 
staying  behind."  Locke,  thinking  only  in  terms  of  Impressions 
(the  prison  walls,  the  lock,  etc.)  called  a  man  not  free  if  the  external 
circumstances  of  his  actions  limited  those  actions;  but  he  failed 
to  see  that  the  basis  of  our  feeling  of  liberty  is  our  voluntary  ac- 
tions, the  internal  experience  the  man  has  of  willing  to  stay 
there  and  converse.  If  he  had  remembered  that  freedom  has  its 
ultimate  origin  in  an  internal  experience  of  willing,  then  he  would 
not  have  denied  the  freedom  of  the  man  in  the  locked  room. 

The  second  point  of  disagreement  between  Locke's  and  Biran's 
doctrines  of  freedom  is  directly  concerned  with  the  liberty  of 
indifference.  Locke  insists  that  the  will  is  not  independent  of 
causes,  but  is  determined  by  desires.  More  particularly,  the  will  is 
determined  to  change  by  "some  uneasiness."  He  recognizes  a  dis- 
tinction between  willing  and  desiring  quite  similar  to  Biran's  dis- 
tinction; but  in  contrast  to  Biran,  he  asserts  that  desire  or  "uneasi- 
ness in  the  want  of  an  absent  good  is  always  the  cause  of  our  will- 
ing.60 

We  have  already  considered  Biran's  answer  to  this  claim. 
According  to  him,  we  frequently  perform  voluntary  motions 
"against  the  first  natural  impulsion  of  need"  and  so  there  is  no 
necessary  connection  between  particular  desires,  or  certain  bodily 
or  mental  states  of  uneasiness  and  voluntary  movements.  We  can 
always  avoid  acting  according  to  the  dictates  of  most  particular 
states  of  uneasiness.  Moreover,  we  experience  "real"  causation, 
creative  efficacy,  only  in  our  voluntary,  willed  effort;  only  the 
will  is  active,  creative;  and  states  like  uneasiness,  though  they  can 
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"incline"  cannot  create,  cannot  initiate,  are  only  what  Locke  would 
call  "retainers  to  other  parts  of  nature."  61 

Locke  once  seems  to  recognize  the  distinction  between  bodily 
passive  states  and  volition  when  he  writes  that  "we  have  a  power 
to  suspend  the  prosecution  of  this  or  that  desire;  as  every  one 
daily  may  experiment  in  himself.  This  seems  to  me  the  source 
of  all  liberty;  in  this  seems  to  consist  that  which  is  (as  I  think 
improperly)  called  free-will."62  This  illustration  of  the  distinction 
between  a  bodily  state  or  a  desire  and  an  act  willing  Biran  would 
endorse;  but  Locke  shortly  afterwards  says  that  our  will  is  "deter- 
mined by  the  last  result  of  our  own  minds."63  And  Biran  would 
not  use  such  language,  which  implies  an  absence  of  the  liberty 
of  indifference;  Biran  would  say  that  our  will  is  inclined  but  not 
"determined"  by  any  particular  result  of  our  deliberation;  the 
experience  of  willed  effort  may  still  swerve  from  any  impulsion. 
Desires  and  decisions  precede  voluntary  actions,  but  it  is  for  the 
will  alone  to  make  the  movement. 


According  to  Biran,  the  only  real  necessity,  the  only  real 
causation  in  the  world  is  what  we  experience  in  our  internal  sense. 
There  is  no  other  sure,  creative  relationship  between  entities  in  our 
experience.  Other  parts  of  our  experience  bear  upon  this  relation- 
ship, guide  it,  and  influence  it  in  various  other  ways.  But  these 
influences  must  not  blind  us  to  the  unique  activity  of  the  will. 
It  alone  initiates  in  most  of  our  waking  life;  all  other  elements  are 
passive  "retainers  to  other  parts  of  nature."  But  men  are  dazzled 
by  Impressions  and  bodily  states,  refusing  to  keep  their  attention 
on  the  primary  fact  of  volition,  and  so  they  forget  that  they  are 
themselves  free  causes,  and  imagine  —  using  now  copies  of  ex- 
ternal Impressions  —  that  they  are  like  Bayle's  weather  vane.64 
But  in  imagining  this  they  neglect  one  central  difference  between 
the  weather  vane  and  man:  man  alone  consciously  experiences  him- 
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self  moving  himself,  while  all  the  weather  vane  does  is  receive  an 
exterior  "Impression,"  and  moves  without  the  experience  of  willed 
effort,  and  therefore  without  liberty. 

Of  course,  some  men  are  more  like  weather  vanes  than  others. 
Oblomov  is  not  unlike  a  thick,  heavy  weather  vane,  while  Stolz 
is  so  conscious  of  his  own  vigorous  volition  that  to  compare  him 
to  a  weather  vane  is  to  ignore  the  most  obvious  part  of  his  per- 
sonality. Some  men  are  less  forcefully  "inclined"  by  their  Im- 
pressions and  bodily  states  than  others.  To  these  men,  freedom  in 
the  highest  degree  belongs,  and  these  men  impress  upon  the  world 
personalities  of  great  originality,  power,  and  richness. 

But  all  men  are  in  some  degree  free.  In  all  men  there  is  an 
internal  force  present,  if  they  are  alive  and  awake  at  all,  that 
neither  pleasures  nor  pains  can  destroy.  When  this  force  is  acting, 
as  Biran  puts  it,  all  external  stimuli  are  rendered  feeble.  Not  every 
man  can  be  a  Mucius  Scaevola  who  kept  his  peccant  hand  in  the 
burning  coals  until  it  was  cinders,  but  all  of  us  can  to  some  degree 
approach  this  independence  of  organic  and  external  compulsions  or 
ordinary  desires.6i>  Not  all  men  can  be  like  the  great  captain  who, 
feeling  his  body  tremble  involuntarily  on  the  eve  of  a  great  battle, 
seized  his  own  trembling  limbs  and  said  "You  tremble,  feeble 
carcass!  If  you  knew  where  I  am  going  to  take  you,  you  would 
tremble  far  more!"  But  all  living,  wakeful  men  can  withstand  the 
pressure  of  their  bodies  and  external  events  to  some  extent;  and 
to  that  extent  they  are  free  selves. 


K    VI    * 

Berkeley  and  Biran  —  Allies  and  Opponents 


In  the  writings  of  Biran  there  are  only  three  occurrences  of 
Berkeley's  name,  only  three  explicit  references  to  his  philosophy. 
All  of  these  are  adverse  criticisms,  yet,  despite  the  paucity  of  ex- 
plicit reference  and  sympathy,  there  are  various  basic  similarities 
between  their  philosophies.  In  fact,  Biran,  though  he  never  at- 
tempted a  detailed  cosmology  like  that  expounded  in  Berkeley's 
Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  held  a  doctrine  of  experience 
more  similar  to  Berkeley's  than  to  any  of  the  other  Empiricists' 
analyses  of  experience.  Insofar  as  we  study  them  as  allies  we  shall 
be  clarifying  and  enriching  our  understanding  of  the  doctrine  of 
experience  they  both  defended.  In  fact,  Biran's  scrupulous  analyses 
of  self,  causation,  and  liberty  supplement  and  render  more  credible 
Berkeley's  sketchy  treatments  of  these  subjects.  On  the  other 
hand,  insofar  as  we  study  them  as  opponents  we  shall  be  learning 
much  about  the  unique  contributions  of  each. 

H  The  Analysis  of  Experience 

For  Berkeley,  as  well  as  for  the  other  Empiricists,  most  ex- 
planation involved  the  establishing  in  our  minds  of  what  Locke 
had  called  "determined  ideas."  This  was  to  be  done  by  what 
Berkeley  called  a  "close  and  narrow  survey"  of  experience.1  Ac- 
cording to  him.  certain  crucial  terms  could  be  explained  not  by 
"infinite  reasonings"  but  rather  by  making  a  careful  "survey  of 
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the  objects  of  human  knowledge."  2  This  consisted  in  turning  to 
experience  and  trying  to  discover  there  the  source  of  the  meaning- 
fulness  of  those  crucial  terms.  Once  we  have  thus  established 
"determined  ideas"  which  are  associated  with,  as  Berkeley  says, 
"annext  to"  our  words,  the  questions  that  use  these  terms  will  be 
either  answered  or  more  exactly  specified,  and  made  capable  of 
being  answered.  But  before  such  crucial  terms  as  "self,"  "causation," 
and  "liberty"  can  be  explained,  the  even  more  fundamental  term 
"experience,"  and  its  associated  terms  ("ideas,"  etc.)  which  describe 
our  "own  naked,  undisguised  ideas,"  must  be  explained  and  agreed 
upon,  and  experiences  themselves  carefully  classified  and  studied. 

In  Berkeley's  Principles,  and  especially  in  his  Philosophical 
Commentaries  there  is  a  fundamental  distinction  between  images 
and  some  other  kind  of  entity  associated  with  words,  some  other 
vehicle  of  meaning.  Berkeley  sees  an  important  difference  between 
what  he  calls  "Ideas"  and  "spirits,"  a  distinction  that  corresponds 
to  the  one  between  "Impressions"  and  "Willed  effort."  The  image, 
according  to  Berkeley,  is  a  copy  of  the  Idea  of  sense.  The  notion 
(though  Berkeley  often  uses  the  word  very  loosely)  is  that  which 
is  derived  from  our  experience  of  spirits,  not  of  Ideas  of  sense. 
The  image  or  idea  is  "annext  to"  certain  words,  and  serves  as  a 
standard  for  referring  these  words  to  Ideas  or  external  objects.3 
The  notion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  which  makes  it  possible 
for  words  to  refer  not  to  external  objects  of  Ideas  of  sense,  but  to 
certain  internal  entities  called  "spirits." 

He  nowhere  discusses  in  detail  the  two  kinds  of  entities  that 
make  words  meaningful,  but  he  does  point  out  that  it  is  important 
for  the  philosopher  to  consider  more  than  experience,  more  than 
"original  ideas  or  particular  things";  it  is  important  to  take  under 
consideration  the  "means"  by  which  "marks  and  signs  .  .  .  become 
.  .  .  universal,  become  the  immediate  instruments  and  materials 
of  science."  A  notion  is  one  of  these  "means"  by  which  a  certain 
mark  on  paper  or  a  particular  sound  becomes  "universal"  or  is 
taken  to  refer  to  many  entities;  so  is  an  image  or  idea. 
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It  is  in  Berkeley's  Commentaries  (sometimes  called  a  Common- 
place Book4)  that  the  difference  between  images  and  some  other 
element  of  meaning  appears;  he  never  uses  the  word  "notion"  in 
these  contexts,  however.  He  has  as  yet  found  no  word  to  stand  for 
this  puzzling  but  important  element,  though  he  has,  as  we  shall 
see,  found  a  variety  of  words  to  describe  its  source  in  experience 
("spirit,  my  self").  And  so  he  discusses  this  element  of  meaning  in 
a  negative  way.  In  some  places  he  asserts  that  there  are  certain 
words  that  are  meaningful,  but  not  by  virtue  of  images  or  ideas; 
in  other  contexts  he  puts  the  same  point  in  a  different  way  by 
asserting  that  there  are  certain  "real  things"  which  are  not  imagin- 
able, but  to  which  words  still  refer. 

In  one  place  he  writes:  "If  by  Idea  you  mean  object  of  the 
understanding.  Then  certainly  the  Will  is  no  Idea,  or  we  have  no 
idea  annext  to  the  word  Will.5  In  another  place,  he  asserts  that 
much  confusion  arises  from  the  belief  that  "words  signifying  the 
operations  of  the  mind  are  taken  from  sensible  Ideas." 6  In  still 
another  place  he  writes:  "It  seems  improper  and  liable  to  difficulties 
to  make  the  word  Person  stand  for  an  Idea"  7  where  an  idea  [an 
image]  is  "properly  speaking  .  .  .  the  picture  of  the  Imagination's 
making  ...  ye  likeness  of  .  .  .  the  real  [experiential]  Idea."  8 

When  he  is  not  discussing  the  meaningfulness  of  words  like 
"Will"  and  "Person"  or  "Self"  he  asserts  that  we  can  have  no  image 
(or  "picture")  of  willing  or  of  self.  Sometimes  he  writes:  "To  ask, 
have  we  an  idea  of  ye  Will  or  volition  is  nonsense."  9  Elsewhere 
he  writes:  "I  have  no  Idea  of  a  Volition  or  act  of  the  mind  neither 
has  any  other  Intelligence  for  that  were  a  contradiction."  10  In  the 
Commentaries  he  never  shows  in  detail  why  the  claim  that  we  have 
an  "Idea  of  a  Volition"  involves  a  contradiction.  But  in  one  im- 
portant passage  he  indicates  the  reason  why  one  can  have  no  image 
or  idea  of  willing  or  self:  "The  grand  Cause  of  perplexity  and  dark- 
ness in  treating  of  the  Will  is  that  we  Imagine  it  to  be  an  object 
of  thought  ...  we  think  we  may  perceive,  contemplate  &  view 
it  like  any  of  our  Ideas  whereas  in  truth  'tis  no  idea.  Nor  is  there 
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any  Idea  of  it.  tis  toto  coelo  different  .  .  .  from  all  our  Ideas."  n 
We  can  form  no  "picture"  or  image  of  our  internal  willing,  for 
willing  is  not  exterior  like  the  Ideas  of  sense  from  which  images 
are  copied.  Moreover,  since  the  will  and  the  self  are  "Active  things" 
we  can  have  no  image  of  them  because  "An  Idea  [idea]  being  it 
self  unactive  cannot  be  the  resemblance  of  ...  an  Active  thing."  12 
Thus,  by  asserting  that  certain  important  terms  like  "person" 
and  "will"  have  meaning  for  us,  and  by  claiming  also  that  that 
meaning  does  not  involve  images,  Berkeley  hinted  at  the  term 
"notion"  that  he  was  to  use  three  times  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
Principles ,13  When  he  asserted  in  the  Commentaries  that  "The 
Will  is  purus  actus  or  rather  pure  Spirit  not  imaginable,  nor  sensi- 
ble ...  in  no  wise  the  object  of  ye  Understanding,  no  wise  per- 
ceivable," 14  he  implied  that  aside  from  images  there  is  some  other 
way  of  thinking  about  willing  or  "pure  Spirit"  other  than  by 
means  of  an  "object  of  the  understanding."  15  For  though  will  and 
spirit  are  not  imaginable,  the  words  "will"  and  "spirit"  are  still 
meaningful:  we  can  still  think  clearly  about  wills  and  spirits  even 
though  they  are  not  "objects"  of  "the  understanding."  In  the 
Principles  he  gave  the  name  "notion"  to  this  element  of  meaning 
corresponding  to,  but  radically  different  from,  the  image  or  the 
idea. 

The  distinction  between  the  notion  and  the  image  was  not 
carefully  developed  in  Berkeley's  philosophy;  but  that  distinction 
played  a  fundamental  role  in  Biran's  thought  and  was  carefully 
analyzed.  (Whether  he  learned  it  from  Berkeley  it  is  difficult  to 
determine.  However,  it  is  unlikely  that  he  did  so,  since  he  appar- 
ently did  not  read  more  than  the  Dialogues  between  Hylas  and 
Philonous,  and  these  not  particularly  carefully.  It  is  only  later 
commentary  that  has  made  the  doctrine  of  "notions"  famous  or 
outstanding.)  In  all  of  Berkeley's  philosophy  there  is  no  such  de- 
tailed analysis  of  either  imaginal  or  notional  thought.  He  indicates 
that  we  understand  words  like  "will"  and  "self"  without  images, 
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but  he  never  discusses  in  detail  how  the  notion  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  idea;  nor  does  he  carefully  discuss  the  two  kinds  of  un- 
derstanding. 

It  is  evident  that  all  the  Empiricists  are  to  an  extent  in  agree- 
ment with  Biran  concerning  some  of  the  characteristics  of  ex- 
perience. All  assert  that  experience  consists  in  occurrences  in 
consciousness  which  are  thoroughly  known  or  perceived.  Moreover, 
all  agree  that  each  experience  is  "private"  in  the  sense  of  "present 
to  one  and  only  one  consciousness."  But  with  respect  to  Locke's 
and  Hume's  doctrines  that  all  appearances  are  "very  like"  each 
other,  there  is,  according  to  Berkeley  and  Biran,  a  certain  interior 
experience  that  is  not  "private"  in  the  extended  use  of  that  word, 
in  the  sense  of  "present  in  one  and  only  one  sense  modality."  Hume, 
for  example,  held  that  there  is  no  factor  which  may  be  called 
"central"  to  our  experience  in  all  sense  modalities.  Biran  holds  that 
there  is  a  factor  of  experience  which  is  present  in  all  kinds  of 
sense  experience:  our  internal  experience  of  voluntary  bodily 
movement;  Berkeley  called  this  our  experience  of  "mind,  spirit, 
soul  or  my  self." 

There  are  other  characteristics  of  experience  concerning  which 
Biran  and  Berkeley  are  in  closer  agreement  with  each  other  than 
either  of  them  is  with  Hume.  For  instance,  both  hold  that  ex- 
ternal experience  alone  has  what  we  have  called  "unavoidability," 
while  the  internal  experience  of  willing  does  not  have  this  trait. 
Berkeley  writes:  "When  in  broad  day-light  I  open  my  eyes,  'tis 
not  in  my  power  to  chuse  whether  I  shall  see  or  no  .  .  .  and  so 
likewise  as  to  hearing  and  other  senses,  the  ideas  imprinted  on 
them  are  not  creatures  of  my  will."  16  What  Berkeley  calls  "Ideas 
of  sense"  and  Biran  calls  "Impressions"  are  unavoidable,  given 
certain  conditions.  But  both  also  insist  that  there  are  certain  entities 
in  experience  that  are  avoidable,  that  are  under  the  control  of  our 
will.  For  Berkeley  such  entities  are  the  images  men  create  in  their 
own  minds:  "  'Tis  no  more  than  willing  and  straightway  this  or 
that  idea  arises  in  my  fancy;  and  by  the  same  power  it  is  obliterated, 
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and  makes  way  for  another."  17  For  Biran  it  is  the  movements  of 
our  bodies  that  are  subject  to  our  wills,  not  images.  We  shall  be 
looking  into  this  difference  between  Biran  and  Berkeley  presently; 
but  the  important  point  to  notice  here  is  that  both  hold  that  our 
internal  experience  does  not  have  the  characteristic  of  unavoid- 
ability,  but  can  be  varied  by  us  at  pleasure.  In  short,  both  insist  on 
the  internally  experienced  freedom  of  man,  as  we  shall  see  further 
on  in  this  chapter;  and  in  holding  this  view  they  are  allies  against 
the  philosophies  of  Hume  and  Locke,  especially  the  former. 

Another  characteristic  of  experience  that  Berkeley  insists  on 
with  Biran  —  and  in  this  case  with  the  other  Empiricists  also  —  is 
that  characteristic  that  distinguishes  images  from  Ideas  of  sense, 
not  with  respect  to  their  relations  to  willing,  but  with  respect  to 
their  prima  facie,  inspectable  characteristics,  as  different  kinds  of 
objects.  In  the  Principles,  sections  30  to  33,  Berkeley  discusses  these 
differences.  Luce  in  his  excellent  brief  commentary  on  the  work 
lists  them  as  follows:18 

Ideas  of  sense  Ideas  of  imagination 

stronger  fainter 

more  lively  less  lively,  less  vivid 

steady  less  constant 

more  distinct  less  distinct  (blurred) 

orderly,  coherent  often  excited,  random 

in  regular  series  less  regular 

Some  of  those  listed  in  the  first  column  may  fail  to  be  present  at 
certain  times,  but  only  when  all  fail  to  be  present  do  we  call  the 
presented  idea  an  "image"  or  an  "idea  of  imagination."  With  this 
elaborate  description  of  the  "actuality"  of  experience,  Biran  would 
be  in  agreement  with  Berkeley,  as  would  Locke  and  Hume. 

However,  with  respect  to  the  difference  between  experience  and 
images  of  experience,  Biran  did  make  one  of  his  rare  explicit  at- 
tacks on  Berkeley's  philosophy:  Berkeley's  philosophy,  he  said  is 
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"a  sort  of  theoretical  idealism  that  substitutes  for  a  real  world  an 
imaginary  one  peopled  with  inconsistent  phantoms,  spontaneous 
creations  of  our  fancy,  which  have  no  need  for  an  external  sup- 
port." 19  A  glance  at  Luce's  list  shows  that  this  accusation  is 
groundless;  of  all  the  philosophers  we  are  considering  in  this  study, 
Berkeley  made  the  most  careful  distinction  between  the  "real 
world"  and  the  "imaginary  world,"  between  Ideas  of  sense  and 
ideas  of  imagination.  (Henceforward  we  observe  this  distinction  by 
capitalizing  the  word  "Idea"  referring  to  immediate  experience,  and 
leaving  the  word  for  image  in  lowercase  type.)  We  have  also  seen 
that  Ideas  of  sense  do  require  "external  support,"  according  to 
Berkeley. 

In  fact,  Biran  himself  did  not  give  much  attention  to  differen- 
tiating the  "imaginary"  from  the  "real"  world,  images  from  Im- 
pressions; he  failed  to  do  this  mainly  because  he  was  not  as 
interested  in  voluntary  imagining  as  he  was  in  other  types  of 
voluntary  activity.  It  will  become  clear  why  this  is  the  case  when  we 
examine  his  attack  on  those  philosophers,  like  Berkeley,  who  take 
imagining  to  be  the  source  of  our  knowledge  of  the  activity  of 
the  self. 

We  have  noticed  various  similarities  between  the  philosophies 
of  Berkeley  and  Biran.  Both  of  them  insisted  that  there  were  two 
kinds  of  standards  of  explanation  or  vehicles  of  meaning:  notions 
and  images.  And  both  of  them  insisted  that  the  process  of  explain- 
ing the  words  that  employ  these  vehicles  is  a  very  important  role 
for  philosophy  to  play  in  men's  lives.  Moreover,  they  agreed  that 
corresponding  to  the  two  different  kinds  of  standards  of  explanation 
there  are  two  kinds  of  "originals":  Impressions  or  Ideas  of  sense, 
and  willed  effort  or  inward  feeling.  Also  they  agreed  that  Impres- 
sions or  Ideas  of  sense  are  unavoidable,  and  could  occur  in  only 
one  sense  modality,  while  our  inward  experience  of  the  self  was 
subject  to  willing  (indeed,  it  consisted  of  willing),  and  was  opera- 
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tive  in  all  sense  modalities.  In  short,  they  used  the  word  "experi- 
ence" in  similar  ways,  and  in  ways  quite  different  from  those  ad- 
vocated by  the  early  Locke  and  by  Hume. 

Still,  there  are  certain  differences  between  their  philosophies 
that  must  not  be  ignored.  For  instance,  Berkeley  sought  to  reduce 
all  the  entities  in  the  world  to  ideas  and  spirits,  while  Biran  had 
no  serious  ontological  claims  to  make.  Again,  as  the  "primary  fact" 
of  our  experience,  one  chose  imagining,  the  calling  of  pictures  to 
mind,  and  the  other  chose  as  the  primary  fact  the  voluntary  moving 
of  one's  body. 

But  these  differences  are  not  as  important  to  us  as  the  funda- 
mental similarity  between  their  philosophies:  Biran  and  Berkeley 
alone  among  the  philosophers  we  are  studying  built  their  philoso- 
phies upon  the  fundamental  differences  they  found  between  ex- 
terior and  interior  experience,  and  upon  the  relations  between 
these  two  aspects  of  experience. 

Personal  Identity 

In  his  informal  remarks  Berkeley  wrote:  "Mem:  Carefully  to 
omit  Defining  of  Person,  or  making  much  mention  of  it." 20 
Throughout  his  works  he  follows  this  mysterious  precept,  and  gives 
us  no  careful  analysis  of  selfhood  or  spirit.21  But  in  his  Commen- 
taries as  well  as  elsewhere  he  does  make  some  remarks  about  the 
self;  his  view  of  the  self  is  much  like  Biran's  and  quite  unlike 
Hume's. 

The  self  ("mind,  spirit,  soul  or  my  self")  is  known  exclusively 
by  internal  experience,  by  taking  heed  of  the  "interior  operations 
of  the  mind."22  As  to  what  these  "interior  operations"  consist  of, 
Berkeley  was  not  certain  at  the  outset  of  his  philosophic  career.  He 
asked:  "Qu:  Whether  Identity  of  Person  [or  spirits]  consists  not 
in  the  Will."23  Elsewhere  in  his  notes  he  wrote:  "The  soul  is  the 
will  properly  speaking  &  as  it  is  distinct  from  Ideas."24  In  that 
important  catalogue  of  his  thoughts  he  wrote :  "The  Concrete  of  the 
Will  &  Understanding  I  must  call  Mind."  2o  It  is  to  this  last  way  of 
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discussing  the  "interior  operations"  that  Berkeley  ultimately  turns 
in  his  philosophy;  the  self  consists  of  both  Will  and  Understand- 
ing. Berkeley  is  careful  to  note:  "I  must  not  Mention  the  Under- 
standing as  a  faculty  or  part  of  the  Mind,  I  must  include 
Understanding  &  Will  etc.  in  the  word  Spirit  by  wch  I  mean  all 
that  is  active."  2G  Thus  the  self  is  for  Berkeley  "all  that  is  active." 

The  self,  the  unity  of  Understanding  and  Will,  is  sharply  dis- 
tinguished from  Ideas  of  sense,  throughout  his  works,  and  these 
two  entities  in  experience  are  "perfectly  unlike"  each  other.27  The 
Idea  of  sense  is  an  "object"  while  the  activity  of  spirit  is  no  object 
but  "an  act."  28  Ideas  of  sense  are  experienced  as  exterior  and  the 
self  is  experienced  as  interior. 

In  our  chapter  on  the  self  we  noticed  that  Hume  could  find 
no  instance  in  experience  of  the  "reference"  of  one  experience  to 
another,  but  that  Biran  found  a  two-fold  reference:  the  relation  of 
an  Impression  to  a  passive  or  relatively  passive  percipient,  and  the 
relation  of  an  Impression  to  an  agent  or  more  active  percipient.  In 
Berkeley's  philosophy  there  is  a  similar  claim  that  a  two-fold 
reference  is  found  within  experience,  between  elements  of  experi- 
ence. According  to  Berekely  there  are  two  kinds  of  experiences,  and 
two  kinds  of  relations  between  the  elements  of  experience:  there  is 
what  he  calls  "perception"  or  "bare  passive  reception  or  having  of 
ideas,"  29  and  there  is  what  he  describes  as  the  "making  and  un- 
making of  ideas."  This  latter  is  not  bare  passive  reception,  but 
"doth  very  properly  denominate  the  mind  active."  As  examples  of 
perception,  Berkeley  adduces  ordinary  sensations  of  external  ob- 
jects; as  examples  of  the  "making  and  unmaking  of  ideas"  he 
discusses  both  imagining  and  the  voluntary  moving  of  one's  own 
limbs,  but  emphasizes  throughout  his  philosophy  "fancy"  as  the 
prototype  of  the  self  as  cause,  and  generally  neglects  the  voluntary 
moving  of  the  limbs  or  organs  as  the  possible  origin  of  our  notion 
of  a  causal  self.30 

Each  of  these  two  kinds  of  relations  between  elements  of  ex- 
perience involves  a  different  aspect  of  the  self.  In  "bare  passive 
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reception,"  or  perception,  the  Idea  of  sense  has  reference  to  that 
aspect  of  spirit  called  "understanding."  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
activity  of  imagining,  ideas  are  related  to  what  "is  called  the  will" 31 
The  distinction  between  perception  and  imagining  is,  however,  not 
as  sharp  as  might  appear  from  a  cursory  reading  of  the  Principles: 
for  Berkeley  insists  in  the  Commentaries  that  "There  is  somewhat 
active  in  most  perceptions  i.e.  such  as  ensue  upon  our  Volitions, 
such  as  we  can  prevent  &  stop  v.g.  I  turn  my  eyes  toward  the  Sun 
I  open  them  all  this  is  active."  32  And  elsewhere  he  observes:  "While 
I  exist  or  have  any  idea  I  am  eternally,  constantly  willing,  my  ac- 
quiescing in  the  present  state  is  willing."  33  Thus  even  perception, 
"bare  passive  reception,"  involves  some  degree  or  component  of 
willing,  though  not  as  intense  a  voluntary  activity  as  "doth  very 
properly  denominate  the  mind  active."  And  so,  the  difference  be- 
tween perceiving  and  imagining  is,  not  necessarily  a  difference  in 
kind  between  mutually  incompatible  kinds  of  experiences;  indeed 
it  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  degree  of  voluntary  activity  present 
in  each  kind  of  experience.  In  the  most  typical  passages  of  the 
Commentaries  it  becomes  clear  that  Understanding,  too,  consists  in 
willing.34  Berkeley  asserts  that  "We  cannot  possibly  conceive  any 
active  power  but  the  Will."  35  For  the  "Substance  of  a  Spirit"  is 
willing,  though  there  are  various  kinds  or  degrees  of  willing, 
various  ways  for  the  spirit  to  act:  "As  it  perceives  ideas  it  is  called 
the  understanding  and  as  it  produces  or  otherwise  operates  about 
them,  it  is  called  the  will"  36  Thus  if  we  try  to  extract  a  consistent 
doctrine  out  of  Berkeley's  works  we  may  interpret  the  term  "un- 
derstanding" to  stand  for  "less  active  willing,"  and  the  non-capital- 
ized spelling  of  the  word  "will"  to  stand  for  "more  active  willing." 
For  Biran,  also,  the  primary  fact  of  all  experience,  and  therefore 
the  experiential  basis  of  our  knowledge  of  self,  is  the  experience  of 
willing.  The  relations  between  Impressions  and  this  willing  con- 
stitutes the  "reference"  Hume  sought  within  the  range  of  experi- 
ence. Moreover,  for  both  Biran  and  Berkeley,  there  are  two 
fundamental  kinds  of  such  references,  and  both  involve  the  presen- 
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tation  to  a  more  or  less  active  self  of  certain  entities  quite  different 
from  that  self,  certain  passive  non-causal  entities. 

Nevertheless,  despite  these  marked  similarities,  it  was  against 
Berkeley's  doctrine  of  self  that  another  of  Biran's  rare  overt  criti- 
cisms of  the  Irish  Bishop's  philosophy  was  levelled.  His  criticism 
was  aimed  at  a  supposed  failure  on  Berkeley's  part  to  recognize 
the  presence  in  experience  of  a  "reference"  or  relationship  between 
Impressions  and  the  internal  self.  The  "sophistries"  of  Berkeley,  Biran 
asserts,  are  based  on  his  ignoring  the  fact  that  within  experience 
there  are  "two  relative  terms,  self  and  external  resistance;  the  one  is 
not  more  clear  than  the  other."3'  Biran  believed  that  Berkeley's 
philosophy  involved  a  denial  that  we  have  clear  knowledge  of  these 
"two  relative  terms";  he  believed  that  Berkeley  asserted  that  we 
do  not  know  anything  but  the  self.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  find 
the  origins  of  this  belief  on  Biran's  part.  We  know  that  Biran  read 
Berkeley's  Three  Dialogues  between  Hylas  and  Philonous  in  some 
form;38  but  we  do  not  know  in  what  form  he  read  it,  nor  how 
much  of  it  he  read.  This  much  is  clear:  his  reading  was  superficial 
or  misleading.  In  our  Conclusion  we  have  occasion  to  criticize 
Biran;  any  careful  reading  of  Berkeley's  discussions  of  spirits  and 
Ideas  of  sense  will  show  how  ill-advised  Biran's  criticism  was.  As 
we  have  often  seen,  Berkeley  insisted  that  there  are  two  elements 
in  experience,  objects  and  subjects,  and  our  knowledge  according  to 
Berkeley  is  equally  clear  though  quite  different  with  respect  to 
both. 

Biran  failed  to  find  the  real  and  important  difference  between 
his  philosophy  and  that  of  Berkeley  so  far  as  the  presence  in  ex- 
perience of  some  "reference"  between  objects  and  the  self  was 
concerned.  That  difference,  as  we  have  been  suggesting,  was  this: 
the  prototype  of  maximum  activity  for  Berkeley  was  the  voluntary 
"making  and  unmaking"  of  images  or  faint  copies  of  Ideas  of  sense. 
The  prototype  for  Biran  was  the  voluntary  moving  of  one's  body. 
In  our  discussions  of  Berkeley's  and  Biran's  views  of  causation,  we 
shall  see  the  reasons  why  Biran  rejected  Berkeley's  prototype.  Both 
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held  that  there  are  "references"  or  relations  between  the  self  and 
certain  objects  present  within  the  limits  of  consciousness,  and  both 
held  that  two  different  kinds  of  relationships  revealed  two  different 
aspects  of  one  undivided,  willing  self. 

As  for  the  other  aspect  of  the  nature  of  selfhood,  that  of  per- 
sistence, it  is  in  vain  that  we  search  for  a  thorough  analysis  of  the 
persistence  of  self  in  the  works  of  Berkeley.  However,  we  can 
find  in  his  Commentaries,  among  his  scattered  notes  on  the  self, 
the  seeds  of  a  defense  of  his  belief  in  a  persistent  center  to  our 
peripheral,  transitory  Ideas  of  sense  and  images.  His  "spirit  or  my 
self"  known  by  "inward  feeling  or  reflexion"  is  persistent  while 
exterior  Ideas  of  sense  are  transitory;  for  Berkeley  there  is  a  rela- 
tion discoverable  within  experience  between  a  single,  persistent 
center  and  multiple,  transitory  peripheral  entities.39 

As  to  persistence  during  wakefulness,  Berkeley  insists  that  there 
is  no  series  of  disparate  volitions;  there  is  only  one  "simple,  un- 
divided, active  being."  40  Instead  of  analyzing  memory  to  show  the 
grounds  for  our  belief  in  such  a  continuous  self  he  implies  that 
the  basis  of  our  belief  in  such  a  being  is  only  our  unbroken  experi- 
ence of  a  persistent  willing.  There  are  not  successive  volitional  acts 
during  any  one  period  of  wakefulness;  according  to  Berkeley:  "We 
see  no  variety  or  difference  betwixt  the  Volitions,  only  between 
their  effects.  Tis  one  Will  one  Act  distinguish'd  by  the  effects.  This 
will,  this  Act  is  the  Spirit,  operative,  Principle,  Soul  etc."  41  Besides 
supporting  our  contention  that  Berkeley,  like  Biran,  held  that  the 
self  was  will,  this  passage  shows  that  Berkeley  would  not  resort 
to  Biran's  continuous  "energy,"  that  is  supposed  to  transcend  our 
particular  volitions  and  persist,  though  these  latter  succeed  one 
another  with  great  variety;  nor  does  he  offer  an  elaborate  theory 
of  memory.  He  simply  insists  on  the  fundamental  distinction  be- 
tween transitory  objects  and  the  active,  persistent  self,  and  points 
out  that  any  apparent  variety  and  succession  of  separate  acts  of 
willing  arises  from  confusing  the  transitory  and  various  Ideas  of 
sense   and   imagination   with   the   internal   experience   of   willing, 
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which  is  constant,  simple,  and  undivided.  The  variety,  the  succes- 
sion, belongs  to  the  Ideas  of  sense  and  images,  not  to  the  willing. 

With  respect  to  the  persistence  of  self  over  gaps  of  deep  sleep 
or  unconsciousness,  Berkeley's  doctrine  is  again  sketchy,  but  in- 
teresting: "No  broken  intervals  of  Death  or  Annihilation.  Those 
Intervals  are  nothing."42  Berkeley  here  is  saying  that  there  is  no 
gap  in  experience.  Elsewhere,  in  his  Principles,  he  points  out  that 
"time  .  .  .  being  nothing,  abstracted  from  the  succession  of  ideas 
in  our  minds,  it  follows,  that  the  duration  of  any  finite  spirit  must 
be  estimated,  by  the  number  of  ideas  or  actions  succeeding  each 
other,  in  that  same  spirit  or  mind."  43  Thus  (ignoring  his  slip  about 
"actions  succeeding  each  other"  which  violates  the  notion  that  suc- 
cession belongs  only  to  ideas)  there  would  be  no  problem  for 
Berkeley  of  accounting  for  our  belief  in  the  persistence  of  self  over 
a  "gap"  of  unconsciousness:  there  is  no  experience  of  such  a  gap 
(by  definition  of  the  term  "gap"),  no  "time"  interval  between 
waking  and  sleeping,  insofar  as  there  is  no  consciousness  of  "the 
succession  of  ideas  in  our  minds."  Berkeley  saw  the  problem  of 
accounting  for  gaps  of  unconsciousness,  and  solved  it  to  his  own 
(at  least  youthful)  satisfaction  with  a  doctrine  of  private  time  that 
asserted  such  "gaps"  to  be  "nothing,"  but  he  never  developed  this 
doctrine.44 

Biran's  detailed  theory  of  memory,  and  his  various  ways  of 
accounting  for  our  notion  of  a  persistent  self  despite  gaps  of  un- 
consciousness, are  a  contrast  to  the  undeveloped  epigrams  on  the 
self  to  be  found  scattered  through  the  works  of  Berkeley.  But  there 
are  certain  fundamental  similarities  between  the  two  philosophies 
which  lead  us  to  believe  that  Biran's  doctrine  of  self  is  more  a  dif- 
ferent development  of  the  kind  of  doctrine  Berkeley  was  advocating 
than  a  radically  different  theory.  The  most  fundamental  of  these 
similarities  is  their  common  theory  that  there  is  a  transitory  and 
a  persistent  element  in  experience,  a  peripheral  and  a  central,  a 
various  and  an  unchanging  factor.  Sharing  this  recognition  of  an 
important    distinction    between    factors    of    experience,    they    both 
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hold  that  the  distinction  between  exterior  Impressions  or  Ideas  of 
sense  and  internal  voluntary  activity  coincides  with  the  distinction 
between  the  object  and  the  self.  Thus  they  agree  that  discoverable 
in  experience  there  are  elements  which  are  fleeting  and  could  be 
called  the  "not-self,"  and  an  element  which  is  persistent  and  can 
be  called  "my  self."  In  this  agreement  they  share  a  theory  of  self 
founded  upon  their  similar  analyses  of  experience,  their  similar 
doctrines  of  meaning,  and  their  similar  distinctions  between  in- 
terior and  exterior  experience. 

Aside  from  these  important  similarities,  there  is  a  difference 
between  their  doctrines  of  self:  Berkeley  held  that  the  self  is 
"simple"  in  the  sense  of  having  only  one  element  in  it:  it  was 
"purus  actus  or  rather  pure  Spirit."  4o  The  self,  according  to  him, 
was  all  activity,  "nothing  but  a  Will."46  All  other  factors  in  ex- 
perience constituted  the  objects  presented  to  the  self.  For  Biran, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  self  was  not  simply  the  will,  but  was  com- 
prised of  two  factors  within  the  internal  experience  of  voluntary 
bodily  movement:  willing,  and  internally  experienced  bodily  re- 
sistance and  compliance.  When  Berkeley  writes  of  our  experience 
of  voluntarily  moving  our  bodies  he  treats  the  body  as  quite  distinct 
from  the  "self":  "We  move  our  legs  our  selves,  'tis  we  that  will  their 
movement."4'  According  to  Berkeley  the  body  belongs  to  the  self 
in  much  the  same  way  that  a  hammer  belongs  to  a  carpenter:  it  is 
not  identical  with  its  possessor.48  For  Biran,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
complex  of  the  body  and  the  will  constitutes  the  self.  The  self  is 
"essentially  composed  of  two  natures." 49  Neither  tried  to  defend 
his  view  of  the  self,  though  Biran  sometimes  hinted  at  such  a  de- 
fense.00 Berkeley  too  gives  a  hint  of  the  reason  for  his  doctrine  of 
the  simplicity  of  the  self:  the  self  is  pure  spirit  because  bodies  being 
"barely  passive  ideas  in  the  mind"  are  "perishing  and  corruptible," 
while  the  soul  "is  not  liable  to  be  broken  or  dissolv'd,"  is  incapable 
of  being  annihilated.  To  make  "the  natural  immortality  of  the 
soul  ...  a  necessary  consequence"  of  his  philosophy  Berkeley  may 
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have  divorced  the  spirit  from  any  intimate  relationship  with  the 
body.51 

Another  explanation  for  Berkeley's  doctrine  lies  in  his  choice 
of  a  "primary  fact."  He  chose  imagining  as  that  fact,  and  not 
voluntary  bodily  movement.  If  he  had  chosen  the  second,  he  might 
have  been  more  impressed  with  the  intimacy  of  willing  with  the 
kinesthetically  experienced  body.  However,  his  desire  to  maintain 
"the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul"  might  have  overridden  this 
experience  of  intimacy,  and  his  theological  purposes  might  have 
driven  him  to  continuing  to  maintain  the  simplicity  of  the  self. 
But  such  speculation  is  of  little  use:  the  important  point  to  notice 
is  that  Berkeley's  choice  of  a  primary  fact  made  it  easier  for  him  to 
maintain  the  simplicity  of  the  self;  while  Biran's  choice  made  it 
easier  for  him  to  maintain  the  essential  duality  of  the  self,  the  in- 
timacy of  the  relation  between  willing  and  body. 

«  Causation 

Like  Hume,  Berkeley  denied  that  any  necessary  connection 
was  to  be  found  among  exterior  experiences,  among  Ideas  of 
sense.  To  take  an  entity  like  an  Idea  to  be  the  "cause"  of  another 
entity  is  to  Berkeley  "absurd  and  unintelligible."  In  defense  of  this 
assertion,  Berkeley  gives  an  example  of  what  the  word  "cause" 
should  "properly  denominate":  "  'Tis  no  more  than  willing,  and 
straightway  this  or  that  idea  arises  in  my  fancy:  and  by  the  same 
power  it  is  obliterated,  and  makes  way  for  another.  This  making 
and  unmaking  of  ideas  doth  very  properly  denominate  the  mind 
active."  52  And  this  voluntary  imagining  is  —  when  we  are  "strictly 
speaking"  —  to  be  called  a  "cause." 

For  the  support  of  the  argument  that  Ideas  of  sense  cannot 
"cause"  ("strictly  speaking")  other  ideas,  he  turns  to  what  he  calls 
a  "bare  observation  of  our  ideas."  Since  these  ideas  "and  every 
part  of  them  exist  only  in  the  mind,  it  follows  that  there  is  nothing 
in  them  but  what  is  perceiv'd;   but  whoever  shall  attend  to  his 
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ideas  .  .  .  will  not  perceive  in  them  any  power  or  activity,  there 
is,  therefore,  no  such  thing  contained  in  them."  53  "A  little  atten- 
tion," Berkeley  assures  us,  will  show  that  all  ideas  are  entities  which 
are  being  affected  in  some  way,  and  do  not  in  themselves  com- 
mence any  process.  And  so  "insomuch  that  it  is  impossible  for  an 
idea  to  do  any  thing,"  Berkeley  asserts  that  ideas  (including  Ideas 
of  sense)  cannot  "strictly"  speaking  be  called  "causes."  u4 

It  is  true  that  "such  and  such  ideas  are  attended  with  such  and 
such  other  ideas,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,"  but  we  should 
not  describe  those  ideas  that  are  followed  by  or  attended  with 
certain  other  ideas  as  "causes"  of  the  ideas  which  follow  them.  The 
cause  "strictly  speaking"  is  related  to  its  effect  by  a  "necessary  con- 
nexion"; but  there  is  no  discoverable  necessary  connection  between 
ideas  themselves;  there  is  only  the  concomitance  of  "such  and  such 
ideas  .  .  .  with  such  and  such  other  ideas."  This  concomitance 
we  "learn  by  experience"  by  observing  how  certain  ideas  always 
accompany  certain  others.  These  observations  of  concomitance  we 
formulate  as  the  "laws  of  nature":  "This  gives  us  a  sort  of  fore- 
sight, which  enables  us  to  regulate  our  actions  for  the  benefit  of 
life  .  .  .  That  food  nourishes,  sleep  refreshes  ...  all  this  we  know, 
not  by  discovering  any  necessary  connexion  between  our  ideas,  but 
only  by  the  observation  of  the  settled  laws  of  nature."  °°  We  should 
not  confuse  the  "sort  of  foresight"  that  comes  from  observing  con- 
comitance with  the  necessary  connection  discoverable  between 
willing  and  ideas  of  imagination. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  spirit  is  the  only  active  being,  and  all 
ideas  are  inert.  Spirit  is  the  only  cause  "strictly  speaking,"  while 
all  ideas  are  only  effects.  Ideas  of  sense  are  effects  of  a  spirit  dis- 
tinct from  the  perceiving  self,  while  ideas  of  imagination  are 
creatures  of  the  will.  Both  kinds  of  ideas,  however,  are  only  effects, 
though  arising  from  different  causes. 

The  activity  of  imagining  or  creating  ideas  of  imagination  is 
accepted  by  Berkeley  as  an  unanalyzable,  primary  fact  of  experience, 
and  as  such  functions  in  his  philosophy  as  the  sole  prototype  of 
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causation.  As  we  have  noticed,  he  finds  in  the  voluntary  moving 
of  one's  own  limbs  another  instance  of  activity;  but  he  never  dis- 
cusses these  voluntary  movements  in  the  context  of  his  theory  of 
causation,  never  asserts  that  voluntary  bodily  movement  is  the 
prototype  or  "original"  of  perceptible  causation,  and  never  tries  to 
reconcile  or  choose  between  the  two  different  kinds  of  activity. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  strong  resemblances  between 
the  theory  of  causation  between  perceived  entities  offered  by 
Berkeley  and  that  defended  by  Biran:  both  insist  that  there  is  an 
instance  of  necessary  connection  discoverable  within  experience; 
both  say  that  it  is  not  discoverable  among  Impressions  or  Ideas  of 
sense,  but  only  in  some  relationship  with  internal  willing.  Each 
insists  on  two  quite  different  kinds  of  "causation":  Biran  dis- 
tinguishes "real"  causation,  which  involves  a  necessary  connection 
between  an  active  entity  and  a  passive  one,  from  "physical" 
sequence,  which  involves  a  succession  of  Impressions,  and  no 
observable  necessary  connection.  Thus  Biran,  like  Berkeley,  dis- 
tinguishes "the  simple  law  of  succession"  from  the  necessary  con- 
nection between  a  "real"  cause  and  its  effect. 

There  are,  however,  important  differences  between  Berkeley's 
and  Biran's  theories  of  causation.  First,  there  is  the  important  fact 
that  Biran  had  the  advantage  of  reading  Hume's  attack  on  the 
doctrine  that  a  necessary  connection  is  discoverable  in  experience. 
Biran  fully  utilized  this  advantage  in  his  criticism  of  Hume's 
analysis.  Berkeley  never  offered  such  a  criticism,  although  he  did 
in  part  anticipate  it,  as  in  the  passage  about  "Laws  of  Nature"  al- 
ready quoted.  Since,  of  course,  Hume's  analysis  was  not  available 
to  Berkeley,  Biran's  doctrine  of  experienced  causation  is  far  more 
subtly  defended  than  Berkeley's. 

The  second  difference  between  Biran's  and  Berkeley's  doctrines 
of  perceived  causation  has  been  mentioned  frequently  in  this 
chapter.  Biran  chose  voluntary  bodily  movement  as  the  prototype 
of  causation,  and  Berkeley  chose  voluntary  imagining.  In  rejecting 
Berkeley's  choice,  Biran  offered  a  criticism  of  the  belief  that  volun- 
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tary  imagining  reveals  the  self  in  an  active  role.  Let  us  consider  that 
criticism,  since  on  the  basis  of  it  not  only  did  Biran  present  a  dif- 
ferent explanation  of  causation  between  perceived  entities,  but  he 
offered  the  doctrine  of  a  complex  embodied  self,  instead  of  Berke- 
ley's simple  willing  self  with  no  bodily  resistance  intrinsic  to  it. 

Biran  notices  that  in  general  all  imagination  consists  in  the 
"reproduction  by  way  of  images."  56  There  are  two  kinds  of  imagin- 
ation: passive  imagination,  and  active  imagination,  or  intellectual 
imagination.  The  first  is  exemplified  by  "madness  .  .  .  hallucina- 
tions .  .  .  ecstasies  .  .  .  dreams."  These  resemble  each  other  in  that 
they  are  such  that  "the  will  of  the  individual  takes  no  part  in  them, 
and  is  .  .  .  pursued,  and  dragged  along  despite  itself."  5T  This  kind 
of  imagination  is  closely  related  to  passive  sensation  in  that  it  casts 
up  copies  of  Impressions  without  our  willing  that  those  copies  occur 
in  our  consciousness.58 

It  is  the  second  kind  of  imagining  that  Berkeley  was  discussing 
in  the  twenty-eighth  section  of  the  Principles:  "I  find  I  can  excite 
ideas  in  my  mind  at  pleasure,  and  vary  and  shift  the  scene  as  oft 
as  I  think  fit."  But  Biran  denies  that  either  sort  of  imagination  re- 
veals a  kind  of  experience  importantly  different  from  passive  per- 
ception, and  denies  also  that  we  can  derive  our  notion  of  "real" 
causation  from  imagining.  Let  us  consider  these  two  denials. 

As  we  have  mentioned,  Biran  held  that  all  imagination  con- 
sists in  the  "reproduction"  of  experience  through  "images."  More 
specifically,  it  consists  in  the  production  of  a  complex  of  ideas 
"consecutive  and  posterior  to  the  exercise  of  the  senses."  59  For  ex- 
ample, before  we  can  actively  imagine  a  golden  mountain,  we  must 
have  experienced,  let  us  say,  something  golden  and  something 
mountain-shaped,  though  we  need  not  have  seen  a  golden  moun- 
tain. Our  imagining  of  such  a  sight  is  posterior  to  our  experiencing 
of  the  qualities  of  gold  and  of  mountains.  Active  imagination  is  a 
reordering  of  visual  experiences  for  the  most  part,60  and  visual 
Impressions  are  present  in  the  most  passive  of  Intuitions,  "have 
their  own  character  .  .  .  altogether  independent  of  the  experience 
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of  effort  or  activity  in  the  self."61  The  imagining  that  copies  these 
Intuitions  partakes  of  their  passivity. 

However,  aside  from  the  element-images  having  their  source 
in  passive  experience,  the  so-called  "act"  of  imagining  is  held  by 
Biran  to  be  part  of  "physical  sensibility."  62  It  is  set  into  play  by 
"the  internal  organs,  and  receives  its  laws  from  their  laws."  63  It  is 
bound  "by  intimate  relations  to  the  bodily  functions  whose  impul- 
sion it  follows,  independently  of  the  will."  °4  On  rare  occasions, 
when  for  example,  an  artist  produces  "from  his  own  being  pictures 
.  .  .  combinations  of  ideas,"  65  he  is  not  responsible  for  what  he 
does:66  it  is  not  active  willing  that  brings  about  his  visions;  they 
are  the  "offspring  of  cerebral  sensitivity."  6T  And  so,  according  to 
Biran,  imagining,  "active"  as  well  as  passive,  resides  in  a  certain 
"organic  disposition,"  68  and  is  more  the  product  of  past  and  pres- 
ent sensibility  than  the  voluntary  source  of  any  activity.69 

Another  major  reason  for  his  rejecting  imagining  as  the  source 
of  our  knowledge  of  "real"  causation  is  implied  in  his  Memoir e 
sur  la  decomposition  de  la  pensee.  Here  he  discusses  the  product 
of  imagination  as  "a  sort  of  fantastical  object"  which  is  ultimately 
derived  from  "various  scattered  qualities  in  real  things."  He  de- 
scribes the  objects  of  imagination  as  "paintings  by  the  fancy,"  and 
contrasts  them  to  "real  things."  70  It  should  be  remembered  that  this 
is  quite  consistent  with  his  analysis  of  images  as  distinct  from 
notions. 

Now  if  images  are  not  real  things,  like  chairs,  how  can  their 
creation  serve  as  the  prototype  of  "real"  causation,  of  the  creation 
of  real  entities?  Bodily  movement  is  as  "real"  as  its  cause,  as 
actual;  but  a  new  image  is  an  artificial  assemblage  of  qualities.  And 
so,  imagining  gives  not  an  instance  of  a  cause  bringing  about  a 
real  effect,  but  an  instance  of  the  production  of  fantasies.71 

It  should  be  noticed  that  Berkeley's  doctrine  of  causation  as 
having  its  prototype  in  imagination  is  vulnerable  to  such  an  attack 
as  this,  insofar  as  he  made  a  sharp  and  careful  distinction  between 
"real  things,  and  those  excited  in  the  imagination  [which,  since 
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they  are]  .  .  .  less  regular,  vivid  and  constant,  are  more  properly 
termed  .  .  .  images  of  things,  which  they  copy."  '2  If  Berkeley  gives 
no  instance  of  the  causation  of  a  "real  thing,"  of  an  experience 
having  what  we  have  called  "actuality,"  he  has  given  us  no  instance 
of  causation  within  experience  (an  image,  not  having  "actuality,"  is 
not  an  "experience,"  not  an  "original"). 

The  difference  between  these  two  kinds  of  causality  or  activity 
is  writ  large  in  the  novel  we  have  found  occasion  to  mention  else- 
where, Goncharov's  Oblomou.  Oblomov,  certainly  a  likely  candi- 
date for  the  honor  of  being  the  laziest  man  in  the  history  of 
Western  literature,  has  a  lively  imagination,  makes  dreamy  "plans" 
that  are  neither  thought  out  nor  carried  through.73  Sometimes  he 
imagined  himself  as  "some  invincible  general  compared  with  whom 
Napoleon  .  .  .  dwindled  into  insignificance;  he  invented  a  war 
and  a  cause  for  it  ...  or  he  organized  new  crusades."  '4  He  was 
therefore,  according  to  Berkeley's  philosophy,  very  "active,"  very 
much  a  cause,  while  his  comparatively  unimaginative  friend  Stolz 
was  not  as  much  a  causal  force  in  the  world,  despite  the  fact  that 
he  performed  much  and  varied  bodily  activity  of  a  creative  sort. 

According  to  Biran's  philosophy,  Oblomov  is  not  a  causal  force 
of  any  importance  in  the  world,  is  not  active,  but  is  merely  re- 
sponding to  the  Impressions  that  dominate  his  corpulent  body. 
According  to  the  Frenchman,  Stolz,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very 
much  a  causal  force  in  the  world,  very  much  an  active  being. 
Certainly  Biran's  analysis  of  causation  seems  closer  to  our  common 
sense  usage  of  such  terms  "active"  and  "causal  force."  The  world  — 
rightly  or  wrongly  —  would  agree  that  Oblomov  is  not  much  of  a 
causal  force  as  a  person,  and  Stolz  is. 

It  is  not  within  the  compass  of  this  book  to  decide  why 
Berkeley  chose  the  process  of  imagining  as  the  prototype  of  real 
causation,  or  causation  "strictly  speaking";  but  we  should  notice 
that  whatever  the  reason,  it  seems  possible  that  he  could  have  chosen 
voluntary  bodily  movement  as  such  a  prototype  without  violating 
his  immaterialist  doctrine.'''  All  he  would  have  had  to  do  is  discuss 
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the  percipient's  body  as  an  "idea  in  the  mind,"  a  special  kind  of 
Idea  of  sense. 

Since  Biran's  philosophy  does  not  present  an  elaborate  ontology, 
it  does  not  offer  an  analysis  of  the  nature  of  all  the  beings  that 
populate  the  universe.  And  so  it  is  not  primarily  concerned  with  the 
nature  of  the  unperceived  beings  that  help  give  rise  to  our  Impres- 
sions, the  unperceived  causes.  It  is  primarily  concerned,  especially 
when  Biran  was  being  strongly  influenced  by  the  Ideologists,  with 
accounting  for  our  belief  that  there  exists  some  unperceived  cause 
of  some  of  our  experiences.  It  does  not  offer  a  careful  analysis  of 
that  cause.  We  thus  find  in  his  works  neither  a  criticism  of  nor  a 
parallel  to  Berkeley's  reduction  of  all  entities  to  spirits  and  ideas. 
We  shall  therefore  not  discuss  that  reduction,  but  shall  consider 
only  Berkeley's  and  Biran's  grounds  for  holding  that  there  are  un- 
perceived and  unperceivable  causes. 

Berkeley's  argument  that  an  unperceived  cause  exists  is  sum- 
marized briefly  in  section  twenty-nine  of  his  Principles;  in  the 
previous  section  he  had  discussed  our  experience  of  causation  in  the 
act  of  imagining,  and  had  asserted  that  the  only  instance  of  causa- 
tion in  our  experience  involves  ourselves  as  agents,  as  actively 
willing  beings,  having  the  power  to  "excite  ideas  in  my  mind  at 
pleasure."  He  then  proceeds:  "But  whatever  power  I  may  have  over 
my  own  thoughts,  I  find  the  ideas  actually  perceived  by  sense  have 
not  a  like  dependence  on  my  will.  When  in  my  power  to  chuse 
whether  I  shall  see  or  no,  or  to  determine  what  particular  objects 
shall  present  themselves  to  my  view;  and  so  likewise  as  to  the 
hearing  and  other  senses,  the  ideas  imprinted  on  them  are  not 
creatures  of  my  will.  There  is  therefore  some  other  will  or  spirit 
that  produces  them."  This  argument  appears  in  more  detail  in 
Berkeley's  Theory  of  Vision  .  .  .  Vindicated  and  Explained?®  In 
that  essay  he  is  considering  necessary  sign  relations.  An  arbitrary, 
nonnecessary,  sign-relation  holds  between  two  Ideas  of  sense  or 
between  any  two  ideas  —  images  or  experiences  —  when  they  are 
related  only  "by  their  mere  coexistence  .  .  .  merely  by  being  per- 
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ceived  together." 7T  This  coexistence  leads  us  to  take  one  as  the 
sign  of  the  other's  presence,  but  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  natures 
of  the  things  or  ideas  that  partake  of  it.  Mere  concomitance  in  space 
and  time  brings  about  an  arbitrary  sign-relation,  and  such  a  con- 
comitance constitutes  a  "Law  of  Nature."  Such  a  sign-relationship 
and  Law  of  Nature  give  us  "a  sort  of  foresight  which  enables  us  to 
regulate  our  actions  for  the  benefit  of  life."  78 

Necessary  sign-relations,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  arise  from 
the  mere  coexistence  of  the  sign  and  the  entity  signified.  Such 
relations  are  based  on  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  entities  involved  in 
the  relations.  An  example  of  such  a  relation  is  that  of  causality. 
From  our  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  effect  B  we  can  infer 
the  existence  of  a  cause  A  without  ever  having  experienced  A  or 
the  coexistence  of  A  and  B.  By  analyzing  the  nature  of  the  object 
B,  we  infer  necessarily,  a  priori  (prior  to  the  experience  of  B's  co- 
existence with  any  other  objects)  that  there  must  be  some  cause 
A.  Berkeley  summarizes  the  inference  as  follows:  "We  know  our 
ideas;  and  therefore  know  that  one  idea  cannot  be  the  cause  of 
another.  We  know  that  our  ideas  of  sense  are  not  the  cause  of 
themselves.  We  know  also  that  we  do  not  cause  them.  Hence  we 
know  they  must  have  some  other  efficient  cause  distinct  from  them 
and  us." 79  Berkeley  thus  contends  that  in  the  "bare  passive  re- 
ception" or  "perception"  of  Ideas  of  sense  we  find  it  necessary  to 
infer  an  active  cause  which  brings  about  these  Ideas  independently 
of  our  own  willing. 

According  to  Berkeley,  once  we  have  come  this  far  in  proving 
that  there  is  an  unperceived  cause,  we  should  not  go  "a  wandering 
after  second  causes,"  but  should  turn  our  thoughts  to  God.  For 
the  Laws  of  Nature,  the  regular  concomitances  we  observe  between 
Ideas  are  so  perfect,  the  "regularity,  order  and  concatenation  of 
natural  things  [so]  exquisite  [in]  contrivance"  that  only  an  "in- 
finitely wise,  good  and  perfect"  being  could  be  their  active  cause.80 

As  we  have  seen  in  a  previous  chapter,  Biran  had  a  theory  of 
unperceivable  causation  quite  similar   to   Berkeley's  in  some   re- 
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spects:  they  agreed  that  there  is  an  instance  of  perceivable  causation 
in  experience,  and  that  our  knowledge  of  unperceivable  causation 
is  founded  on  our  passive  sensations  wherein  we  find  a  "sign  of 
the  existence  of  a  cause  or  positive  force"  and  no  experience  of  that 
cause  itself.81 

But  Biran  presents  a  more  careful  analysis  of  the  basis  for  our 
belief  in  unperceivable  causation  than  does  Berkeley.  As  a  result 
of  this  analysis,  he  concluded  that  the  passage  from  the  passive 
experience  of  an  exterior  Impression  to  a  belief  in  an  unperceived 
cause  cannot  be  rightly  described  as  rationally  "necessary,"  but 
should  be  described  as  "natural."  He  found  our  belief  in  unper- 
ceivable causation  not  rationally  demonstrable,  but  unavoidable  in 
everyday  life.82  Moreover,  he  claimed,  when  we  consider  that 
(quoting  Leibniz)  "the  soul  knows  external  things  only  by  means 
of  ideas  it  uses  for  perceiving  the  understanding  itself"  we  see  all 
the  more  forcefully  that  it  is  "natural"  to  believe  that  there  is  some 
unperceived  cause  of  an  Impression  when  we  are  not  experiencing 
that  cause  within  ourselves.83 

Though  we  cannot  prove  with  logical  necessity  that  there  is 
an  unperceived  cause,  we  can  assert  that  the  relational  fact  experi- 
enced in  the  internal  experience  of  voluntary  bodily  movement  is 
so  influential  in  our  thinking  that  "one  cannot  conceive  of  ...  a 
sensible  quality  without  some  hidden  cause  .  .  .  that  brings  it  into 
being."  84  Though  we  cannot  say  much  about  this  "hidden  cause," 
we  can  try  to  understand  our  inescapable  belief  in  it  by  examining 
the  grounds  in  experience  of  that  belief. 

However,  Biran,  contrary  to  Berkeley,  holds  that  it  is  not  a 
vain  endeavor  to  go  "a  wandering  after  second  causes."  Berkeley 
asserts  that  the  First  Cause,  God,  is  the  only  unperceived  cause  of 
our  Ideas  of  sense:  "The  will  of  man  has  no  other  object,  than 
barely  the  motion  of  the  limbs  of  his  body;"  a  finite  agent,  like  man, 
cannot  excite  "any  idea  in  the  mind  of  another."  That  excitation 
for  Berkeley  "depends  wholly  on  the  will  of  the  Creator.  He  alone 
it  is  who,  upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  His  power,  main- 
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tains  that  intercourse  between  spirits,  whereby  they  are  able  to 
perceive  the  existence  of  each  other."  85  Biran,  on  the  other  hand, 
emphasized  "the  chain  of  secondary  finite  causes,  conceived  as 
typified  by  internal  willing,"  though  he  did  describe  God  as  being 
"the  creative  cause  of  existences,  the  cause  of  causes." 

However,  it  should  be  reiterated  that  Biran  did  not  examine 
the  nature  of  finite  causes  other  than  the  self.  He  analyzed  only 
the  grounds  of  our  belief  in  those  causes,  analyzed  the  term  "cause" 
by  referring  to  experience.  Attempts  at  a  cosmology  were  not  crucial 
to  his  philosophy,  at  least  in  his  major  essays.86 

Before  closing  this  section,  we  should  notice  that  on  this  sub- 
ject of  unperceivable  causation,  Biran  makes  another  of  his  criti- 
cisms of  Berkeley:  in  his  Essay  he  says  that  the  assertion  that 
Impressions  of  sight  and  touch  may  be  the  results  of  the  same 
"efficient  cause"  is  "vigorously  denied  by  Idealism"  and  in  a  foot- 
note he  writes:  "See  Berkeley."8' 

If  by  "efficient  cause"  Biran  was  referring  to  God,  then  his 
accusation  against  Berkeley  is  false:  all  Ideas,  according  to  Berke- 
ley, spring  from  the  same  cause,  God.  If  Biran  was  referring  to 
finite  external  objects,  then  his  accusation  was  just:  Berkeley  did 
not  believe  that  a  single  finite  external  object  could  cause  both  an 
Idea  of  sight  and  one  of  touch.  But  this  is  a  trivial  criticism,  since 
there  are  according  to  Berkeley  no  finite  external  causes,  and  so 
obviously  there  are  no  external  causes  to  produce  Impressions  of 
sight  and  touch.  However,  Biran  did  not,  apparently,  know  enough 
about  Berkeley's  philosophy  to  see  this,  and  so  his  "criticism"  of 
Berkeley  is  certainly  not  telling  as  it  stands. 

Though  there  are  important  differences  between  their  treat- 
ments of  the  problem  of  deciding  whether  there  is  unperceivable 
causation,  when  considered  in  contrast  with  Hume's  philosophy  of 
unperceivable  causation,  Berkeley  and  Biran  are  seen  to  be  de- 
fending similar  doctrines,  and  defending  them  on  similar  grounds 
(the  presence  in  experience  of  an  instance  of  perceived  causation, 
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and  the  absence  from  certain  experiences  of  voluntary  activity). 
In  these  respects,  Biran  can  be  read  as  elaborating  Berkeley's 
sketchy,  incomplete  remarks  on  the  grounds  and  nature  of  our 
belief  in  unperceived  causes. 

M    Liberty 

Berkeley  gives  us  no  detailed  analysis  of  liberty,  but  in  his 
Commentaries  he  offers  hints  at  an  attack  on  the  doctrine  of 
liberty  shared  by  Locke  and  Hume.88  Among  these  hints  we  find 
a  recognition  of  the  distinction  between  liberty  of  spontaneity  and 
liberty  of  indifference.  The  first  kind  he  summarizes  as  follows: 
"In  moral  matters  Men  think  (tis  true)  that  they  are  free,  but 
this  freedom  is  only  the  freedom  of  doing  as  they  please."  89  He  is 
not  satisfied  with  asserting  that  man  is  "free"  in  only  this  sense  of 
the  word.  He  wishes  to  refute  Locke's  assertion  that  the  will  is 
"determined"  by  uneasiness.  But  his  attack  on  the  notion  that  will- 
ing is  caused  by  some  bodily  state,  his  defense  of  the  liberty  of  indif- 
ference, is  not  sustained  and  careful.  Once  he  asks:  "If  uneasiness  be 
necessary  to  set  the  will  at  work.  Qu:  How  shall  we  will  in 
Heaven."  90  At  another  place  in  the  Commentaries  he  suggests:  "Will 
not  rightly  distinguish'd  from  Desire  by  Locke." 91  But  he  never 
fully  develops  these  suggestions. 

He  does  offer  two  criticisms  of  Locke's  doctrine.  The  first 
is  that  the  whole  question  of  whether  uneasiness  "determines"  will- 
ing is  "Folly"  to  ask.  For,  says  Berkeley,  "uneasiness  etc  are  Ideas, 
therefore  unactive,  therefore  can  do  nothing  therefore  cannot  de- 
termine the  Will."  92  Thus  Berkeley  reminds  us  of  his  doctrine  of 
causation  "strictly  speaking."  According  to  this  doctrine,  only  the 
will  can  be  a  cause;  and  since  uneasiness  is  in  no  way  similar  to 
willing,  it  cannot  be  a  cause,  "strictly  speaking,"  of  any  particular  act 
of  willing.93 

His  second  criticism  amounts  to  an  assertion  that  not  only  is 
uneasiness  not  the  cause  "strictly  speaking"  of  our  volitional  acts, 
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but  it  is  not  the  cause  in  the  sense  of  being  the  constant  con- 
comitant of  any  particular  act  of  willing,  it  is  not  a  "Law  of  Na- 
ture" that  they  coexist.  In  the  Commentaries,  the  repository  of 
many  ideas  that  Berkeley  did  not  incorporate  into  his  system,  he 
says:  "The  act  of  the  Will  or  volition  is  not  uneasiness  for  that 
uneasiness  may  be  without  volition." 94  Elsewhere  in  the  Com- 
mentaries he  asserts:  "There  might  be  .  .  .  uneasiness,  there  might 
be  the  greatest  uneasiness,  wthout  any  volition,  therefore  the  .  .  ."  95 
He  does  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  we  may  do  so:  since  there 
can  be  uneasiness  without  willing,  there  is  no  constant  conjunction 
of  uneasiness  and  willing;  it  is  not  a  Law  of  Nature  that  one 
follows  upon  the  other. 

And  so,  Berkeley  hints  at  a  defense  of  the  liberty  of  indiffer- 
ence, the  liberty  denied  to  man  by  both  Locke  and  Hume.  He 
thus  defends  his  contention  that  willing  is  the  sole  cause  in  the 
universe. 

It  is  apparent  that  Berkeley's  conclusions  about  liberty  coincide 
exactly  with  those  of  Biran,  and  deny  Locke's  and  Hume's  doc- 
trines. Locke  and  Hume  deny  that  we  have  liberty  of  indifference, 
on  the  basis  of  the  presence  in  experience  of  bodily  states  such 
as  desires  and  vague  feelings  of  uneasiness.  But  both  Biran  and 
Berkeley  assert  that  there  may  be  such  feelings  without  there  being 
any  particular  volition  consequent  to  or  compresent  with  them. 
Biran's  analysis  is  more  detailed  than  that  of  Berkeley,  but  Biran's 
doctrine  that  these  bodily  states  "incline"  and  do  not  necessitate 
any  particular  voluntary  activity  is  simply  an  elaboration  of 
Berkeley's  assertions. 

Moreover,  both  doctrines  depend  for  their  cogency  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  distinction  between  willing  and  other  kinds  of  ex- 
periences which  cannot  "strictly  speaking"  be  called  "causes,"  the 
sharp  distinction  between  willing  and  states  like  uneasiness  (Biran's 
"Affections")  or  desiring.  According  to  both  Berkeley  and  Biran, 
these  states  are  sharply  different  from  willing;  but  to  Locke  and 
Hume  there  is  no  such  fundamental  or  important  difference  be- 
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tween  kinds  of  experiences;  all  experiences  are  "very  like"  each 
other,  and  either  kind  may  be  the  "cause"  of  the  other. 


It  is  clear  that  with  respect  to  their  analyses  of  experience  and 
their  doctrines  of  self,  causation,  and  liberty,  there  are  striking 
similarities  between  the  philosophies  of  Berkeley  and  Biran.  Both 
philosophers  insist  that  there  is  a  fundamental  distinction  between 
two  kinds  of  elements  of  experience  (and  a  corresponding  distinc- 
tion between  two  types  of  vehicles  of  meaning,  notions  and  images) . 
Both  assert  that  we  have  an  experience  of  a  persistent  self  to  which 
our  exterior  Impressions  or  Ideas  of  sense  have  some  "reference" 
or  experienced  relation.  Moreover,  both  assert  that  the  self  enters 
into  experience  in  two  roles:  as  voluntary  agent  and  as  a  receptive 
spectator  "as  it  perceives  ideas  .  .  .  called  the  understanding,  and 
as  it  produces  or  otherwise  operates  about  them  .  .  .  called  the 
will."96 

Both  find  in  the  latter  function  of  the  self  an  experiential  in- 
stance of  causation  or  necessary  connection  between  two  entities. 
Both,  basing  their  doctrines  on  this  experience,  assert  that  the  will 
of  man  is  "free"  not  only  in  the  sense  of  being  able  to  bring  about 
many  actions  men  desire,  but  also  in  the  sense  of  being  causally 
independent  of  any  psycho-physical  states  such  as  Locke's  "un- 
easiness," or  Hume's  "desires." 

There  are  differences  between  their  philosophies,  differences  of 
mood  as  well  as  differences  of  particular  conclusions.  Berkeley's 
mood  was  that  of  the  system-builder,  the  ontologist,  and  his  Princi- 
ples offer  a  complete  picture  and  analysis  of  the  beings  that  popu- 
late the  world.  Biran's  mood  is  that  of  the  critic:  he  is  interested 
mainly  in  analyzing  and  classifying  experiences  in  order  to  clarify 
our  usage  of  certain  terms  fundamental  to  his  philosophy,  terms  like 
"sensation,"  "self,"  "cause,"  and  "liberty."  As  to  individual  con- 
clusions, they  differ  in  that  Biran  chooses  the  experience  of  bodily 
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movement  as  the  prototype  of  causation  and  selfhood,  and  this 
results  in  a  doctrine  of  the  self  as  a  complex  of  willing  and  bodily 
resistance;  while  Berkeley  takes  only  willing  apart  from  bodily  re- 
sistance as  that  prototype,  chooses  voluntary  imagining  wherein 
only  one  term,  the  willing,  has  the  strength  and  coherence  of  an 
experience.  This  choice  results  in  a  doctrine  of  self  as  simple,  actus 
punts.  The  two  philosophers  differ  also  in  their  emphasis  on  finite 
causes  of  Ideas  of  sense  or  Impressions:  Biran  held  that  there  were 
such  causes,  but  did  not  defend  his  belief  in  detail;  and  Berkeley 
asserted  that  the  only  immediate  cause  of  our  Ideas  of  sense  is  an 
infinite  God. 

But  despite  these  differences,  the  similarities  between  these 
two  philosophies  are  striking  and  fundamental.  In  fact,  it  is  evident 
that,  on  various  issues,  Biran's  philosophy  may  be  read  as  a  defense 
of  Berkeley's  position  against  the  criticisms  of  David  Hume. 
As  such  a  defense  it  deserves  some  consideration  on  the  part  of 
students  of  British  Empiricism.  This  chapter  was  written  not  only 
to  summarize  the  doctrines  of  Biran  as  previously  set  forth  in  this 
essay,  but  also  to  encourage  students  of  Empiricism  to  read  the 
works  of  Biran  as  a  means  of  getting  a  new  point  of  view  on  — 
and  in  some  cases  a  cogent  defense  of  —  Berkeley's  philosophy.  It 
sometimes  seems  that  the  main  difference  between  Berkeley  and 
Biran  on  the  subject  of  the  nature  of  experience,  selfhood,  causality, 
and  liberty  is  a  difference  of  degree  of  emphasis.  Biran  developed 
these  doctrines  more  fully  than  did  Berkeley,  and  took  a  greater 
interest  in  these  particular  problems  than  did  the  Irish  philosopher. 
In  fact,  as  we  have  found,  the  latter  avoided,  in  some  cases  de- 
liberately, the  discussion  of  these  problems  for  reasons  that  have 
never  been  made  clear  —  or  even  mentioned  —  by  Berkeley  or  his 
many  commentators. 

There  is  an  ironic  twist  to  the  relationship  between  Biran  and 
Berkeley  as  we  have  described  it  in  this  chapter:  the  only  references 
Biran  makes  to  Berkeley's  philosophy  reveal  an  antipathy  to  what 
he  believes  to  be  its  content;  and  these  criticisms  reveal  also  a  lack 
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of  understanding  of  the  details  of  that  philosophy.  Yet,  as  we  have 
been  seeing,  on  certain  very  important  issues  they  are  allies.  Despite 
his  antipathy  toward  and  ignorance  of  Berkeley's  "Idealism,"  much 
of  Biran's  philosophy  constitutes  a  defense  of  Berkeley's  doctrines 
against  Hume.  One  is  tempted  to  conclude  that  Biran's  antipathy 
sprang  as  much  from  ignorance  (and  from  hearsay)  as  from  any 
fundamental  disagreement  with  the  philosophy  of  Berkeley. 


Conclusion:  Biran's  Limitations 
and  Contributions 


Biran  attacked  Locke's  Essay  because  it  asserted  that  all  experi- 
ence is  transitory,  simple,  and  unavoidable;  and  Biran  criticized 
Hume's  doctrines  for  much  the  same  reasons:  they  had  not  taken 
into  account  the  persistent  interior  factor  in  experience  that  is 
alone  the  basis  of  the  meaningfulness  of  such  terms  as  "self," 
"causal  connection,"  and  "liberty."  His  criticism  of  these  philoso- 
phers was  not  only  that  they  failed  to  distinguish  two  different 
kinds  of  factors  in  experience,  but  also  that  they  failed  to  acknowl- 
edge the  important  relations  between  these  factors,  failed  to  see 
the  necessary  connection  between  willing  and  bodily  movement,  and 
the  "reference"  of  exterior  Impressions  to  interior  sensibility.  Berkeley, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  seen  the  differences  between  interior  and 
exterior  factors  in  experience,  and  had  also  seen  their  interrela- 
tions. But  he  had  chosen  different  constituents  of  consciousness 
as  examples  of  these  differences  and  interrelations:  he  had  empha- 
sized voluntary  imagining  as  the  prototype  of  our  notions  of  causa- 
tion and  active  selfhood. 

It  is  now  time  to  judge  whether  —  or  to  how  great  an  extent 
—  Biran's  critique  of  the  three  Empiricists  was  successful.  We 
shall  not  try  to  give  a  definitive  evaluation  of  that  criticism,  but 
it  is  important  to  look  at  Biran's  limitations.  Then  within  the 
context  of  this  discussion,  two  kinds  of  evaluation  of  his  philosophy 
can  be  made  and  defended.  We  have  to  consider:  (1)  whether 
his  criticisms  of  the  Empiricists'  doctrines  are  just  in  the  light  of 
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a  broad  and  intensive  reading  of  their  works  (in  making  this  kind 
of  judgment,  we  shall  study  only  the  criticisms  in  which  Biran 
mentions  the  names  of  certain  Empiricists) ;  and  (2)  whether  there 
are  certain  weaknesses  or  difficulties  in  Biran's  philosophy  itself, 
certain  clear-cut  failures  to  accomplish  his  avowed  purposes.  Per- 
haps he  did  not  read  the  works  of  the  Empiricists  fully  and  under- 
standing^ enough  (we  shall  find  this  at  times  to  be  the  case). 
Again,  perhaps  his  philosophy  fails  to  explain  certain  terms  as 
satisfactorily  as  he  should  have  wished. 

However,  before  undertaking  these  evaluations,  it  is  important 
to  notice  that  we  shall  be  judging  Biran's  philosophy  from  within 
the  Empiricist  doctrine  of  experience.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  evalu- 
ate the  Empiricistic  doctrine  of  the  privacy  of  all  experience.1  We 
shall  be  judging  Biran's  philosophy  in  the  light  of  what  it  was 
intended  to  be,  an  Empiricistic  alternative  to  sensationalistic 
empiricism,  one  that  shared  with  its  opponents  certain  basic  convic- 
tions about  the  nature  of  experience. 

ss    Biran's  Injustices  to  the  Empiricists 

In  Biran's  criticisms  of  Locke,  he  often  fails  to  see  that,  as 
Whitehead  put  it,  "the  merit  of  Locke's  Essay  ...  is  its  adequacy, 
and  not  its  consistency.  He  gives  the  most  dispassionate  descrip- 
tions of  those  various  elements  in  experience  which  common  sense 
never  lets  slip."2  Though  these  criticisms  are  quite  fair  to  certain 
parts  of  the  Essay,  if  we  look  into  other  parts  of  that  great  catalogue 
of  experience  we  often  find  doctrines  that  are  compatible  with 
Biran's  philosophy.  Often  Biran  does  not  mention  those  parts  of 
the  Essay  to  which  his  criticisms  do  not  apply.  Therefore  his 
criticisms  are  unjust,  fail  to  take  into  account  the  "adequacy"  of  the 
Essay,  the  fact  that  Locke  found  it  necessary  —  in  order  to  fill  out 
his  great  catalogue  —  to  supplement  his  earlier  doctrines,  to  analyze 
experience  in  much  the  same  way  Biran  himself  advocates. 

As  we  have  noticed,  Biran  criticized  him  mainly  for  failing 
to  take  into  account  the  important  differences   and  relations  be- 
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tween  exterior  and  interior  experience.  Biran  asserted  that  Locke's 
"doctrine  traces  no  line  of  demarcation  between  those  elements 
that  come  from  one  [exterior]  origin,  and  those  from  the  other 
[interior]  origin."3  Locke,  by  assuming  that  both  kinds  of  ele- 
ments of  experience  are  "very  like"  each  other,  confused  the  two 
sources  of  experience,  willed  effort,  and  Impressions.  Moreover,  not 
only  did  he  fail  to  notice  the  differences  between  these  two  kinds 
of  experience,  or  two  kinds  of  elements  in  experience,  he  failed 
also,  according  to  Biran,  to  see  the  important  relations  between 
them:  "It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  what  he  calls  a  simple  idea  of 
sensation  contains  at  its  core  a  reflective  part  which  alone  makes 
that  idea  a  sensation."  4  He  failed  to  see  that  experience  is  not  sim- 
ple, but  contains  two  quite  different  kinds  of  elements  in  relation, 
the  interior  experience  of  voluntary  movement,  and  exterior  Im- 
pressions. 

We  have  noticed  that  these  criticisms  do  apply  to  certain  pas- 
sages in  the  Essay.  But  we  have  also  noticed  that  Locke  hinted  at 
a  different  analysis  and  classification  of  experience  in  certain  other, 
later  passages.  These  passages  have  to  do  with  selfhood,  active  and 
passive  power,  and  what  Locke  called  "the  corporeal  and  spiritual 
parts  of  nature."  5  We  learn  from  these  that  he  did  recognize  the 
internal  and  exterior  factors  of  experience  to  be  at  once  quite  dif- 
ferent from  each  other,  and  intimately  related. 

With  respect  to  the  self,  Locke  asserted  that  "we  have  an  .  .  . 
internal  infallible  perception  that  we  are.  In  every  act  of  sensation 
.  .  .  we  are  conscious  to  ourselves  of  our  own  being."  6  Here  he 
was  claiming  that  the  internal  self  is  always  compresent  with  par- 
ticular ideas  of  sensation,  or  as  Biran  would  put  it  "sensation  .  .  . 
contains  at  its  core  a  reflective  part  which  alone  makes  it  sensation." 
In  another  passage  Locke  similarly  asserted  that  "when  we  see, 
hear,  smell,  taste,  feel  ...  or  will  anything,  we  know  that  we  do 
so.  Thus  it  is  always  as  to  our  present  sensations  and  perceptions: 
and  by  this  every  one  is  to  himself  that  which  he  calls  self."  In 
this    same    section    he   explicitly    disavowed    any    separation    from 
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internal  experience:  "it  being  impossible  for  any  one  to  perceive 
without  perceiving  that  he  does  perceive."  It  is  in  such  passages 
that  he  adumbrated  a  doctrine  of  experience  to  which  Biran's 
criticisms  do  not  apply.7 

But  not  only  did  Locke  discuss  the  interrelations  between 
interior  and  exterior  experience,  he  also  discussed  the  important 
differences  between  the  two  in  his  chapters  called  "Of  Power"  and 
"Of  our  complex  Ideas  of  Substances."  Just  as  we  have  an  "internal 
infallible  perception  that  we  are,"  we  have  an  internal  experience, 
by  way  of  "ideas  of  reflection,"  of  certain  "actions  of  the  mind," 
certain  "active  powers."  Exterior  sensations,  on  the  other  hand,  give 
us  only  an  experience  of  "passive  power"  or  "capacity."  To  have 
active  power  is  to  be  "able  to  make  .  .  .  any  change";  to  have  pas- 
sive power  is  to  be  "able  to  receive  any  change."  Only  in  internal 
experience  can  we  find  the  source  of  any  clear  idea  of  active  power, 
"observing  in  ourselves  that  we  do  and  can  think,  and  that  we 
can  at  pleasure  move  several  parts  of  our  bodies  which  were  at  rest." 
Exterior  ideas  of  sensation,  on  the  other  hand,  "afford  us  not  any 
idea  in  themselves  of  the  power  to  begin  any  action,  either  motion 
or  thought."  8 

It  should  be  pointed  out  here,  however,  that  Locke  did  not  assert 
that  interior  experience  is  the  unique  source  of  our  knowledge  of 
authentic  causation:  he  does  not  advocate  two  different  kinds  of 
causation,  "real"  internal  causation,  and  "physical"  external  causa- 
tion, as  Biran  and  Berkeley  did.  Locke  wrote:  "The  notion  of 
cause  and  effect  has  its  rise  from  ideas  received  by  sensation  or  re- 
flection." We  have,  he  asserted,  "from  what  our  senses  are  able  to 
discover  in  the  operations  of  bodies  on  one  another,  got  the  notion 
of  cause  and  effect."  9  Thus,  with  respect  to  causality,  he  reverted  to 
his  doctrine  that  exterior  and  interior  experiences  are  "analogous" 
to  each  other.  Yet  in  talking  about  active  and  passive  powers  he 
saw  an  important  difference  between  these  two  elements  of  experi- 
ence. 

Similarly,  in  his  discussion  of  "spiritual  being"  and  "corporeal 
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being"  he  saw  a  radical  difference  between  interior  and  exterior 
experience.  He  wrote:  "Sensation  convinces  us  that  there  are  solid 
extended  substances;  and  reflection,  that  there  are  thinking  ones."  10 
In  his  chapter  "Of  Solidity"  he  shows  us  how  the  exterior  experi- 
ences of  touch  are  the  basis  of  our  knowledge  of  "body."  And,  al- 
though he  despaired  of  obtaining  knowledge  of  "abstract  sub- 
stance," he  did  assert  that  it  is  "worth  our  consideration,  whether 
active  power  be  not  the  proper  attribute  of  spirits,  and  passive 
power  of  matter."  n 

Again,  in  the  chapter  entitled  "Of  our  Complex  Ideas  of  Sub- 
stances" he  not  only  showed  that  he  was  conscious  of  the  differences 
between  exterior  and  interior  factors  in  experience;  he  also  gave 
another  instance  of  his  noticing  the  togetherness  of  these  two  differ- 
ent kinds  of  elements:  "Every  act  of  sensation,  when  duly  con- 
sidered, gives  us  an  equal  view  of  both  parts  of  nature,  the  corporeal 
and  spiritual.  For  whilst  I  know  by  seeing  or  hearing,  etc.,  that 
there  is  some  corporeal  being  without  me,  the  object  of  that  sensa- 
tion, I  do  more  certainly  know  that  there  is  some  spiritual  being 
within  me  that  sees  and  hears." 12  And  so,  Locke  here  did  not 
make  a  "sharp  demarcation"  between  interior  and  exterior  experi- 
ence, did  not  "separate  without  sufficient  basis  these  two  sources 
of  ideas."  Contrary  to  Biran's  accusations,  Locke  recognized  that  a 
sensation  "contains  at  its  core  a  reflective  part." 

Though  in  these  passages  Locke  forestalled  this  criticism  by 
Biran,  he  did  not  forestall  Biran's  more  general  criticism,  namely, 
that  his  discussions  of  our  ideas  of  self,  active  power,  and  spiritual 
parts  of  nature  are  such  that  "one  can  ask  where  do  they  come  from; 
he  does  not  point  out  primary  facts  or,  if  he  does,  he  does  not  justify 
their  being  believed  in.  Assuredly,  the  English  philosopher  was  on 
the  right  road  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  he  .  .  .  did  not  retrace  his  steps  to 
determine  his  true  point  of  departure;  and,  while  doing  much  for 
the  study  of  [the  origin  of]  ideas,  he  did  almost  nothing  for  the 
science  of  primary  facts." 13  He  had  not  precisely  specified  the 
"originals"  of  our  beliefs  in  selfhood,  activity,  and  spirituality,  had 
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not  carefully  analyzed  and  classified  experiences,  and  then  con- 
tinually returned  to  the  "true  point  of  departure."  Locke  had  loosely 
described  our  inward  experience  as  "the  perception  of  the  operations 
of  our  own  minds  within  us  .  .  .  about  the  ideas  it  has  got;  which 
operations,  when  the  soul  comes  to  reflect  on  and  consider,  do 
furnish  the  understanding  with  another  set  of  ideas  which  could 
not  be  had  from  things  without:  and  such  are  perception,  thinking 
.  .  .  willing,  and  all  the  different  actings  of  our  own  minds."  14 
Instead  of  taking  a  specific  kind  of  willing  as  his  point  of  departure, 
showing  that  it  was  truly  "primary"  and  frequently  referring  to 
that  primary  fact,  Locke  made  only  scattered,  sometimes  contradic- 
tory remarks  about  reflections  (sometimes  they  were  "very  like" 
sensations;  at  other  times,  quite  different  in  philosophically  im- 
portant ways) .  If  he  had  revised  the  first  chapter  of  Book  II  in  the 
light  of  what  he  had  written  in  the  later  parts  on  selfhood,  active 
power,  and  spiritual  nature,  he  would  have  seen  that  his  "principes," 
his  fundamental  terms,  "sensation"  and  "reflection,"  refer  not  to  two 
separate  "fountains  of  knowledge,"  which  are  "very  like"  each 
other,  but  to  two  elements  of  experience  compresent  with  each 
other,  though  radically  different  from  each  other.  By  doing  this,  he 
could  have  presented  a  unified  analysis  of  experience. 

To  these  general  criticisms  the  present  writer  believes  Locke's 
Essay  is  vulnerable.  When  Whitehead  saw  merit  in  Locke's  ade- 
quacy he  was  expressing  a  judgment  not  unlike  that  expressed  by 
Biran  when  he  wrote  that  "while  doing  much  for  the  study  of 
ideas,  [Locke]  did  almost  nothing  for  the  study  of  the  science  of 
primary  facts."  15  Both  men  were  asserting  that  Locke  did  not  pre- 
sent a  thorough  and  consistent  analysis  of  his  fundamental  terms, 
but  that  he  did  present  us  with  a  remarkable  record  of  the  "various 
elements  in  experience."  However,  whether  Biran's  recommenda- 
tions would  have  turned  this  record  into  a  set  of  mutually  consistent 
explanations,  or  indeed,  whether  Locke  would  have  desired  to  turn 
his  Essay  into  such  a  set,  we  shall  not  try  to  judge.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  Biran's  more  general  criticisms  of  Locke  for  not  classifying 
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and  analyzing  experiences  more  carefully  at  the  outset  of  the  Essay 
are  well  founded,  though  Locke  might  not  have  thought  them  im- 
portant; but  his  criticisms  of  Locke's  "failure"  to  distinguish  sharply 
and  reveal  the  relations  between  exterior  and  interior  experience 
are  unjust.  Locke  saw  the  distinctions  and  relations  between  ele- 
ments of  experience  as  clearly  as  his  analysis  of  experience  would 
allow  him  to  see  them. 

We  are  here  discussing  only  those  criticisms  of  the  Empiricists 
which  mention  the  names  of  the  particular  Empiricists  being  at- 
tacked. Since,  as  we  have  said,  Biran  mentions  Hume  by  name  in 
his  criticisms  of  Hume's  theory  of  perceived  causation,  not  in  his 
discussions  of  selfhood,  unperceived  causation,  and  liberty,  we 
shall  discuss  the  justice  of  Biran's  criticism  of  only  Hume's  doc- 
trine of  perceived  causation.  But  this  discussion  will  be  brief,  for 
the  present  writer  believes  that  his  criticisms  involve  no  injustices, 
no  misreading  or  misinterpretation  of  Hume's  writings.  Perhaps 
Biran's  contention  that  "any  productive  force  is  essentially  simul- 
taneous with  its  effect"  does  not  take  into  consideration  Hume's 
assertion  that  such  simultaneity  would  bring  about  the  "destruc- 
tion of  that  succession  of  causes,  which  we  observe  in  the  world; 
and  indeed,  the  utter  annihilation  of  time."  16  But  Biran  does  not 
insist  throughout  his  works  on  this  simultaneity;  and  Hume  him- 
self finds  the  whole  question  of  whether  causes  precede  or  are 
simultaneous  with  their  effects  an  "affair  ...  of  no  great  impor- 
tance." The  central  question  with  respect  to  finding  the  origin  in 
experience  of  our  belief  in  causal  connection  is  not  the  question  of 
the  temporal  relation  of  cause  to  effect,  but  that  of  determining 
whether  there  is  an  experienced  necessary  connection  between  two 
particular  objects,  no  matter  whether  these  objects  occur  simul- 
taneously or  successively. 

On  the  whole,  with  respect  to  the  passages  where  Biran  men- 
tions Hume  by  name,  his  comments  are  fair  criticisms  of  Hume's 
doctrine  of  perceived  causation  as  it  is  stated  in  the  Enquiries  and 
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the  Treatise.  In  these  criticisms  he  apparently  stayed  close  to  the 
text  of  the  Enquiries,  and  did  not  misunderstand  what  he  read. 

As  to  Berkeley,  however,  whenever  Biran  mentions  his  name 
and  comments  on  his  philosophy,  he  betrays  his  failure  to  read  the 
Bishop's  philosophy  thoroughly  or  with  understanding.  Of  the 
three  references  he  makes  to  Berkeley  by  name,  two  are  without 
foundation,  and  the  third  is  so  ambiguous  as  to  be  useless  as  it 
stands. 

The  first  involves  the  accusation,  as  we  have  seen,  that  Berkeley's 
philosophy  "substitutes  for  the  real  world  an  imaginary  one  peopled 
with  phantoms  without  consistency,  spontaneous  creations  of  fancy 
that  have  no  need  of  an  external  support."  17  But  Berkeley  makes  a 
more  careful  distinction  between  Ideas  of  sense  and  images  than 
any  of  the  four  philosophers  we  have  been  studying.  And  having 
made  this  distinction  he  does  not  "substitute"  the  images  for  the 
"real  world,"  but  carefully  distinguishes  "real  existence"  or  "real 
things"  from  "ideas,  or  images  of  things,  which  they  copy."  More- 
over, he  insists  that  there  is  an  "external  support"  behind  our  Ideas 
of  sense;  and  to  emphasize  his  belief  in  such  a  support  he  asserts  that 
every  thing  "depends  wholly  on  the  will  of  the  Creator.  He  alone 
it  is  who,  upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  His  power,  main- 
tains .  .  .  existence."  Ideas,  says  Berkeley,  are  "imprinted  on  the 
senses  by  the  Author  of  nature."  18 

The  second  criticism  Biran  makes  of  Berkeley  is  equally  un- 
founded: he  accuses  Berkeley  of  forgetting  that  there  are  "two 
relative  terms"  in  experience,  one  of  which  "is  no  more  clear  than 
the  other."  19  But  we  have  seen  not  only  Berkeley's  emphasis  on 
the  compresence  of  all  ideas  with  "this  perceiving,  active  being  .  .  . 
what  I  call  mind,  spirit,  soul  or  my  self,"  but  also  his  assertion  that 
both  factors  in  experience  are  known  with  equal  certainty  and 
clarity.20 

In  his  third  explicit  criticism  of  Berkeley's  philosophy   Biran 
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accuses  Berkeley  of  holding  that  two  different  kinds  of  Ideas  of 
sense  (visual  and  tactual)  could  not  be  produced  by  the  same 
"active  cause."  But  this  accusation  is  not  just  if  one  notices  that  for 
Berkeley  the  only  direct  cause  of  our  Ideas  of  sense  is  God,  the 
cause  of  all  our  Ideas.  Biran  did  not  specify  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  "active  cause"  in  this  context,  and  his  criticism  of  Berkeley 
is  ambiguous  and  useless  as  it  stands. 

However,  behind  the  vague  phrasing  of  these  criticisms  there 
stands  evident  to  the  attentive  reader  Biran's  distaste  for  Berkeley's 
immaterialism.  Though  he  could  never  compel  a  Berkeleyan  to 
mend  his  philosophic  ways  (his  criticisms  take  no  hold  on  Berke- 
ley's detailed  doctrine,  have  no  bite,  so  to  speak),  Biran's  objections 
express  his  firm  conviction  that  there  is  an  inescapable  dualism  in 
the  nature  of  things  between  the  mental  life  and  the  material  world. 
For  Biran  the  body  was  as  necessary  to  willed  effort  as  the  earth 
was  to  the  giant  of  mythology  whose  strength  left  him  when  he 
left  it.  Willed  effort  is  effective  only  in  intimate  contact  with 
the  body,  and  can  be  described  only  in  terms  that  refer  to  both 
it  and  the  internally  felt  resistance  and  compliance  of  one's  material 
body.  His  objections  are  ineffectual  against  the  subtleties  of  Berke- 
ley's system,  but  they  do  succeed  in  expressing  the  force  of  his 
antipathy  to  it.  Perhaps  if  he  had  known  the  details  of  Berkeley's 
philosophy  more  thoroughly,  or  at  all,  he  would  have  broken 
through  the  Bishop's  defenses.  Certainly  if  he  had  known  this  much 
he  would  have  been  struck,  or  perhaps  appalled,  by  the  similarities 
between  his  philosophy  and  that  of  Berkeley's! 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  worth  noticing  here  that  where  the 
two  differ  in  details,  that  difference  can  be  traced  to  the  funda- 
mental conflict  between  Berkeley's  Immaterialism  and  Biran's  re- 
fusal to  make  a  systematic  reduction  of  the  universe  to  mental 
entities.  For  example,  Biran's  prototype  of  causation  is  intimately 
involved  in  the  material  world,  and  Berkeley's  is  unequivocally 
mental  or  immaterial.  Again,  to  one  the  self  is  incarnate,  embodied; 
to  the  other  it  is  actus  purus.  These  two  imporant  dissimilarities 
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between  Berkeley's  philosophy  and  Biran's  are  easily  and  directly 
traceable  to  the  deeper  difference  between  them.  But  it  is  also  worth 
noticing  that  the  similarities  vis  &  vis  Hume's  skepticism  are  none- 
theless instructive  to  any  student  of  the  problems  of  British  Em- 
piricism. 

K    The  Limitations  of  Biran's  Philosophy 
The  Analysis  of  Experience 

The  criticisms  we  shall  make  of  Biran's  positive  philosophy 
reduce  essentially  to  one:  his  explanations  of  terms  clarify  only 
a  segment  of  their  meanings. 

As  for  his  basic  methodological  doctrine  of  Reflective  Abstrac- 
tion it  can  be  said  to  be  limited  in  application.  By  reference  to 
interior  experience  one  cannot  so  much  explain  the  term  "man"  as 
the  term  "this  man,  myself."  How  do  we  get  from  this  interior 
experience  to  the  notion  of  man  in  general,  or  even  of  other  men 
than  myself?  Biran  never  tells  us  how  this  is  done.  He  never  ex- 
plains how  we  move  from  the  private,  intimately  personal,  unique 
experience  of  voluntary  bodily  movement  to  the  broader  mean- 
ings of  the  term  "man"  or  "person." 

It  may  be  objected  that  he  requires  that  our  knowledge  of  man 
be  "supplemented"  by  the  process  of  Generalization,  which  does 
explain  the  term  "man"  in  its  generality.  But  this  objection  only 
pushes  the  difficulty  to  a  deeper,  more  fundamental  level:  what 
does  one  mean  by  "supplement"  here?  What  is  the  relation  be- 
tween explanation  by  Generalization  and  explanation  by  Abstrac- 
tive Reflection?  Impressions  are  vastly  different  from  our  internal 
experience  of  willing,  indeed  this  is  the  crux  of  Biran's  position; 
therefore  an  explanation  by  the  one  process  will  be  vastly  differ- 
ent from  an  elucidation  by  the  other  process  —  and  this,  too,  Biran 
insists  on.  But  if  these  two  kinds  of  explanation  are  so  different,  how 
are  they  related:  how  is  the  explanation  of  the  phrase  "my  body" 
by  one  method  related  to  explanation   by   another   method?    In 
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ordinary  discourse  and  thought  we  say  that  we  have  Impressions 
and  an  internal  experience  of  the  "same"  body;  but  what  does  the 
word  "same"  mean  here,  by  what  process  of  explanation  do  we 
explain  it,  and  how  do  we  account  for  our  saying  that  we  have  the 
"same"  body,  although  we  experience  it  in  two  different  "ways"? 
Biran  has  given  us  no  account  of  the  relation  between  his  two 
kinds  of  explanation  (though  he  does  write  much  about  the  re- 
lation between  Impressions  and  internal  experience  as  experiences), 
and  therefore  the  term  "man"  is  given  two  unrelated  meanings 
by  him,  each  of  which  is  too  narrow  to  satisfy  him.  And  yet,  when 
both  are  brought  together,  placed  side  by  side  so  to  speak,  it  is 
impossible  to  prove  that  both  meanings  refer  to  the  "same"  man,  the 
same  entity. 

Again,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  internal  experience  of 
voluntary  willing  is  the  "primary  fact,"  and  that  the  Impressions 
are  "derived"  from  this  fact.  But  Biran  gives  us  very  little  by  way 
of  an  account  of  this  "derivation." 21  He  offers  a  psychological 
hypothesis  and  a  metaphor,  both  of  which  are  not  fully  explained 
in  the  light  of  available  experience.  We  do  not  find  that  a  reference 
to  internal  experience  helps  us  to  explain  a  term  involving  images: 
it  only  adds  an  entirely  different  term  to  our  vocabulary,  an  entirely 
different  meaning  (though  we  arbitrarily  use  the  same  word  "man" 
for  both  types  of  meaning).  This  point  becomes  clear  if  we  notice 
that  a  reference  to  internal  experience  can  never  clear  up  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "horse,"  which  latter  term  is,  for  us,  derived 
entirely  from  Impressions.  There  are  a  multitude  of  other  terms 
relating  to  external  entities  that  are  not  clarified  by  reference  to 
internal  experience;  they  are  explained  only  by  referring  them  to 
Impressions. 

The  differences  between  the  two  kinds  of  explanation  are 
emphasized  by  Biran:  one  uses  no  images,  refers  only  to  internal 
experience,  to  one  unique  entity;  the  other  uses  images,  refers  only 
to  external  experience,  and  refers  to  many  entities  insofar  as  they 
share  certain  qualities.  But  soon  one  comes  to  realize  that  Biran's 
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so-called  "primary  fact"  is  one  that  is  primary  only  for  one  kind  of 
explanation.  It  is  not  "primary"  with  respect  to  clarification  by 
Generalization,  in  fact  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  kind  of 
explanation. 

There  is  still  another  criticism  of  his  doctrine  of  explanation: 
the  process  of  Abstractive  Reflection  seems  suspect.  Because  of  our 
tendency  to  concentrate  on  external  Impressions,  one  must  perform 
an  effort,  and  "turn  one's  vision"  onto  one's  own  voluntary  bodily 
movement.  In  so  doing,  Biran  asserts,  we  are  "stripping"  off  the 
"accidental  modifications  that  constitute  a  kind  of  envelope  that 
masks  the  self  before  the  eye  of  the  mind." 22  Sometimes,  Biran 
does  not  use  the  same  metaphor  to  describe  Abstractive  Reflection: 
he  says  there  are  various  "forms"  that  the  constant  "energy"  of 
willing  takes,  and  we  must  see  through  these  to  the  internal  entity 
obscured  by  these  "forms."  By  what  direct  reference  to  experience 
does  Biran  support  the  claim  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  fleeting 
set  of  forms  or  husks  around  a  persistent  soul?  What  if  these  meta- 
phors are  based  on  an  hypothesis  that  is  the  product  of  his  imagina- 
tion, or  even  of  learning  or  habituation?  Biran  was  trying  by  the 
process  of  Abstractive  Reflection  to  eliminate  the  successiveness  of 
our  sense-experience  in  order  to  find  the  persistent  "core"  of 
experience.  But  perhaps  there  is  no  such  "core,"  only  experiences, 
as  Hume  would  have  it,  and  Biran's  metaphor  is  leading  us  astray. 
Moreover,  once  we  have  "stripped"  (deponille)  experience  of  fleet- 
ing Impressions,  what  is  the  experienced  relationship  between  these 
Impressions  and  the  persistent  core?  Certainly  the  relationship  is 
not  to  be  found  in  ordinary  experience  or  we  should  not  have  had 
to  perform  the  process  of  abstraction. 

There  are  two  answers  Biran  might  make  to  this  objection. 
First,  he  might  turn  to  his  psychological  findings,  and  assert  that 
the  multifariousness  of  these  Impressions  derives  from  the  activity 
of  internal  bodily  willing,  that  originally,  in  childhood  —  or  pre- 
natal —  "experience"  there  is  the  "continuatio  resistentis" 23  of  a 
simple  activity  against  only  a  simple,  undifferentiated  resistance  — 
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no  succession.  Second,  he  might  point  out  that  this  "stripping"  meta- 
phor, though  ill-chosen,  describes  an  easily  reproducible  process: 
the  process  of  simply  turning  one's  attention  inward,  while  still 
observing,  out  of  the  corner  of  one's  attention,  so  to  speak,  external 
Impressions.  This  would  involve  no  metaphor  about  husks  around 
a  core,  nor  would  it  create  a  problem  of  finding  the  relationship 
between  Impressions  and  the  "center":  both  Impressions  and  the 
internal  "core"  are  within  the  "limits  of  consciousness"  at  a  given 
time. 

As  to  the  first  answer,  the  hypothesis  it  presupposes  is  at  least 
as  bad  as  the  "physiological  hypotheses"  Biran's  philosophy  was 
designed  to  replace.  What  access  do  we  have  to  this  prenatal  or  early 
childhood  experience?  There  is  no  memory  of  it,  and  a  foetus  or 
very  young  child  does  not  give  us  any  evidence  of  his  encountering 
such  persistence  of  willing  and  resistance.  A  description  of  such  a 
state  of  consciousness  is  at  least  as  suspect  as  an  explanation  by  the 
"functioning  of  hidden  organs  or  fluids." 24  Moreover,  even  if  it 
were  the  case  that  the  hypothesis  is  true,  it  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  our  conscious  experience  of  successive,  various  acts  and 
Impressions:  a  reference  to  unattainable  experience  can  never  serve 
as  an  explanation  of  a  term,  since  the  explanation  of  a  term,  ac- 
cording to  Biran,  involves  referring  that  term  to  experience,  to 
something  within  "the  limits  of  consciousness." 

A  promising  answer  is  the  second,  that  Abstractive  Reflection 
consists  of  concentrating  our  attention  inwards,  in  a  way  roughly 
analogous  to  the  way  we  may  concentrate  on  our  rate  of  breathing 
by  turning  our  attention  away  from  the  sounds  and  colors,  etc., 
around  us,  while  still  attending  to  them  out  of  the  corner  of  our 
consciousness,  so  to  speak.  But  this  raises  the  question:  what  do 
we  mean  by  the  expression  "concentrating  the  attention  inwards"? 
Are  we  referring  to  a  voluntary  bodily  movement  experienced  in 
the  "sens  intime"?  If  such  concentration  is  not  simply  voluntary 
bodily  movement,  then  the  expression  "concentrating  our  attention 
inwards"  is  not  fully  explained  in  the  light  of  experience.  Biran 
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never  explains  what  this  phrase  "turning  of  the  attention  inwards" 
means  by  reference  to  either  the  effort  voulu  or  to  Impressions. 
Perhaps  voluntary  bodily  movements  merely  accompany  this  inward 
turning  of  the  attention;  if  so,  what  is  the  nature  of  this  attention 
if  it  is  neither  effort  voulu  nor  Impression  ? 

A  possible  answer  to  this  question  is  that  attention  or  con- 
sciousness is  a  constituent  of  the  effort  voulu.  To  use  Samuel 
Alexander's  language,  one  "enjoys"  voluntary  bodily  movement 
from  the  inside;  one  does  not,  when  one  is  engaging  in  Abstractive 
Reflection,  have  to  step  back  and  "look"  at  his  voluntary  movement 
from  the  outside;  one  lives  through  it.2°  Any  metaphor  associated 
with  that  of  looking  is  bad  or  misleading,  because  vision  involves 
an  experienced  distinction  between  object  and  perceiving  agent; 
but  in  experiencing  one's  willed  effort  there  is  no  "receding"  self, 
except  perhaps  in  our  spatialized  imagination.  And  imagination  is 
one  thing  —  internal  experience  of  bodily  effort,  pure  and  simple, 
is  quite  another. 

And  so,  Biran  could  have  met  the  above  criticisms  by  insisting 
that  the  central  meaning  of  the  term  "Abstractive  Reflection"  does 
not  involve  hypotheses  concerning  prenatal  "experience,"  nor  does 
it  involve  any  kind  of  present  experience  resembling  vision. 
Rather  it  involves  an  intensifying  of  our  always-present  inner 
awareness.  But  in  doing  so  he  would  have  to  remove  many  mis- 
leading remarks  from  the  pages  of  his  books. 

Aside  from  his  theory  of  explanation,  Biran's  philosophy  can 
be  criticized  with  respect  to  his  attempt  to  make  a  sharp  distinction 
between  exterior  experience  and  interior  experience,  between  Im- 
pressions and  willed  effort.  As  Price  points  out:  "To  the  rock- 
climber,  when  he  is  actually  engaged  in  climbing  rocks,  his  boots 
are  almost  as  much  parts  of  himself  as  his  toes.  The  motorist  says 
'I  ran  over  a  dog'  and  not  'a  vehicle  which  I  was  driving  ran  over 
a  dog.' "  26  A  child  riding  a  hobby-horse  may  feel  the  wagging  of 
the  stick  behind  to  be  a  part  of  his  body  after  a  while;  and  as  far 
as  his  voluntary  movement  of  the  stick  is  concerned,  it  is  a  part 
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of  his  voluntary  movable  body.  True,  if  you  cut  the  stick  you  do 
not  hurt  the  child  in  the  same  way  you  hurt  him  if  you  cut  his 
body;  but  the  question  here  has  nothing  to  do  with  Affections; 
we  are  talking  of  the  feeling  called  "internal"  of  a  part  of  the 
body  moving  at  the  behest  of  our  willing.  And  in  this  respect, 
the  child's  hobby-horse,  the  rock-climber's  boots,  the  motorist's  car 
are  part  of  his  body,  are  intimately  related  to  his  willing.  Where 
then  is  the  sharp  distinction  between  Impressions  and  willed  effort? 
It  seems  to  be  only  a  matter  of  degree  of  intimacy  with  the  will,  not 
a  difference  in  kind. 

Again,  just  as  externality  is  relative,  so  is  internality:  "In 
autonomous  thinking,  on  the  other  hand  .  .  .  the  thinker's  own 
feet  and  stomach  are  as  environmental  as  the  dog  was  to  the 
motorist."  F.  H.  Bradley  not  only  doubts  whether  the  propriocep- 
tively  experienced  body  is  exclusively  "inward";  he  doubts  "whether 
there  is  anything  which  may  not  become  an  object,"  and  he  gives 
the  instance  of  pain  that  is  in  the  "most  inward  recesses"  and  yet 
we  can  isolate  it,  "react  against  it"  and  set  it  "over  against  our- 
selves." Bradley  forestalls  the  objection  that,  for  instance,  willed 
effort  is  "essentially  not  capable  of  being"  an  object  by  saying  that 
this  claim  "seems  produced  by  the  straits  of  theory,  is  devoid  of 
all  basis  in  fact,  and  may  be  ignored."  27 

To  all  these  objections  Biran  might  answer:  even  if  there  were 
no  absolute  center  and  no  absolutely  exterior  entity,  the  distinction 
remains  between  those  entities  intimately  involved  in  willing  and 
those  not  so  involved.  The  main  point  is  not  that  the  latter  are 
"external,"  and  the  former  "internal."  The  main  issue  is  their 
involvement  in  willing,  and  there  are  always  some  factors  of 
experience  that  are  intimately  involved  with  willing,  and  others 
that  are  not.  These  usually  coincide  with  the  distinction  between 
inward  and  outward  experience,  but  it  is  not  important  for  Biran 
to  say  that  this  should  necessarily  be  the  case:  pains  in  the  stomach 
are  inward  Affections,  but  are  "foreign  to  the  will,"  and  it  is  the 
latter   trait,   not  the   inwardness,   that   leads    Biran    to   distinguish 
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one  element  of  experience  from  another.  Moreover,  in  each  of 
the  objections  above  raised,  there  was  mentioned  an  experience 
with  a  distinction  between  inwardness  and  outwardness;  (motorist- 
and-car  vs.  dog,  etc.)  and  to  say  that  this  distinction  is  not  hard 
and  fast  is  quite  different  from  saying  that  it  does  not  exist:  for 
every  example  given  in  the  last  few  paragraphs  reasserts  the 
existence  of  that  distinction.  It  is  not  less  real  nor  less  pervasive  of 
experience  for  being  relative. 

Our  last  criticism  of  Biran's  basic  notion  of  experience  is  that 
he  does  not  adequately  justify  his  choice  of  voluntary  bodily  moving 
over  voluntary  imagining  as  the  "primary  fact."  In  order  to  justify 
this  choice,  Biran  attempted  to  show  that  imagining  does  not  reveal 
voluntary  activity,  but  rather  is  a  nonvoluntary  product  of  a  certain 
"organic  condition"  in  the  brain.28 

A  criticism  of  this  could  start  by  pointing  out  that  the  main 
basis  for  distinguishing  between  an  experience  of  willing  and  a 
passive  experience  is  simply  our  consciousness  of  that  willing.  A 
feeling  of  "real"  causation,  he  said  "is  proved  solely  by  the  distinc- 
tion everyone  sees  in  himself  between  a  voluntary  movement,  and 
one  that  is  not."  If  this  is  so,  then  no  matter  what  the  source 
of  the  image,  no  matter  whether  the  image  is  "real"  or  "unreal," 
the  activity  of  the  will  is  "proved"  by  our  experiencing  the 
voluntary  calling-forth  of  the  image.  Willing  itself,  no  matter 
what  its  object  —  the  body  or  a  derivative  image  of  an  Impression 
—  is  "proved"  simply  by  our  experiencing  it  in  contrast  to  our 
experiencing  a  passive  relation  to  an  object. 

We  may,  for  example,  voluntarily  imagine  a  red  horse  with 
yellow  polka-dots  now.  That  is  to  say,  we  may  do  so  as  voluntarily 
as  we  may  move  our  hands.  In  both  cases  —  that  of  imagining 
and  that  of  voluntary  bodily  movement  —  when  asked  if  we  were 
voluntarily  doing  something,  we  would  say  "Yes."  The  same  argu- 
ment that  would  impugn  our  own  recognition  of  voluntary  imagin- 
ing would  impugn  the  voluntariness  of  bodily  movement,  and  the 
whole  distinction  between  the  self  as  "witness"  and  the   self   as 
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"agent."  If  we  speak  about  an  "organic  condition"  in  one  case  why 
not  ascribe  our  actions  to  it  in  the  other?  How  can  we  avoid  the 
claim  —  except  by  recourse  to  immediate  experience  —  that  a  cer- 
tain "organic  condition"  produces  our  bodily  movements  as  well 
as  our  images?  If  Biran  maintains  his  own  fundamental  experi- 
ential criterion  for  voluntary  activity,  then  active  imagining  is  an 
instance  of  causal  activity  as  surely  as  willing  to  move  one's  body. 

If  Biran  were  to  accept  this  modification,  and  take  voluntary 
imagining  as  well  as  bodily  movement  as  the  experiential  origin  of 
self,  causation,  and  liberty,  this  might  force  him  to  revise  his  phi- 
losophy extensively.  He  might  have  to  accept  two  different  "pri- 
mary" facts.  Moreover,  willed  bodily  effort  would  somehow  have 
to  be  shown  to  be  more  pervasive  of  experience,  more  fundamental 
to  our  experience  of  selfhood,  than  imagining.  If  this  were  not 
shown,  then  the  term  "self"  would  be  said  to  be  explained  as  refer- 
ring not  to  a  complex  of  willing  and  kinesthetic  resistance  and  com- 
pliance, but  rather  to  Berkeley's  simple  "actus  purus." 

It  is,  however,  possible  that  such  a  defense  of  the  fundamental 
role  of  voluntary  bodily  movement  as  against  the  claims  of  active 
imagining  could  be  made.  One  could  insist  that  one  of  the  im- 
portant characteristics  of  the  primary  fact  is  its  being  present  in  or 
with  all  acts  of  knowing,  and  then  trying  to  show  that  our  experi- 
ence of  voluntary  bodily  movement  is  so  present,  while  active 
imagining  is  not  so  pervasive.  Such  a  defense,  if  successful,  would 
restore  willed  bodily  effort  to  its  place  as  the  main  origin  of  our 
notions  of  selfhood,  causation,  and  liberty. 

A  more  striking  —  if  less  rigorous  —  defense  of  willed  effort 
as  primary  to  selfhood,  causation,  and  liberty  could  take  the  form 
of  pointing  out  that  an  Oblomov  whose  imagination  is  almost 
always  in  operation  and  whose  willed  effort  is  almost  always  at 
a  minimum  is  less  of  a  person,  less  of  a  distinctively  human  being, 
exerts  less  of  a  causal  force,  and  is  also  far  less  "free"  than  is  a 
Stolz  whose  willed  effort  is  seldom  in  abeyance,  but  whose  imagina- 
tion is  minimal.  That  we  are  drawn  by  Goncharov's  whole  novel 
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to  affirm  this  would  suggest  that  willed  bodily  effort  is  more 
crucial  to  what  men  usually  mean  by  "self,"  "cause,"  and  "liberty" 
than  is  imagining. 

Biran's  basic  doctrine  of  experience  then  suffers  mainly  from 
offering  two  unrelated  kinds  of  explanation,  and  no  indication  of 
exactly  how  these  could  "supplement"  each  other.  Apart  from 
this,  there  are  some  problems  with  respect  to  his  process  of  Abstrac- 
tive Reflection  itself,  how  it  relates  to  ordinary  experience,  and 
some  problems  about  the  sharpness  and  finality  of  the  distinction 
between  "exterior"  and  "interior"  experience,  as  well  as  about  his 
choice  of  voluntary  bodily  movement  over  voluntary  imagining. 
But  there  are  hints  toward  the  solution  of  these  latter  problems  — 
whereas  the  present  writer  sees  no  hint  in  Biran's  philosophy  of  an 
answer  to  the  criticism  that  his  two  modes  of  explanation  are 
never  related  or  reconciled  with  each  other.  This  seems  to  be  a 
fundamental  flaw  in  Biran's  thinking. 

The  Self 

Our  first  criticism  of  Biran's  doctrine  of  self  is  intimately  re- 
lated to  our  criticisms  of  his  basic  doctrine  of  experience  and  is 
well  stated  by  Bradley  in  another  connection:  "This  narrow  per- 
sisting element  of  feeling,  .  .  .  this  fixed  essence  not  servile  to  all 
the  skyey  influences,  this  wretched  fraction  and  poor  atom,  too 
mean  to  be  in  danger  —  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  this  bare 
remnant  is  really  the  self?  The  supposition  is  preposterous,  and  the 
question  wants  answer.  If  the  self  has  been  narrowed  to  a  point 
which  does  not  change,  that  point  is  less  than  the  real  self."  29  The 
persistent  self  to  which  Impressions  "refer"  is  "a  residue  so  narrow 
as  assuredly  to  be  insufficient  for  making  an  individual."  30  Biran's 
explanation  of  the  term  "self"  clarifies  only  a  segment,  and  a  tiny 
segment  at  that,  of  the  meaning  of  that  term. 

It  might  be  asserted  that  Biran  was  not  trying  to  explain  the 
term  "self"  in  all  its  many  meanings,  but  was  trying  only  to  clarify 
the  term  insofar  as  it  referred  to  a  persistent  entity.  All  the  passions, 
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etc.  that  make  up  the  "contents"  of  the  self  have  an  experienced 
relation  to  this  persistent  "core,"  and  if  one  wishes  to  use  the  term 
"self"  as  the  totality  of  such  relations,  and  not  merely  the  "core," 
Biran  would  have  no  objection  to  this  usage,  providing  that  the 
critic  would  not  then  proceed  to  say  that  there  is  no  persistent  core 
to  selfhood.  But  the  critic  would  make  the  well-founded  rejoinder 
that  Biran's  philosophy,  by  identifying  willed  effort  with  selfhood, 
gives  too  narrow  an  account  of  the  origins  of  our  notion  of  self- 
hood. Indeed,  instead  of  fully  explaining  that  term,  his  philosophy 
states  only  a  necessary  condition  —  conscious  voluntary  bodily  move- 
ment—  of  its  being  meaningful.  Biran  has  confused  the  assertion 
that  there  is  no  experience  of  a  self  without  such  an  internal  experi- 
ence with  the  assertion  that  such  an  internal  experience  is  all 
there  is  to  our  experience  of  selfhood.  And  this  confusion,  as 
Cousin  states,  Biran  perpetrates  throughout  his  philosophy  of  self.31 
Biran  never  in  his  writings  feels  called  upon  to  refer  the  term  "self" 
to  other  experiences  than  those  of  willed  effort. 

Another  criticism  of  Biran's  doctrine  of  self  is  related  to  the  fact 
already  noticed  that  the  term  "internal"  has  various  meanings. 
When  looking  at  a  tree,  the  self  is  obviously  that  which  is  exercising 
the  bodily  effort  to  do  the  looking,  while  passively  receiving  the 
Impressions  of  the  tree.  But  what  is  the  self  when  one  is  con- 
sciously reflecting  upon  the  bodily  effort  itself?  The  self  seems  to 
have  moved  away  from  what  we  first  thought  was  the  self,  seems 
to  have  receded  in  order  to  consider  the  bodily  effort,  and  this 
recession  can  go  back  and  back. 

Biran  would  answer  this  criticism  in  much  the  same  way  he 
would  answer  the  criticism  that  Abstractive  Reflection  involves  a 
"receding"  self.  There  is  only  one  self,  and  it  is  "enjoyed,"  as 
Alexander  put  it,  from  within.32  It  is  not  "systematically  elusive," 
always  receding  from  our  inward  gaze,  simply  because  we  do  not 
"gaze"  at  it  in  our  primary  experience  of  it;  we  live  through  it. 
The  systematic  elusiveness  of  the  self  is  a  product  of  our  spatialized 
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imagination,  as  we  have  seen  above,  and  is  not  a  part  of  the 
primary  fact  of  human  experience. 

Still,  it  is  a  weakness  in  Biran's  philosophy  that  he  did  not  face 
this  question  directly.  But  the  weakness  is  not  grave,  since  we  can 
face  it  for  him  by  simply  utilizing  his  own  basic  distinction  between 
the  "fait  primitif"  of  human  experience  and  man's  derivative  imagi- 
nation. 

Our  final  criticisms  of  Biran's  doctrine  of  self  have  to  do  with 
his  arguments  for  a  persistent  experience  of  selfhood.  We  have 
noted  his  assertion  that  the  existence  of  an  experience  of  selfhood  is 
known  a  priori,  as  well  as  by  experience:  there  must  be  a  persistent 
experience,  or  else  there  would  be  no  notion  of  fleetingness,  since 
the  two  terms  "persistence"  and  "fleetingness"  are  relative  to  each 
other;  each  is  meaningless  without  the  other,  and  each  must  be 
founded  in  experience.  We  shall  here  contest  only  the  last  of  these 
assertions:  that  both  must  be  founded  in  experience. 

Why  is  it  not  possible  that  we  know  the  fleetingness  of  Im- 
pressions by  referring  to  some  illusion  of  permanence,  or  some 
inference  from  fleeting  experiences,  and  then  by  contrasting  these 
Impressions  with  this  inference?  For  example,  we  may  experience 
short-period  persistence  (e.g.,  the  persistence  of  a  blue  sky  over  a 
period  of  seconds),  and  this  enables  us  to  conceive  of  something 
which  persists  for  a  longer  period  —  e.g.,  through  twelve  hours  of 
wakefulness.  This  long-period  persistence  need  not  itself  be  experi- 
enced: it  may  be  inferred  from  experiences  persisting  for  only  short 
periods.  And  so,  even  though  the  term  "fleetingness"  may  have  its 
meaning  relatively  to  the  notion  of  persistence,  that  notion  may 
itself  be  founded  not  on  an  experience  of  persistence,  but  rather 
on  an  inference  which  is  itself  founded  on  short-period  persistence. 
And  so  this  a  priori  argument  does  not  prove  that  there  must  be 
experiences  persistent  over  long  periods  in  order  for  the  term 
"fleetingness"  to  be  meaningful.33 

As  to  the  self  as  persistent  over  gaps  of  unconsciousness,  we 
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have  already  noticed  that  Biran's  postulating  a  "substance"  that 
persists  during  unconsciousness  is  alien  to  the  spirit  of  his  whole 
attempt  to  explain  terms  by  direct  reference  to  experience.  But  his 
third  defense  of  the  assertion  that  there  is  a  direct  experience  of 
a  continuing  self,  his  analysis  of  awakening,  is  also  at  fault:  this 
"immediate  recognition"  of  one's  identity  may  be  illusory.  Biran 
never  thinks  of  asking  himself  whether  that  "recognition"  can  be 
wrong;  he  never  defends  his  trust  in  it,  but  uses  the  question- 
begging  terms  "immediate  recognition." 

However,  if  Biran  had  judiciously  applied  his  doctrine  of 
Personal  Recall  to  the  problem  of  the  persistence  of  self  over  gaps 
of  unconsciousness  he  might  have  defended  that  "recognition," 
and  at  the  same  time  avoided  Locke's  vicious  circle  (of  assuming 
the  continuity  of  self  by  virtue  of  accepting  the  validity  of  mem- 
ory), wherein  Locke  failed  to  notice  that  a  persistent  self  is  pre- 
supposed in  any  doctrine  of  memory.  But  he  never  attempts  such 
a  reply  to  this  difficulty. 

In  general,  the  most  serious  accusation  against  Biran's  explana- 
tion of  the  term  "self"  is  that  it  confuses  a  partial  accounting  with 
a  whole  explanation,  clarifies  only  a  segment  of  the  meaning  of 
the  term  he  sought  to  explain.  His  a  priori  defense  of  there  being 
a  persistent  self  is  suspect,  but  if  we  accept  his  a  posteriori  defense, 
Biran  has  won  his  case  for  a  persistent  experience  of  self.  His 
analysis  of  persistence  over  gaps  of  unconsciousness  is  weak,  if  not 
untenable,  but  Biran  would  have  been  satisfied  with  disproving 
Hume's  assertion  that  there  is  no  experience  "which  remains  un- 
alterably the  same,  perhaps  for  one  moment."  And  none  of  our  criti- 
cisms of  his  doctrine  of  self  has  indicated  that  he  failed  to  disprove 
it.  The  present  writer  is  convinced  that  he  has  disproved  it  (if  we 
accept  his  tneditatif  interieur  doctrine  of  two  kinds  of  explanation) 
by  showing  that  we  have  a  persistent  experience  of  willed  effort 
during  a  given  period  of  wakefulness.  For,  despite  lacunae  in  his 
analysis  of  personal  identity,  Biran  has  pointed  out  a  continuing  ele- 
ment in  experience  never  considered  carefully  by  the  Empiricists. 
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Causation 

Another  case  of  Biran's  explaining  only  part  of  what  he  set 
out  to  explain  is  that  of  causation.  In  his  careful  commentary  on 
Locke's  Essay,  Victor  Cousin  accused  Biran  of  confusing  an  ex- 
planation of  the  idea  of  causation  with  a  justification  of  the  causal 
maxim  or  principle  ("Everything  that  begins  to  exist  has  a 
cause").34  But  Biran  clearly  saw  this  distinction,  and  in  his  Diary 
concluded  that:  "From  this  concept:  'I  am  not  the  cause  of  this 
passive  modification,'  to  this:  'there  is  necessarily  a  cause  of  all 
that  occurs  without  me,'  there  is  no  possible  passage  by  any  process 
of  reasoning." 35  Between  "the  individual  feeling  and  causality  of 
the  self"  and  "the  belief  or  necessary  universal  concept  of  causation" 
he  saw  "an  abyss  that  cannot  be  crossed  by  analysis  alone,  nor  by 
analogy  or  induction."  And  so,  Biran  himself  recognized  a  sharp 
limitation  to  his  explanation  of  the  notion  of  causation. 

But  as  we  have  already  noticed,  Biran  was  not  mainly  interested 
in  proving  that  there  were  causes  of  all  things  that  begin  to  exist; 
rather  he  was  interested  in  describing  the  experiential  origins,  and 
thus  clarifying  the  meaning  of  our  judgments  concerning  causes. 
And  so  he  was  not  heart-broken,  did  not  feel  that  his  philosophy 
was  refuted,  when  on  that  day  in  Paris  in  1816  his  friend  Ampere 
convinced  him  that  he  had  not  proved,  and  could  not  prove,  "by 
reasoning"  that  there  is  necessarily  an  unperceived  cause  of  our 
Impressions.36 

Biran  made  a  distinction  between  what  he  called  "logical  neces- 
sity" and  "a  necessity  of  consciousness."  37  Experience  had  its  own 
kind  of  necessity,  while  reason  had  quite  a  different  kind.  If  he 
could  not  prove  "by  reasoning"  that  every  entity  that  comes  into 
existence  without  the  self  has  a  cause,  he  was  content  to  show 
that  it  is  "natural,"  an  unavoidable  fact  of  our  consciousness,  that 
we,  existing  as  causes  ourselves,  should  judge  that  entities  whose 
causes  are  not  evident  are  being  brought  about  by  active  causes 
resembling  the  self.38  And  he  sought  only  to  explain  by  reference 
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to  experience  the  impossibility  of  believing  that  there  is  no  ex- 
ternal cause  of  a  particular  passively  received  Impression.  In  order 
to  conceive  of  an  Impression  without  a  cause,  one  must  ignore 
the  example  of  one's  own  selfhood,  and  this  cannot  be  done.  Thus, 
Biran  says;  "I  shall  go  no  further  .  .  .  happy  if,  after  having  begun 
to  bring  to  light  the  original  experience  of  causality,  I  was  able  to 
show  .  .  .  what  is  the  precise  nature  of  the  universality  and  neces- 
sity .  .  .  appropriate  to  the  general  principle  of  causality  insofar 
as  it  derives  from  a  fact  of  consciousness."  39  All  he  wanted  to  show 
was  what  "precisely"  causation  as  we  experience  it  is,  and  how, 
since  that  experience  pervades  our  consciousness  of  self,  is  in  fact 
identical  with  it,  it  is  psychologically  impossible  to  think  of  any 
"non-active  modification"  without  "a  cause  that  brings  it  into 
being."  40 

But  even  this  more  limited  goal  was  not  attained  by  Biran. 
Hume  had  found  it  was  not  impossible  "to  conceive  any  object 
to  be  non-existent  this  moment,  and  existent  the  next,  without  con- 
joining to  it  the  .  .  .  idea  of  a  cause  or  productive  principle.  The 
separation,  therefore,  of  the  idea  of  a  cause  from  that  of  a  begin- 
ning of  existence,  is  plainly  possible  for  the  imagination;  and 
consequently  the  actual  separation  of  these  objects  is  so  far  possible, 
that  it  implies  no  .  .  .  absurdity."  41  If  Hume  was  right,  then  the 
"necessity  of  consciousness"  that  Biran  felt  characterized  our  belief 
in  unperceived  causation  does  not  exist,  or  at  least  is  dissipated  upon 
careful  scrutiny.  I  find  it  possible  to  "imagine"  the  beginning  of 
the  existence  of  an  object  without  "conjoining  to  it  the  .  .  .  ideas 
of  a  cause  or  productive  principle."  42 

Perhaps  Biran  was  referring  to  our  unreflective  experience; 
here  one  assumes  that  there  are  causes  of  entities  one  passively  per- 
ceives. But  our  believing  in  such  causes  is  not  a  "necessity"  of 
consciousness  as  Hume's  experiment  in  imagination  proves.  Again, 
perhaps  Biran  was  using  the  word  "impossible"  or  "conceive"  in  a 
different  sense  than  Hume  was.  But  Biran's  philosophy  in  no  way 
acknowledges  Hume's  apparently  flat  contradiction  of  the  claim 
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that  a  belief  in  unperceived  causation  is  a  necessity  of  consciousness. 
At  least  Biran  can  be  accused  of  neglecting  an  important  criticism 
of  his  doctrine  of  unperceived  causation;  at  worst  he  can  be  accused 
of  having  failed  to  prove  that  a  belief  in  unperceived  causation  is  a 
necessity  of  consciousness. 

Still,  and  this  is  an  important  point  to  notice,  though  extraordi- 
nary cases  may  be  "imagined"  wherein  there  is  no  cause,  the  ordi- 
nary experience  of  man  reveals  an  instance  of  intimate  causal 
relation;  and  though  this  experience  may  not  make  it  an  absolute 
necessity  that  we  think  of  a  cause  when  we  witness  the  "beginning 
of  existence"  of  an  entity,  it  must  strongly  influence  our  belief  in 
such  a  cause,  because  willed  movement  is  so  intimately  and  con- 
stantly a  part  of  our  conscious  life.  And  though  Biran  has  not 
proved  that  there  is  any  final  "necessity"  to  believe  in  such  a  cause, 
he  has  carefully  indicated  a  source  for  our  belief  in  it  and  he  has 
quite  rightly  reprimanded  Hume  for  dismissing  it  entirely  as  such 
a  source.  Again,  we  find  Biran's  account  to  be  incomplete  as  it 
stands,  but  nonetheless  useful  because  it  points  out  a  pervasive  ele- 
ment of  experience  that  Hume  first  depreciated  and  then  ignored  in 
his  final  account  of  causation.  And  so,  Biran's  account  is  not  ade- 
quate but  neither  is  Hume's,  because  Hume  had  failed  to  weigh 
carefully  the  importance  of  so  pervasive  an  experience  as  that  of 
voluntary  bodily  movement. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  possible  criticisms  of  his  attempt  to  elucidate 
our  notion  of  perceived  causation.  Biran  asserted  that  Hume  had 
failed  to  recognize  the  necessity  ingredient  in  our  internal  experi- 
ence of  voluntary  bodily  movement.  In  doing  so,  he  was  not 
making  claims  about  the  meaning  of  the  term  "causation"  as 
much  as  he  was  asserting  that  with  respect  to  one  particular  kind 
of  experience,  wheher  or  not  it  is  the  prototype  or  original  sentiment 
of  causation,  Hume  beclouded  the  air  with  pseudo-questions,  and 
failed  to  recognize  it  for  what  it  was:  an  experience  of  necessary 
causal  connection. 

According  to  Hume  we  do  not  experience  any  necessary  con- 
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nection  between  volition  and  bodily  movement  if  the  appropriate 
limb  or  organ  is,  for  example,  no  longer  present  while  we  are 
willing  to  move  it.43  To  this  Biran  replied  that  in  such  a  case  one 
is  not  willing,  but  planning  to  move  the  limb  or  organ.  But  Hume 
has  suggested  in  the  Enquiries  that  an  amputee  "is  as  much  con- 
scious of  power  to  command  such  limbs,  as  a  man  in  perfect 
health  is  conscious  of  power  to  actuate  any  member  which  remains 
in  its  natural  state  and  condition.  But  consciousness  never  deceives. 
Consequently,  neither  in  the  one  case  [that  of  the  amputee]  nor  in 
the  other  [that  of  the  normally  healthy  person],  are  we  ever  con- 
scious of  any  power.  We  learn  the  influence  of  our  will  from  ex- 
perience alone."44  Put  another  way,  how  does  one  tell  planning 
from  actual  willing?  Apparently,  the  amputee  or  the  palsy  victim 
cannot  do  so  until  he  feels  or  sees  the  arm  move,  and  observes  how 
the  movement  follows  the  willing  or  occurs  with  it.  We  feel  we 
are  the  cause  of  a  given  movement  only  insofar  as  we  expect  that 
movement  to  supervene  upon  our  willing,  because  it  has  often  done 
so  in  the  past.  The  mere  fact  that  the  very  same  feeling,  that  of 
moving  one's  limbs,  for  example,  sometimes  fails,  even  though  it 
often  succeeds,  shows  that  we  learn  to  expect  or  associate  willing 
with  movement.  But  success  is  not  written  into  the  experience  of 
willing  itself. 

Thus,  Hume  could  accept  Biran's  distinction  between  expecting 
future  experience,  and  having  a  present  experience  of  necessary 
connection,  but  he  could  turn  it  against  Biran  by  asserting  that  the 
only  way  we  can  tell  one  from  the  other  is  by  checking  up  on 
whether  the  bodily  movement  supervenes  on  the  willing,  is  con- 
joined with  it.  We  must  look  to  see  if  our  arm  moves,  for  example, 
or  feel  it  hitting  against  something  after  the  willing  has  taken 
place.  We  know  the  effect  will  supervene  on  the  cause  only  by 
observing  a  conjunction  between  two  distinct  entities,  our  willing 
and  our  body,  not  by  simply  experiencing  the  cause  itself  and  feel- 
ing in  the  cause  the  necessity  of  the  existence  of  the  effect.  If  there 
were  any  experienced  necessary  relation  between  cause  and  effect 
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we  should  be  able  to  distinguish  willing  from  mere  expectation  by 
simply  attending  to  the  cause  itself  more  closely,  and  reading  the  nec- 
essity "in"  it.  But  the  amputee  "is  as  much  conscious  of  power  to 
command  such  limbs,  as  a  man  in  perfect  health."  These  two  ex- 
periences of  willing  are  alike,  and  since  the  same  sort  of  experience 
sometimes  actually  moves  the  body  and  sometimes  does  not,  that 
sort  of  experience  has  no  necessary  relation  to  the  appropriate  bodily 
movement.  Any  relations  are  contributed  by  "custom"  and  not  by 
the  experienced  cause  itself. 

However,  Biran  would  not  be  silenced  by  such  an  argument. 
He  would  accuse  Hume  again  of  confusing  external  impressions 
or  images  with  internal  experience.  He  would  claim  that  when  we 
experience  a  successful  act  of  volition  our  memory  images  of 
external  impressions  (say  the  image  of  one's  arm)  may  not  match 
what  we  actually  see  or  feel  afterwards  (we  may  not  see  or  feel 
the  arm  moving  against  the  bed-post) ;  but  still,  some  part  or  some 
muscles,  some  vestige  of  that  arm  is  felt  in  motion  with  that  act  of 
willing.  Any  disappointments  we  may  have  involve  only  external 
impressions;  our  internal  feeling  is  always  right.  For  we  cannot 
check  up  on  internal  experience  by  turning  to  external  impressions. 
Internal  experience  carries  with  itself  its  own  certainty,  its  own 
justification,  and  need  not  wait  upon  external  impressions  for  its 
verification.  In  fact,  it  cannot  be  verified,  nor  can  it  be  falsified, 
but  Impressions  can;  it  is  distinct  from  these,  "fundamentally  op- 
posite" to  them  in  character. 

To  this  in  turn  a  Humian  might  say:  "You  are  simply  as- 
suming what  was  to  be  proved,  that  internal  experience  reveals 
causal  necessity,  and  you  are  refusing  to  check  that  necessity  against 
external  impressions."  And  here  the  most  important  difference  be- 
tween the  two  philosophers  would  emerge  at  last;  one  is  eager  to 
recognize  two  mutually  independent  realms  of  experience  and 
consequently  two  different  kinds  of  elucidation.  The  other  believes 
that  such  a  dualism  would  produce  a  deep,  perhaps  a  fatal  split 
within  "the  science  of  man."45  To  these  compunctions  Biran  is 
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immune;  and  he  would  reply  to  them  "Down  with  that  system  with 
its  forced  'coherence  in  the  parts.'  Let  experience  speak  for  itself, 
without  our  trying  to  force  it  into  a  spurious  unity." 

Beyond  this  basic  disagreement  the  present  writer  dares  not 
go.  He  has  elicited  it  only  to  show  that  within  the  empirical  tradi- 
tion of  elucidating  terms  or  concepts  by  tracing  them  back  to  ex- 
perience there  is  a  conflict  between  Biran  and  Hume  that  is  not 
readily  resolved  by  appealing  to  the  empirical  method  alone.  Both 
philosophers  are  "empirical,"  but  one  has  a  fundamentally  dualistic 
doctrine  of  empirical  elucidation,  and  the  other  has  a  fundamentally 
"monistic"  doctrine. 

In  the  first  part  of  Chapter  IV  we  noticed  how  Biran  criticized 
Hume's  request  for  "means"  or  connections  between  the  will  and 
the  body.  He  insisted  that  instead  of  looking  for  these,  one  should 
simply  feel,  or  recognize  what  one  has  throughout  one's  waking 
life  been  feeling,  the  internal  experience  of  producing  one's  own 
bodily  movement.  To  ask  for  "means"  metaphysical  or  anatomical 
is  to  ignore  the  experience  itself,  an  experience  that  has  its  own 
unity,  reveals  its  own  kind  of  connection  between  cause  and  effect. 
To  this  Hume  would  reply  that  to  refuse  to  ask  for  such  means  is 
to  stop  short  of  a  complete  elucidation  of  the  idea  of  causation.  To 
be  truly  comprehensible,  an  idea  of  a  relation  must  be  analyzable 
unto  its  parts,  and  the  relationship  between  these  parts  must  be 
made  evident.  To  ask  for  such  evidence  is  not  at  all  to  ignore  in- 
ternal experience  or  to  be  unnecessarily  abstract.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  simply  to  insist  that  our  ideas  be  clear  and  determinate;  that 
we  not  take  an  inference  for  an  original  sentiment,  and  that  we 
be  "fully  acquainted"  with  the  ideas,  not  letting  them  "lie  in 
obscurity."46  To  stop  short  of  such  clarity  and  determinateness  is 
to  be  derelict  of  one's  duty  as  an  Empiricist,  and  to  be  willing  to 
"float  in  the  void,"  to  use  Biran's  own  terms. 

But  again,  the  basic  disagreement  between  the  two  philosophers 
emerges.  One  asserts  that  there  are  two  fundamentally  different 
kinds  of  experience,  and  consequently,  two  kinds  of  elucidation 
that  must  not  be  confused;  the  other  refuses  to  accept  such  a  dual- 
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ism.  And  there  is,  it  seems,  no  way  asserted  or  suggested  by  Hume 
or  Biran  that  either  obviates  or  helps  us  make  the  choice  between 
these  two  radically  different  doctrines  of  experience  and  elucidation. 
It  is  evident  that  before  one  can  accept  either,  one  must  make  a 
decision  that  cannot  be  defended  adequately  within  the  context 
of  Humian  or  Biranian  Empiricism.  But  more  importantly  this 
disagreement  shows  that  Empiricism  is  such  a  broad  (or  ambigu- 
ous) tradition  that  it  can  adopt  either  a  dualistic  doctrine  of  eluci- 
dation (as  did  Berkeley,  and,  at  times,  Locke)  or  a  monistic  one, 
as  did  Hume. 

Liberty 

To  return  to  more  specific  problems,  just  as  Biran's  explanation 
of  the  term  "self,"  clarified  only  a  part  of  the  meaning  of  this 
term,  so  his  doctrine  of  liberty  has  a  limited  application.  It  is  true 
that  liberty  is  exemplified  by  the  internal  experience  of  causing 
bodily  movement;  but  it  also  is  exemplified  by  the  feeling  that  one 
might  perform  other  actions  than  those  one  is  at  present  perform- 
ing. Locke's  prisoner  who  has  found  a  pleasant  companion  is  free, 
in  the  sense  that  he  can  sit  and  talk  with  his  friend,  but  he  is 
certainly  not  "free"  in  the  sense  of  "conscious  of  various  and  many 
alternatives  that  are  accessible  to  him."  For  to  be  free,  as  Locke 
and  Cousin  noticed,  is  not  simply  to  perform  particular  actions 
according  to  one's  will;  it  is  also  to  be  conscious  of  a  broad  range 
of  alternatives;  and  the  broader  the  range  of  alternatives  the  greater 
the  freedom.47  Thus,  the  prisoner  is  less  free  than  the  man  who 
encounters  a  friend  in  a  park  and  chooses  to  sit  and  chat  with  him; 
he  is  less  free  because  there  are  fewer  alternatives  open  to  him.  And 
this  crucial  kind  of  freedom  Biran  ignores  in  his  zeal  to  explain 
concepts  by  reference  to  the  "primary  fact."  Still,  Biran  has  ex- 
plained one  segment  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  "freedom"  with 
great  acumen.  He  has  shown  why  men  have  always  felt  that  the 
diminution  of  their  bodily  liberty  is  a  diminution  of  their  per- 
sonality, a  threat  to  their  very  existence  as  men.  And  he  has 
shown  this  by  pointing  out  that  the  experience  of  liberty  is  also 
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the  experience  of  selfhood.   (That  this  is  so   is   the  basic  theme 
of  J.  P.  Sartre's  Being  and  Nothingness.) 

Another  fault  in  Biran's  discussion  of  liberty  lies  in  his  notion 
of  "inclination"  or  "inclining"  (incliner).  He  never  carefully  ex- 
plains the  difference  between  it  and  "necessitating."  Sometimes  one 
feels  that  since  there  is  no  such  explanation  he  is  begging  the  ques- 
tion in  favor  of  man's  having  the  liberty  of  indifference  by  simply 
asserting  that  desires,  etc.  "incline"  without  necessitating.  Willed 
effort,  he  insists,  alone  necessitates,  since  once  it  is  in  operation  the 
bodily  movement  is  inevitable,  while  these  other  forces  (we  can 
always  swerve  from  acting  on  a  desire)  merely  "incline."  Yet, 
one  must  ask,  once  the  desire  is  in  operation,  once  we  are  acting 
according  to  it,  the  bodily  movements  contemporary  or  simultaneous 
with  the  desire  are  as  "inevitable"  as  bodily  movements  simultane- 
ously resulting  from  willing.  It  is  always  possible  that  the  reader 
will  find  a  good  enough  analogy  between  desiring  and  willing  so 
that  he  will  want  to  say  either  that  both  are  instances  of  "inclining" 
(and  there  is  therefore  no  experience  of  necessary  causal  connection) 
or  that  both  are  cases  of  necessitating  (and  there  is  no  experience  of 
the  liberty  of  indifference) .  Though  he  does  show  that  desiring  and 
willing  have  different  kinds  of  objects  (the  one  external,  the  other 
internal),  he  never  sufficiently  explains  how  their  relations  to 
these  objects  differ:  they  might  both  involve  necessitating  relation- 
ships, or  inclining  relationships,  for  all  he  proves.  Biran  never  de- 
velops his  doctrine  of  liberty  carefully  enough  to  protect  it  in  the 
face  of  these  serious  charges  of  narrowness  and  vagueness.  Indeed, 
his  whole  discussion  of  liberty  is  far  skimpier  than  his  discussion  of 
selfhood  or  causation. 


In  Biran's  analyses  of  selfhood,  causation,  and  liberty  we  have 
found  that  his  central  method  of  elucidating  philosophic  terms  was 
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to  refer  them  to  the  internal  experience  of  voluntary  bodily  move- 
ment; but  this  experience  does  not  suffice  to  account  for  the  full 
meaning  of  these  complex  terms.  Perhaps  if  his  two  methods  of 
elucidation  had  been  more  carefully  integrated  with  each  other 
he  might  have  succeeded  in  giving  the  fuller  explanation  these 
terms  require.  For  if  he  could  have  integrated  explanation  by 
Generalization  with  that  of  Abstractive  Reflection  he  might  have 
brought  Impressions  in  to  give  a  fuller  account  of  selfhood,  causa- 
tion, and  possibly  liberty.  But  his  dualism  of  method  was  never 
basically  unified  by  either  a  metaphysic  or  any  searching  discussion 
of  the  nature  of  empirical  explanation. 

Still,  as  we  have  noticed,  Biran  might  respond  to  this  criticism 
by  reiterating  that  there  are  two  deeply  different  kinds  of  experience, 
and  only  two  correspondingly  different  kinds  of  empirical  elucida- 
tion can  fit  them.  A  theory  of  explanation  or  a  metaphysic  dares 
not  ignore  or  displace  or  even  minimize  this  palpable  difference 
between  internal  volitional  experience  and  outward  Impressions. 
If  a  philosophy  does  this  it  violates  man's  basic  awareness  of  this 
difference;  and  Biran  would  rather  have  an  incoherent  system  or 
theory  of  explanation  than  ignore  this  difference. 

Certainly,  as  we  found  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  book, 
Biran's  highest  loyalty  was  to  experience  as  he  saw  it,  with  its  deep 
duality.  We  shall  not  try  here  to  decide  whether  a  dualistic  doc- 
trine of  experience  makes  it  impossible  to  have  a  unified  doctrine 
of  explanation.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  accusation  of  systematic 
incoherence  might  not  have  troubled  Biran  much.  His  was  a  kind 
of  workmanlike  Empiricism,  and  problems  of  system  or  broad 
theory  did  not  concern  him  much,  at  least  in  that  period  in  his  life 
when  he  devoted  himself  to  epistemological  issues. 

It  is  true  that  the  basic  limitation  of  Biran's  philosophy  re- 
mains: he  succeeded  in  accounting  for  only  segments  of  the  mean- 
ings of  the  terms  he  sought  to  elucidate.  But  even  this  limitation 
is  not  fatal  if  we  concede  that  understanding  these  segments  is  a 
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vital  part  of  any  adequate  understanding  of  these  terms.  And 
Biran's  successors  in  French  philosophy  have  insisted  that  this  is 
the  case. 

K    Biran's  Importance 

Determining  Biran's  importance  as  a  philosopher  would  in- 
volve various  factors,  not  the  least  of  which  are  the  direct  and 
indirect  influences  of  his  philosophy  on  subsequent  thinkers.  We 
have  not  studied  this  influence  closely  here,  though  we  have  in- 
dicated (and  point  out  in  the  Appendix)  that  it  was  great.  Another 
consideration  helping  to  determine  his  rank  would  be  his  contri- 
butions to  certain  philosophical  problems.  This  factor  we  have 
attempted  to  weigh,  though  only  with  respect  to  those  problems 
Biran  shared  with  the  British  Empiricists.  As  a  result  of  this 
weighing  we  have  noticed  certain  limitations,  both  with  respect 
to  his  overt  criticisms  of  the  Empiricists'  writings,  and  with  respect 
to  his  own  positive  contentions.  However,  he  teaches  us  an  im- 
portant lesson  by  reminding  us  in  his  modest,  lucid  language  that 
any  attempt  to  elucidate  such  terms  as  "experience,"  "personal 
identity,"  "causation,"  and  "liberty"  without  recourse  to  internal 
experience  and  the  effort  vouhi  is  destined  to  be  incomplete,  des- 
tined to  leave  out  a  pervasive,  influential  factor  in  human  conscious- 
ness. And  his  searching  criticisms  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Empiricists 
are  healthy  reminders  that  British  Empiricism  failed  to  explore  all 
the  relations  between  inward  experience  and  the  language  men 
think  and  act  with. 

In  his  role  as  a  critic  of  British  Empiricism  he  reminds  one  of 
Alfred  North  Whitehead,  one  of  the  severest  critics  British  Em- 
piricism has  ever  had.  Whitehead's  emphasis  on  "perception  in 
the  mode  of  causal  efficacy,"  and  his  criticism  of  the  Empiricists 
for  confining  themselves  to  the  mode  of  "presentational  immediacy" 
parallels  Biran's  emphasis  on  willed  effort,  and  his  criticism  of  the 
Empiricists  for  confining  themselves  too  exclusively  to  exterior 
Impressions.  Certainly  both  philosophers  were  defending  the  im- 
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portance  and  the  irreducibility  of  interior  experience.  Moreover, 
Whitehead's  insistence  with  Biran  that  "It  is  this  withness  that 
makes  the  body  the  starting  point  for  our  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
ambient world"  makes  him  an  ally  of  Biran  in  a  very  important 
respect.48 

And  yet,  though  both  philosophers  must  be  counted  as  de- 
fenders of  the  primacy  of  internal  experience,  their  contributions 
should  be  carefully  distinguished  from  each  other.  For  Whitehead, 
not  voluntary  willed  effort  is  the  primary  fact,  but  what  he  calls 
"feeling  the  body  as  functioning." 49  According  to  Whitehead, 
not  volition,  but,  for  example,  "the  eye  as  efficacious  in  sight,"  the 
proprioceptively  felt  sense  organ,  is  the  primary  fact.50  In  White- 
head's primary  fact,  as  in  Bergson's,  willing  is  neither  a  funda- 
mental constituent,  nor  a  sine  qua  non  of  causation,  as  it  is  for 
Biran.  In  various  places  throughout  Whitehead's  works  he  makes 
it  clear  that  causation  is  to  be  found  not  in  our  internal  experience 
of  willing,  but  in  the  felt  "efficacy  of  the  .  .  .  eye"  or  in  the 
"transference  of  affective  tone,  with  its  emotional  energy,  from  one 
occasion  to  another  in  any  human  personality." 51  Whitehead's 
basic  term  "feeling"  never  refers  to  volitional  activity;  instead,  it 
refers  to  almost  every  other  kind  of  internal  experience;  organic 
sensation,  emotion,  etc.;  or  rather  to  a  generalized  notion  that 
covers  all  of  these.  And  so,  it  seems  clear  that  though  they  are 
two  severe  critics  of  British  Empiricism  (and  especially  of  Hume), 
though  their  main  criticism  was  that  British  Empiricism  had  failed 
to  take  into  account  internal  experience,  they  emphasized  different 
primary  facts,  and  thereby  came  out  with  different  kinds  of  criti- 
cisms. 

One  can  hazard  a  guess  that  for  philosophers  of  nature  like 
Whitehead,  those  who  try  to  understand  man  in  intimate  relation 
with  the  rest  of  nature,  volition  is  too  local  a  phenomenon,  too 
restricted,  at  least  as  far  as  we  can  know,  to  our  species.  And  so, 
"duration,"  or  "feeling"  must  be  the  primary  fact,  for  only  such 
as  these  can  be  obviously  applicable  to  the  rest  of  nature.  They 
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would  insist,  for  instance,  that  Biran's  willed  effort  is  simply  a 
particular  instance  or  form  of  "feeling."  On  the  other  hand,  to  a 
philosopher  mainly  concerned  with  the  human  mind  itself,  the 
blandishments  of  greater  generality  beyond  the  human  species 
would  be  of  secondary  philosophic  interest,  and  he  would  insist 
on  the  irreducibility  of  his  own  primary  fact. 

Whatever  the  reasons  for  Biran's  choosing  such  an  experience 
as  volition  for  his  primary  fact,  that  choice  sets  him  apart  from 
both  Bergson52  and  Whitehead.  Indeed,  perhaps  his  concern  with 
the  internal  experience  of  man,  not  for  the  purpose  of  understand- 
ing the  whole  of  nature  or  of  the  universe,  but  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  understanding  this  one  tiny  part  of  nature,  man,  makes  his  position 
in  the  history  of  philosophy  unique.  For  Biran  the  description  of  in- 
ternal experience  was  not  merely  a  means  to  an  understanding  of  all 
other  things;  and  perhaps  because  of  this  he  gives  us  a  richer  view 
than  do  men  like  Whitehead  of  the  details  and  nongeneralizable 
components  of  human  experience. 

It  is  beyond  the  predominantly  expository  function  of  this  book 
to  go  much  further  in  discussing  Biran's  "rank"  or  importance  in 
the  history  of  philosophy.  Still,  in  reading  his  meticulous  episte- 
mological  writings  one  is  struck  by  the  skill,  patience,  and  clarity 
of  his  criticisms  of  the  British  Empiricists.  No  other  meditatij 
interieur  defends  the  dualism  within  experience  with  such  straight- 
forward, even  dogged,  simplicity.  And  no  other  meditatij  interieur 
has  engaged  sensationalistic  empiricism  at  such  close  quarters,  and 
with  so  much  sympathetic  understanding. 

By  these  knowing  criticisms  he  showed  us  that  the  father  of 
the  modern  French  meditatifs  interieurs  was  not  an  enemy  of  the 
Empiricist  tradition.  For  he,  like  the  British  members  of  this  tradi- 
tion, was  trying  mainly  to  clarify  basic  philosophic  terms  by  direct 
recourse  to  experience.  And  the  more  detailed  similarities  we  have 
found  throughout  this  study  between  his  philosophy  and  the 
philosophies  of  Locke  and  Berkeley  make  even  more  evident  the 
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affinity  between  his  philosophy  and  the  most  fundamental  tenets  of 
British  Empiricism. 

Indeed,  by  providing  us  with  a  more  steadfastly  dualistic  doc- 
trine of  elucidation  than  did  either  Locke  or  Berkeley,  as  well  as 
with  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  experience,  he  clarified  and 
strengthened  a  position  within  Empiricism  that  has  been  generally 
ignored  by  students  of  this  tradition  —  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel, 
as  well  as  in  America.  And,  if  the  notion  of  a  dualistic  Empiricism 
were  understood  more  thoroughly  by  English-speaking  philoso- 
phers, much  of  19th  and  20th-century  French  philosophy  would 
be  far  more  comprehensible  to  us  than  it  seems  to  be  at  the  present 
time. 

Moreover,  though  it  is  obvious  that  Biran  did  not  win  a  clear- 
cut  victory  over  sensationalistic  empiricism,  his  penetrating  attacks 
on  it  show  us  that  Hume,  contrary  to  what  textbooks  on  the  history 
of  philosophy  often  say,  was  not  the  only  "logical  conclusion"  of 
Locke's  and  Berkeley's  philosophies.  Our  study  of  those  criticisms 
has  shown  that  there  is  an  alternative  to  Hume's  thought,  and  that 
this  alternative  was  nascent  in  the  philosophies  of  Locke  and 
Berkeley.  Further,  this  study  has  shown  that  this  alternative  ver- 
sion of  Empiricism  can  be  clearly  and  tenaciously  defended  beyond 
the  point  to  which  it  was  developed  in  the  philosophies  of  Locke 
and  Berkeley.  Dualistic  Empiricism  is  far  from  being  as  dead  as 
some  textbooks  make  it  out  to  be.  Biran's  philosophy  clearly  in- 
dicates that  the  English  speaking  world  may  learn  as  much  about 
Empiricism  by  looking  to  France  as  France  learned  by  looking 
to  Britain  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 


Appendix:  Biran's  English 
and  American  Critics 


The  limitations  of  Biran's  philosophy  have  been  emphasized 
by  two  English-speaking  philosophers.  These  two  are  among  the 
very  few  in  the  English-speaking  world  who  have  shown  a  sus- 
tained interest  in  Biran's  philosophy.  G.  F.  Stout  has  expressed  that 
interest  in  his  book  Mind  and  Matter  (Cambridge,  1931)  and 
N.  E.  Truman  gave  evidence  of  his  in  the  monograph  on  Maine 
de  Biran's  Philosophy  of  Will  (New  York,  1904).  It  is  helpful  to 
evaluate  their  criticisms,  since  they  are  fundamental  and  refer  to 
those  aspects  of  Biran's  philosophy  with  which  we  have  been  most 
concerned  throughout  this  study.  They  also  reveal  certain  misun- 
derstandings of  Biran's  philosophy  which  this  study  has  been  trying 
to  rectify. 

In  Stout's  book,  the  "Activity-theory"  is  said  to  be  a  philosophy 
that  "originates  with  Maine  de  Biran  and  the  French  Ideologists, 
e.g.,  Destutt  de  Tracy."  A  philosophy  that  would  bear  the  name 
"Activity-theory"  must  have  certain  characteristics  which  Stout 
summarizes:  "It  must  assert  that  we  know  an  independent  physical 
world.  ...  It  must  deny  that  our  knowledge  of  this  world  can  be 
accounted  for  by  reference  to  sense-experience  alone.  It  must  hold 
that  what  mere  sense  cannot  yield  is  supplied  by  what  we  our- 
selves originally  and  immediately  experience  in  being  active  and 
passive  in  relation  to  a  not-self."  x  If  we  interpret  the  phrase  "inde- 
pendent physical  world"  to  mean  a  world  independent  of  our 
willing,  and  the  terms  "sense-experience"  and  "mere  sense"  as 
referring  to  Impressions  and  not  the  internally  experienced  willed 
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effort,  we  can  agree  with  Stout's  account  as  a  fair  description 
(though,  of  course,  hardly  complete)   of  Biran's  philosophy. 

Stout  accuses  Biran's  philosophy  of  failing  to  show  how  and 
why  "sense  and  self-activity"  can  be  said  to  "coalesce."  According  to 
Stout,  Biran  never  explains  how  two  such  different  kinds  of  ex- 
perience are  related  or  connected  in  what  Stout  and  Ward  call  "a 
common  'transaction.' " 2  But  Biran's  philosophy  reveals  various 
types  of  "transaction"  between  exterior  Impressions  and  "self-ac- 
tivity." In  his  discussion  of  the  "primary  fact"  and  in  his  discussion 
of  Locke's  analysis  of  experience,  Biran  asserts  that  both  kinds  of 
experience  are  within  the  "limits  of  consciousness,"  are  compresent 
in  consciousness.  Again,  in  discussing  how  we  learn  to  localize 
Impressions  by  voluntary  movements,  Biran  is  showing  the  rela- 
tionship between  Impressions  and  willed  effort.  He  is  not  asserting 
that  there  is  the  relation  of  "real"  causation  between  these  two 
factors  of  experience  (such  a  relation  can  be  found  only  within 
the  internal  experience  of  willed  effort).  Rather  he  is  asserting  a 
law  of  succession  between  appropriate  voluntary  activity  and  lo- 
calized Impressions. 

Moreover,  in  his  discussion  of  selfhood,  particularly  in  his  dis- 
cussion of  what  we  have  called  the  "reference"  of  Impressions  to 
willed  effort,  we  find  just  such  a  "transaction"  as  Stout  and  Ward 
demand.  For,  as  we  have  noticed,  Biran  took  great  care  to  point 
out  the  different  kinds  of  relations  between  exterior  and  interior 
experience. 

Finally,  he  claims  to  have  discovered  a  law  such  that  when 
Impressions  are  forceful  they  "destroy  the  hegemony  of  the  will 
and  absorb  or  envelop  that  power."  Again,  when  willed  effort  is  our 
most  intense  concern,  he  points  out,  Impressions  are  ignored  or 
only  feebly  experienced.  This  fundamental  law  again  related  the 
two  factors  of  experience.  In  short,  Stout  ignored  what  has.  be- 
come evident  by  our  study  of  Biran  in  relation  to  the  Empiricists, 
namely  that  Biran  carefully  elaborated  his  fundamental  belief  that 
there  are  two  factors  in  experience  which  are  quite  dissimilar  but 
are  intimately  related  both  by  their  compresence  in  consciousness 
and  by  certain  laws.  This  belief  he  summarized  as  follows:  "The 
two  terms  of  the  relation  are  given  as  distinct,  but  not  separated." 3 
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Still,  Stout  almost  put  his  finger  on  what  we  have  found  to  be 
a  fundamental  flaw  of  Biran's  philosophy:  namely,  that  although 
Impressions  and  willed  effort  are  parts  of  a  "common  transaction" 
within  experience,  Biran's  desire  to  emphasize  the  great  differences 
between  these  experiences  leads  him  to  offer  two  modes  of  ex- 
planation that  are  completely  divorced  from  each  other  despite 
any  "common  transaction"  that  experience  itself  may  reveal.  As 
we  have  noticed,  Biran  never  shows  us  how  an  explanation  of  the 
term  "man"  or  "self"  that  refers  an  image  of  manhood  to  certain 
external  observations,  how  such  an  explanation  is  related  to  an 
explanation  that  refers  a  notion  to  inwardly  experienced  willed 
effort.  For  all  we  know,  we  may  be  talking  about  two  entirely 
different  kinds  of  entities:  one  consisting  of  Impressions,  and  the 
other  consisting  of  willed  effort,  one  made  up  of  fleeting  exterior 
elements,  and  the  other  consisting  in  a  persistent  inward  experi- 
ence. On  the  one  hand,  we  have  a  Generalization  whose  vehicle 
of  meaning  is  an  image  copying  exterior  Impressions;  on  the  other 
hand  we  have  an  Abstractive  Reflection  whose  vehicle  of  meaning 
is  a  notion  founded  in  inward  experience.  One  term  refers  to  an 
entity  externally  observable;  the  other  refers  to  an  entity  that  can 
be  experienced  only  inwardly.  How  can  we  be  assured  that  this  is 
the  same  entity?  Biran  never  tries  to  answer  this  question,  never 
tries  to  prove  that  Generalization  and  Abstractive  Reflection  are 
two  different  ways  of  thinking  about  the  same  thing;  put  another 
way,  he  never  shows  the  relation  between  thinking  with  images 
and  thinking  with  notions.  He  has  given  us  two  different  ex- 
planations of  the  term  "self,"  and  no  means  of  reconciling  or  re- 
lating these  explanations  with  each  other.  He  insists  that  we  each 
have  one  self,  and  yet  his  philosophy  leaves  us  with  the  belief 
that  there  are  two  selves:  one  seen  from  the  outside,  and  the 
other  experienced  inwardly. 

The  second  critic  of  Biran's  philosophy,  N.  E.  Truman,  makes 
the  assertion  that  Biran's  philosophy  is  "a  development  of  the 
Locke-Condillac  school,  yet  a  development  that  is  still  on  the  same 
epistemological  plane."4  We  shall  not  argue  with  this  assertion. 
Indeed,  our  early  chapters  have  led  us  to  notice  the  close  relation- 
ship between  Biran  and  the  Locke-Condillac  school,  even  though 
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we  were  not  studying  Biran's  philosophy  mainly  with  respect  to 
influences  upon  his  thought.  Our  study  has  shown  that  Biran's 
criticisms  of  the  Empiricists  are  always  within  the  context  of  a 
common  concern:  to  explain  philosophic  language  by  referring  to 
experience  (and  by  "experience"  he  and  the  Empiricists  meant — 
in  general — somewhat  the  same  thing). 

But  Truman  offers  certain  evaluations  of  Biran's  philosophy  that 
must  be  corrected.  First,  he  contends  that  "his  effect  on  later 
thought,  e.g.,  on  that  of  Cousin  or  of  Renouvier,  was  not  ex- 
tensive." 5  Subsequent  scholarship  has  shown  this  to  be  seriously 
misleading,  if  not  wrong.  Cousin's  History  of  Modern  Philosophy 
contains  some  criticisms  of  Biran,  but  these  are  peripheral,  and 
this  important  work  can  only  be  read  as  a  criticism  of  Locke  from  a 
position  predominantly  Biranian.6  Moreover,  Cousin  in  this  work 
often  expresses  his  debt,  on  fundamental  issues,  to  Biran  while  men- 
tioning the  latter's  name.  It  is,  however,  true  that  Renouvier,  a 
solitary  thinker,  was  not  much  affected  by  Biran  directly. 

Still,  Truman  has  chosen  only  those  nineteenth-century  phi- 
losophers that  Biran  influenced  least:  Cousin,  Comte,  Renouvier. 
If  he  could  have  had  the  advantage  of  studies  that  appeared  after 
his  own  monograph,  Truman  would  have  seen  that  the  initiator 
of  what  has  been  called  the  "triumphant  spiritualist  philosophy," 
Ravaisson,  was  directly  and  powerfully  influenced  by  Biran.  In- 
deed, Ravaisson  acknowledged  that  inspiration  in  an  important 
essay  contributed  in  1840  to  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  and  in 
another  essay  published  in  1868  in  which  he  credits  Biran  and 
Ampere  with  taking  philosophy  out  of  the  hands  of  physics,  and 
with  having  discovered  the  will  for  philosophy.7  Moreover,  one 
of  the  most  discerning  French  students  of  Biran's  works  during 
the  first  two  decades  of  this  century,  Victor  Delbos,  wrote  that 
"with  the  philosophy  of  Maine  de  Biran  there  comes  into  being 
what  is  most  original  and  profound  of  nineteenth-century  spiritual- 
istic philosophy." 8  Henri  Bergson  in  1897  wrote  an  article  in 
which  he  said  that  "there  is  a  philosophy  from  which  absolutely  all 
of  French  spiritualism  derives;  it  is  that  of  Maine  de  Biran."9 
And  J.  A.  Gunn,  in  his  book  on  modern  French  philosophy  said 
that  the  philosophers  of  this  school  (Ravaisson,  Lachelier,  Fouillee, 
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Guyau,  Boutroux,  Bergson,  and  Blondel)  "had  an  influence  much 
greater  than  that  of  Renouvier,  and  this  is  true  of  each  of  them 
separately." 10  It  should  be  pointed  out,  though,  that  Truman's 
book  appeared  before  Biran's  historical  successors  had  been  ack- 
nowledged as  such.  Bergson  said  in  his  foreword  to  Gunn's  book 
that  "the  work  of  Maine  de  Biran  .  .  .  has  not  been  well  studied 
.  .  .  before  the  present  day." u  And  subsequent  scholarship  has 
buttressed  the  assertion  that  Biran's  influence  on  nineteenth-century 
Spiritualism  has  been  direct  and  profound. 

Inevitably  after  reading  all  the  encomia  Bergson  has  written 
about  Biran,  particularly  after  he  called  him  the  greatest  French 
metaphysician  since  Malebranche,  one  is  led  to  ask  what  kind  of 
influence  did  Biran  have  on  Bergson  himself?  This  question  has 
been  scrupulously  answered  by  Henri  Gouhier.12  The  evidence  indi- 
cates that  Bergson  discovered  the  writings  of  Biran  after  he  had 
formulated  his  own  philosophy  in  its  fundamentals.  The  historical 
review  that  ends  his  Creative  Evolution  leaves  out  Biran's  name, 
and  yet  in  a  conversation  he  listed  as  his  "true  teachers"  {maitres 
veritable  s)  Plotinus,  Spinoza,  Maine  de  Biran,  and  above  all 
Berkeley.13  Apparently,  then,  Bergson  studied  Biran,  but  late  in 
life,  and  was  influenced  by  him  indirectly,  through  the  Spiritualist 
Ravaisson  (and  others)  early  in  his  career.  Certainly  the  similarities 
between  the  two  philosophers  of  internal  experience  are  great: 
both  disregarded  systematic  constructions  in  favor  of  experience, 
both  felt  that  one  of  the  primary  tasks  of  philosophy  is  to  discover 
what  is  the  nature  of  man,  of  selfhood;  and  both  combined  these 
beliefs  into  a  doctrine  that  has  been  well  described  as  "spiritualistic 
positivism"  or  "spiritualistic  realism."  14  But  the  differences  between 
them  are  so  great  that  when  we  consider  them  we  are  forcefully 
reminded  that  Bergson  came  to  Biran's  writings  after  his  own 
thought  was  molded  into  its  basic  form.  For  instance,  they  chose 
different  primary  facts  upon  which  to  base  their  "positivisms."  Biran 
chose  voluntary  bodily  effort;  Bergson  chose  our  internal  experi- 
ence of  duration  or  passage,  of  which  bodily  effort  was  only  one 
portion;  and  so,  at  the  basis  of  Biran's  philosophy  is  the  experience 
of  the  body,  of  the  physical;  to  Bergson  the  experience  of  the  body 
is  not  a  fundamental  fact  from  which  other  more  complex  facts 
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are  derived  or  formed.  Volitional  action  was  crucial  to  the  nature 
of  man  and  to  causation  according  to  Biran,  while  to  Bergson  the 
initiation  of  action  is  not  at  all  the  central  reality  about  the  self. 
Moreover,  the  difference  between  the  two  philosophers  resides  not 
only  in  their  different  choices  of  the  primary  fact,  but  in  their 
different  goals  as  philosophers.  As  Gouhier  tersely  and  accurately 
puts  it:  "Bergson  wants  to  rewrite  Spencer's  First  Principles.  Maine 
de  Biran  wants  to  rewrite  Condillac's  Traite  des  Sensations  .  .  . 
the  first  seeks  a  philosophy  of  nature,  the  second  a  philosophy  of 
the  mind."  15  Bergson  sought  to  understand  the  creation,  the  main- 
tenance, and  the  decay  of  all  natural  things;  Biran  sought  only  to 
understand  the  human  mind  by  referring  the  basic  terms  it  employs 
to  its  "primary"  constituents,  thereby  clarifying  both  these  terms 
and  our  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  at  one  stroke. 

But  these  differences,  and  others,  between  their  philosophies 
in  no  way  indicate  that  Bergson  was  not  influenced  by  Biran,  even 
though  only  indirectly.  According  to  Bergson,  himself,  Biran  con- 
tributed to  French  as  well  as  all  other  philosophy  "the  idea  of  con- 
centrating the  attention  of  philosophy  on  the  interior  life  of  the 
soul."  16  And  this  idea  was  central  to  Bergson's  development,  as 
well  as  to  his  final  conclusions.  Truman's  judgment  on  Biran's 
influence  also  could  not  take  into  account,  the  profound  effect 
Biran  was  to  have  on  the  Existentialists,  especially  Sartre  and 
Marcel.  There  are  those  who  with  some  reason  place  Biran  at 
the  source  of  the  modern  Existentialist  philosophies.1'  Thus,  Tru- 
man's judgment  is  clearly  wrong.  Biran's  influence  upon  French 
philosophy  is  deep  and  broad  because  the  meditatijs  interieurs  have 
continued  in  the  mainstream  of  French  thought — largely  because 
of  Biran's  critique  of  sensationalistic  empiricism.  It  is  not  a  com- 
pletely adequate  critique,  but  it  was  convincing  to  the  philosophers 
of  the  nineteenth  century  in  France. 

The  second  evaluation  Truman  makes  of  Biran's  philosophy 
as  a  whole  applies  to  the  philosophy  itself,  and  is  more  important 
than  the  accusation  that  Biran  did  not  have  great  historical  influ- 
ence. Truman  frankly  writes: 
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I  have  to  confess  that  the  motive  which  led  me  to  begin  my  study,  the 
expectation  of  finding  elements  of  permanent  value  in  Biran's  phi- 
losophy based  on  frequent  references  to  him  as  "the  French  Kant,"  has 
scarcely  been  realized  by  my  subsequent  investigation.  Even  with  the 
most  sympathetic  interpretation,  Biran  cannot  be  placed  among  phi- 
losophers of  the  first  rank.  Kant's  great  significance  does  not  consist 
merely  in  his  emphasis  on  the  activity  of  the  mind  against  the  em- 
piricists, but  rather  in  the  fact  that  he  shows  that  the  activity  in  which 
the  nature  of  mind  is  expressed  is  universal  and  objective  in  character. 
Biran,  however,  .  .  .  continues  relative  to  the  end.18 

It  is  not  within  the  purview  of  this  study  to  discuss  the  relation- 
ship between  Biran  and  Kant  as  does  Truman.19  There  are  many 
crucial  differences  between  the  philosophies  of  these  two  men,  and 
some  similarities;  but  when  Lachelier  said  of  Biran,  "Maine  de 
Biran  is  our  Kant,"  he  did  not  necessarily  mean  that  Biran  had  a 
philosophy  analogous  in  its  details  and  its  aims  to  Kant's.  He 
might  have  meant  that  Biran  was  as  important  to  French  philoso- 
phy as  Kant  was  to  German  philosophy  ("our  Kant").20  But  even 
if  Lachelier  had  meant  that  Biran's  thought  was  analogous  in  de- 
tail to  Kant's,  his  statement  is  no  justification  for  seeking  the 
philosophy  of  Kant  in  Biran's  philosophy,  and  then  after  not  find- 
ing it  there  asserting  on  the  basis  of  this  failure  that  "even  with 
the  most  sympathetic  interpretation,  Biran  cannot  be  placed  among 
philosophers  of  the  first  rank."  Perhaps  Lachelier  was  wrong  (if 
he  was  saying  that  Biran's  doctrines  are  closely  analogous  in  con- 
tent to  Kant's),  but  it  is  absurd  to  make  the  falsity  of  Lachelier 's 
claim  a  basis  for  asserting  that  Biran  is  not  a  "first  rank"  philoso- 
pher. Assuming  that  Kant  had  shown  that  "the  activity  in  which 
the  nature  of  the  mind  is  expressed  is  universal  and  objective  in 
character"  is  it  necessary  for  Biran  to  show  this  in  order  for  him 
to  be  "placed  among  philosophers  of  the  first  rank?" 

Two  basic  assumptions  underlie  Truman's  general  evaluation 
of  Biran's  philosophy:  (1)  the  assumption  that  Kant  had  succeeded 
in  stating  and  solving  all  the  basic  problems  of  philosophy,  and 
(2)  the  assumption  that  Biran  had  tried  to  solve  these  same  prob- 
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lems.  A  corollary  of  (1)  was  apparently  that  any  "extension"  of 
empiricism,  and  philosophy  "that  is  still  on  the  same  epistemological 
plane"  as  British  Empiricism  cannot  ipso  facto  be  one  of  the 
philosophies  of  the  "first  rank." 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  show  that  these  assumptions 
are  false.  All  we  need  point  out  here  is  that  they  are  no  longer 
(if  they  ever  were)  indubitable;  since  the  appearance  of  Truman's 
monograph  (and  also  before  its  appearance),  philosophers  have 
contested  Kant's  statements  of  the  nature  of  the  basic  problems  of 
philosophy,  and  have  contested  his  solutions  to  these  problems. 

Given  the  fact  that  these  assumptions  are  not  axiomatic,  and 
that  Truman  gives  no  other  direct  justification  of  his  evaluation 
than  that  cited  above,  it  behooves  us  to  judge  Biran's  philosophy 
in  the  light  of  its  own  ideals,  without  trying  to  fit  those  ideals 
into  Kant's  architectonic.  It  has  been  the  contention  of  this  essay 
that  those  aims  closely  approximate  the  aims  of  British  Empiricism. 
With  this  contention,  Truman  would  not  disagree;  but  in  making 
it  he  would  be  levelling  an  adverse  criticism.  When  we  make  this 
assertion,  we  are  not  evaluating,  but  attempting  to  understand 
Biran's  philosophy  within  a  congenial  context.  It  is  only  after 
such  an  attempt  has  been  made  that  Biran's  "rank"  may  be  justly 
decided  upon. 


Notes 


In  the  notes  which  follow  certain  editions  of  the  works  of  Locke, 
Berkeley,  Hume,  and  Biran  are  cited.  It  may  be  useful  to  the  reader  to  know 
why  these  particular  editions  have  been  used. 

Locke's  An  Essay  Concerning  Human  Understanding,  which  first  ap- 
peared in  1690,  has  been  published  in  a  great  many  editions.  The  Oxford 
edition  of  1894,  edited  by  A.  C.  Fraser,  can  be  regarded  as  definitive.  In  two 
volumes,  it  is  the  most  thoroughly  annotated  and  reliable  of  all  extant  edi- 
tions of  the  Essay,  and  takes  into  account  all  four  of  the  English  editions 
approved  by  Locke  himself. 

The  most  recent,  carefully  arranged,  and  accurate  edition  of  Berkeley's 
philosophy  is  the  nine-volume  Wor\s  of  George  Berkeley,  edited  by  A.  A. 
Luce  and  T.  E.  Jessop  (Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  1948-1957).  It  is  more  ac- 
curate in  general  than  the  editions  of  1871  and  1901  which  were  edited  by 
A.  C.  Fraser,  and  furthermore,  Berkeley's  very  important  journal  entries 
(sometimes  called  the  "Commonplace  Book"  or  "Philosophical  Commen- 
taries") are  far  more  carefully  ordered  and  transcribed  than  in  previous 
editions. 

The  most  accurate  and  carefully  indexed  of  the  many  editions  of  Hume's 
A  Treatise  of  Human  Nature  and  Enquiries  Concerning  the  Human  Under- 
standing and  Concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals  are  the  L.  A.  Selby-Bigge 
editions.  For  the  Treatise  I  have  used  a  1951  reprint  of  the  Oxford  edition 
of  1896  and  for  the  Enquiries  the  1936  impression  of  the  second  Oxford  edi- 
tion of  1902. 

Finally,  it  must  be  noted  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
and  error  in  the  editing  and  publishing  of  Biran's  philosophy.  In  1841  Victor 
Cousin,  a  youthful  friend  of  Biran  and  the  founder  of  nineteenth-century 
French  ecclecticism,  edited  the  Oeuvres  philosophiques  de  Maine  de  Biran 
(4  vols.,  Paris  1841).  Cousin  confused  sketches  with  final  drafts,  misread 
what  he  quoted,  and  misquoted  in  hundreds  of  places.  It  was  apparently 
this  edition  that  Hippolyte  Taine  read  when  he  acknowledged  the  im- 
portance of  Biran's  philosophy  by  devoting  a  whole  chapter  to  the  damning 
of  it  in  his  Les  philosophes  classiques  du  xixe  siecle  en  France.  Subsequently 
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many  of  Biran's  writings  were  thrown  away  by  a  careless  servant  who  used 
them  to  wrap  garbage  and  vegetables.  But  fortunately  his  papers  eventually 
fell  into  more  careful  hands  and  in  1859  Ernest  Naville  published  the  three- 
volume  Oeuvres  inedites.  However,  it  has  been  only  in  the  last  few  decades 
that  a  definitive  edition  of  Biran's  works  has  been  published.  Pierre  Tisserand 
devoted  himself  to  collecting  these  works  and  making  them  available  to  the 
public.  The  first  volume  of  the  fourteen-volume  Oeuvres  de  Maine  de  Biran, 
edited  by  Tisserand,  appeared  in  1920.  Tisserand  died  before  he  could  finish 
his  labor  of  love  and  the  task  was  completed  by  Henri  Gouhier  in  1942. 
This  edition  stands  alone  for  its  order,  accuracy,  and  completeness. 

Henri  Gouhier  has  also  recently  published  Biran's  diary,  Maine  de  Biran, 
journal  (Neuchatel,  1954-57),  which  was  previously  edited  and  published 
by  A.  de  la  Valette-Monbrun,  Journal  intime  de  Maine  de  Biran  (Paris,  1927— 
1931).  The  Gouhier  edition  is  obviously  superior,  but  I  have  allowed  my 
references  to  the  earlier  edition  to  remain  because  the  passages  quoted  are 
not  appreciably  different  in  the  two  editions. 
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1.  Quoted  by  H.  Gouhier  in  "Maine 
de  Biran  et  Bergson,"  Les  Etudes  bergso- 
niennes  (Paris,  1948),  I,  145.  Cf.  pp. 
141,  148,  151. 

2.  C.-A.  Sainte-Beuve,  Causeries  du 
lundi   (Paris,  no  date),  XIII,  305. 

3.  G.  Lanson,  Les  Essais  de  Mon- 
taigne (Paris,  no  date),  pp.  181-89.  J. 
Merlant,  De  Montaigne  a  Vauvernarques 
(Paris,  1914),  pp.  1-87.  L.  Brunschvicq, 
Descartes  et  Pascal,  lecteurs  de  Mon- 
taigne  (Paris,   1944). 

4.  Essais  de  Montaigne,  ed.  C.  Lou- 
andre  (Paris,  no  date),  tome  2,  livre  II, 
ch.  xcc,  p.  535.  Cf.  Lanson,  Les  Essais 
de  Montaigne,  pp.  181-88. 

5.  Essais  de  Montaigne,  tome  2, 
livre  II,  ch.  xcc,  pp.  546-50. 

6.  Ibid.,  tome  4,  livre  III,  ch.  x, 
p.  145. 

7.  Ibid.,  tome  2,  livre  II,  ch.  xcc, 
p.  550. 

8.  L.  Levy-Bruhl,  History  of  Mod- 
ern Philosophy  in  France  (Chicago, 
1899),  pp.  77-106. 

9.  The  Philosophical  Wor\s  of  Des- 


cartes, eds.  E.  S.  Haldane  and  G.  R.  T. 
Ross  (Cambridge,  1931),  I,  96-97. 

10.  Ibid.,  pp.  148-49,  189-91,  198- 
99. 

11.  Ibid.,  p.  101. 

12.  Ibid.,  p.  153. 

13.  Oeuvres  completes  de  J.  J. 
Rousseau  (Paris,  1877),  Emile,  tome  I, 
livre  IV,  p.  239. 

14.  H.  Hoffding,  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau  and  His  Philosophy  (New 
Haven,   1930),  p.   112. 

15.  Oeuvres  completes,  preface  to 
the  Discours  stir  I'origine  de  I'inegalite , 
tome  I,  p.  78. 

16.  Ibid.,  p.  79. 

17.  Ibid.,  Emile,  p.  243. 

18.  Ibid. 

19.  Ibid.,  p.  262. 

20.  Hoffding,  Jean  Jacques  Rous- 
seau, p.  117. 

21.  M.  Praz,  The  Romantic  Agony 
(New  York,   1956),  p.   13. 

22.  Gouhier  in  Les  Etudes  bergso- 
niennes,  I,    141. 

23.  Ibid.,   pp.    141-51.    V.    Delbos, 
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La   Philosophic   francaise    (Paris,    1919), 
p.  323. 

24.  P.  P.  Hallie,  "Maine  de  Biran 
and  the  Empiricist  Tradition,"  The 
Philosophical  Quarterly  (January  1951), 
pp.  152-64. 

25.  Levy-Bruhl,  History  of  Modern 
Philosophy  in  France,  pp.  438-57.  Cf. 
J.  A.  Gunn,  Modern  French  Philosophy 
(London,  1922). 

26.  H.  Bergson,  An  Introduction  to 
Metaphysics    (New   York,    1912). 

27.  G.  Marcel,  Du  mystere  ontologi- 
que  (Paris,  1949),  pp.  54  ff. 

28.  J.-P.  Sartre,  L'Etre  et  le  neant 
(Paris,  1948),  pp.  115-49,  508-642. 

29.  Gouhier  in  Les  Etudes  bergso- 
niennes,  I,  161. 

30.  E.  A.  Burtt,  ed.,  The  English 
Philosophers  from  Bacon  to  Mill  (New 
York,  1939),  p.  31. 

31.  F.  H.  Anderson,  The  Philoso- 
phy of  Francis  Bacon  (Chicago,  1948), 
p.  97. 

32.  Burtt,  p.   131. 

33.  Ibid. 

34.  G.  H.  Sabine,  A  History  of 
Political  Theory  (New  York,  1937),  pp. 
459  ff. 

35.  R.  I.  Aaron  and  J.  Gibb,  eds., 
An  Early  Draft  of  Locke's  Essay  (Ox- 
ford, 1936),  p.  3. 

36.  J.  Locke,  An  Essay  Concerning 
Human  Understanding,  ed.  A.  C.  Fraser, 
2  vols.  (Oxford,  1894),  Introduction,  p. 
27.  Hereafter  referred  to  as  Locke, 
Essay. 

37.  D.  Hume,  A  Treatise  of  Hu- 
man Nature,  ed.  L.  A.  Selby-Bigge  (Ox- 
ford, 1896,  repr.  1951),  p.  83.  Hereafter 
referred   to   as   Hume,   Treatise. 

38.  Ibid.,  p.  275. 

39.  D.  Hume,  Enquiries  Concern- 
ing The  Human  Understanding  and 
Concerning  The  Principles  of  Morals,  ed. 
L.  A.  Selby-Bigge,  2nd  ed.  (Oxford, 
1902,  repr.  1936),  pp.  64-66.  Hereafter 


referred  to  as  Hume,  Enquiries. 

40.  J.  S.  Mill,  Autobiography  (New 
York,  1924),  pp.  110-13. 

41.  J.  S.  Mill,  Dissertations  and 
Discussions,  3  vols.  (London,  1859-67), 
I,  404. 

42.  Autobiography,  p.  21. 

43.  Ibid.,  pp.  191-93;  cf.  pp.  157- 
59. 

44.  J.  S.  Mill,  A  System  of  Logic,  ed. 
E.  Nagel,  8th  ed.  (New  York,  1950), 
I.ni.2;  V.xi. 

45.  Ibid.,  III.vii,  passim. 

46.  H.  H.  Price,  Perception,  2nd 
ed.,  rev.  (London,  1950),  ch.  1  and  15. 
A.  J.  Ayer,  Language,  Truth,  and  Logic 
(New  York,  1946),  pp.  35,  59-71, 
passim . 

47.  Ayer,  pp.  52-56. 

48.  T.  Reid,  Essays  on  the  Intel- 
lectual Powers  of  Man,  ed.  A.  D.  Wooz- 
ley  (London,  1941),  pp.  40-47,  passim. 
The  Philosophy  of  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, ed.  O.  W.  Wight  (New  York, 
1853),  pp.  242  et  seq. 

49.  N.  E.  Truman,  Maine  de 
Biran's  Philosophy  of  Will  (New  York, 
1904),  pp.  18-21. 

50.  P.  Bayle,  Pensees  diverses  sur 
la  comete  (Paris,  1939),  pp.  11,  23  n., 
38. 

51.  Pierre  Bayle,  ed.  M.  Raymond 
(Paris,  1948),  p.  239. 

52.  C.  Van  Duzer,  The  Contribu- 
tions of  the  Ideologues  to  French  Revo- 
lutionary Thought  (Baltimore,  1905). 

53.  D'Alembert,  Discours  prelim- 
inaire  de  I' encyclopedic  (Paris,  no  date), 
p.  62. 

54.  Condillac,  Traite  des  sensations 
(Paris,  no  date),  p.  19. 

55.  Gouhier  in  Les  Etudes  bergso- 
niennes,  I,  141,  passim.  Delbos,  La 
Philosophic  francaise,  pp.  300-301. 

56.  H.  Gouhier,  Les  Conversions 
de  Maine  de  Biran  (Paris,  1947),  pp. 
136-55. 
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